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W. G. WILLS, 

DEAMATIST AND PAINTEE. 
CHAPTEE I 

A NINETEENTH CENTUBT OLIVEE GOLDSMITH 

The poetry of the stage-play is as far from the 
highest poetry as the drama of the poet from 
the requirements of the stage. But, measured 
with those who have devoted poetical gifts to 
practical stage-work, the author of ' Olivia ' and 
' Charles I.' may fairly be considered the poetic 
dramatist of the Victorian era. Even in the height 
of his fame, however, W. G. Wills was personally 
so little known, and was so free from self-advertise- 
ment, that his biographer is under a disadvantage, 
for his subject is but a name. He had many 
claims to rank high among his literary contempo- 
raries. He restored poetry to the stage at a time 
when the poetic drama was supposed to be dead. 
He successfully took up the thread of history plays 
when managers were saying that Shakespeare 
spelled ruin. His dramas were literature to the 
cultured, while they were human nature to the 
crowd, thus acquiring among all classes a wide- 
spread popularity. Some of them, like the two I 
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have mentioned, have taken their place as classics, 
and his name as a dramatic writer is interwoven 
with those of the best actors and actresses of his 
day. But with all his claims the man himself, so 
whimsical, so warm-hearted, so generous and un- 
worldly, remained unknown save to his intimate 
friends. In a monotonous day, when all men are 
fashioned alike, he was unlike everyone. He had 
the eccentricity of genius without its affectations. 
An inward industry of thought made the man 
appear indolent, and his versatility seem desultory. 
The work which he did was often careless, but for 
this very reason the flashes of graceful fancy and 
genius which illumined it came upon one as 
surprises. He was abstracted and inconsequent, 
and while as a result he appeared sometimes to 
be wanting in tact, he had the tenderest and 
most indulgent regard for the feelings and foibles 
of others, not without a quiet eye for the study 
of their character, and a strange insight into its 
subtilties. 

The great Bohemian of his day, indeed the only 
survival of his kind among prominent men of 
letters, he met the highest or the lowest on a foot- 
ing of good-natured equality. A quiet dignity 
checked the tendency to familiarity on the part of 
any, of whatever degree, who might presume on 
his simplicity of manner and total absence of 
affectation, but he often lived surrounded by friends 
few men would have cared to have, and treated 
them with all the consideration which others 
would have bestowed on their most desirable 
acquaintances. He would not have hurt the feel- 
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ings of the man he caught with his hand in his 
pocket ; and while for many years of his hfe he was 
making large smns of money, he was so surrounded 
by parasites and harpies that he was always poor, 
and sometimes penniless. The best description 
given of him was, that he was an ' Oliver Goldsmith 
born a century too late.' 

Perhaps the kinship of genius and nature to the 
author of ' The Vicar of Wakefield ' was the secret 
of the extraordinary success with which he evolved 
from the story a play which Goldsmith himself 
might have written. 

How there came to be a man with gifts so 
varied and unusual in combination, who could 
write plays that touched the heart like ' Olivia ' 
and ' Charles I.,' and at the same time paint such 
graceful portraits of the Court beauties of his day 
that the Queen summoned him to Osborne ; who 
could be indifferent to the social distinction of his 
fame and live in almost squalid surroundings, 
a strange mixture of the most pronounced 
Bohemianism and refinement of art and literary 
taste, may be understood by those who will follow 
me in dipping into his early life and its mixed 
surroundings. 

It almost goes without saying that he was an 
Irishman. His father, James Wills, belonged to a 
wealthy county family, settled for three hundred 
years in Ireland, a scion of which was the General 
Wills who, with General Carpenter, defeated the 
Pretender. James Wills's mother belonged to a 
very old family in the West of Ireland, of which 
Lord Oranmore and Browne represents the elder 
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branch. He and his brother entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as fellow commoners, about the 
year 1810. They were left jointly, as children of 
a second marriage, an estate called Annalea, and 
were as idle as well-to-do young men in those 
early times usually were. James Wills gained the 
Oratory Medal of the College Historical Society, 
his competitor being Charles Wolfe, author of the 
famous lines on the burial of Sir John Moore. 
After graduating, he went to the Temple to eat his 
dinners for the Bar. His law studies, however, 
were interrupted by a misfortune befalling his 
brother Thomas who, in ignorance of the nature of 
a document he was signing, made himself liable for 
another man's debts. Eather than submit to a 
fraud, Thomas Wills refused to pay, and went to 
prison, but when it was evident that his mind was 
becoming affected, the young law student persuaded 
him to yield, and with disastrous consequences to 
himself later on, took the steps necessary to enable 
his brother to raise money on their joint property. 
After this he did not return to England, but lived 
a desultory life between Bray and Dublin, amusing 
himself by contributing verses to the periodicals, 
and he became known in Irish literary society as 
' Wills the poet.' 

After remaining a bachelor up to the age of 
thirty, he fell in love with and married a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Bushe of Kilmurry, mother of a 
Chief Justice, and sister of one of Ireland's most 
gallant soldiers. General Sir John Doyle, who 
raised the 87th Eegiment, and at Aboukir gave it 
its famous motto, ' Faugh a ballagh,' signifying 
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' Clear the way.' It may be of interest to state 
that another of Sir John's nieces married Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, and was the mother of the 
late Lord Lytton. 

Mr. Wills's marriage brought him into associa- 
tion with the most brilliant society in Ireland ; and 
it was with his mother's relatives, the Bushes and 
Plunkets, that my brother spent the formative 
years of his life, and he was indebted for much of 
his success to the literary and scholarly habits of 
life and thought which they inherited from Chief 
Justice Bushe. In most cases talent seems to die 
with its possessor, or lies fallow in succeeding 
generations, but it was not so in this instance, for 
he handed down to his family many of the peculiar 
qualities of his own mind. Charles Kendal Bushe 
was the son of a Kilkenny gentleman who ran 
through his estates and was obliged at last to sell 
the family residence, Kilmurry. He entered the 
University of Dublin at thirteen, gained a scholar- 
ship, and after a distinguished career worked his way 
to the Bar. His reputation as a speaker preceded 
him from the famous Historical Society, the cradle 
of Irish oratory. He soon rose to eminence, and 
was elected a member of the Irish Parliament. He 
was one of the little band of incorruptible patriots 
who to the last night and the last vote fought against 
the Union. Ireland never had a more poHshed 
orator, and his eloquence was entirely free from the 
exuberance and exaggeration which are deemed the 
faults of Irish oratory. His power of narrative 
was unmatched at the Bar, and when the fire 
lighted behind his grey-blue eyes, he wielded a 
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forcible and classic invective which few cared to 
encounter. In private hfe he was one of the 
gentlest, most genial and just of men. When he 
became Solicitor-General he bought back the 
family place, and there was a picture at Kilmurry 
which he prized for its particular bearing on that 
circumstance —it was the return of his sword to 
one who had honourably won back his fortune 
and position in the State. 

W. Gr. Wills 's mother was present when, on his 
appointment to the Chief Justiceship, he came 
from taking his seat on the Bench to Ely Place, and 
knelt in his robes to receive his mother's blessing. 

That he should take holy orders had been 
made the condition of Mr. Wills's entering the 
estate of holy matrimony, and it was intended 
that the Chief Justice should get a living for 
him ; but, immediately after his ordination, a 
G-overnment came into power from which it was 
impossible to ask this favour. 

Por some years the young couple lived in 
Dublin, but in 1827 they moved to Blackwell Lodge, 
to be near Kilmurry and Kilfane — the latter the 
residence of Sir John Power. Here Mr. Wills 
spent his time in writing for ' Blackwood ' and other 
periodicals, and by way of light recreation devoted 
himself to metaphysics and the higher mathematics. 
The country round was then much disturbed by the 
Whiteboys, but he made himself respected by a com- 
bination of courage and justice in the management, 
which he had undertaken, of his landlord's property. 
No man could have been more unsuited to agricul- 
tural pursuits, but his diary is full of entries as to the 
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sale of cows and pigs, mingled with suggestions 
for poems and magazine articles, grave moral reflec- 
tions, and records of his mathematical studies. The 
constant intercourse with Kilmurry and Kilfane 
had a stimulating intellectual influence, and there 
are notes as to the Chief Justice having pulled him 
up in his classical quotations which show there was 
a grindstone on which to whet his wits. Nowhere 
in Ireland in those days was there a more brilliant 
society than in the neighbourhood of Kilmurry. 
Floods, Langrishes, Saurins, Bushes, and Powers 
made it the Attica of Ireland. It was a backwater 
in which the eighteenth century with all its sparkle 
seemed to have lingered. The two latter families, 
the Bushes and Powers, between M^hose houses a 
broad gravel walk led from door to door, lived in such 
close intercourse that they were almost like one 
Henry Grattan was a frequent visitor at Kilfane, the 
mistress of which united the blood of the Grattans 
and Bushes ; and many notable people were to 
be met with under that hospitable roof. It was in 
this happiest time of his life, when his means were 
yet competent and his social surroundings the 
cultured society I have described, that his third 
child (his elder children. Elizabeth and Thomas, 
were born in Dublin) arrived on the scene, and 
there occurs in his diary the very earliest notice 
of the future dramatist, recording his birth on 
January 28, 1828. 

The following year an unforeseen change oc- 
curred in the circumstances of the family. Like 
the Vicar of Wakefield, from having lived in 
comparative affluence Mr. Wills was suddenly left 
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without means, his fortune being run away with, 
not by a knave, but by a madman. His brother, 
who ought to have been kept under restraint, sold 
the joint estate of Annalea for a large sum — it 
was said thirty thousand pounds — and sailed for 
America. This event for years afterwards, so long 
as there was the dimmest hope of his being heard 
of again, was naturally uppermost in the minds of 
the family, and W. Gr. Wills, from the main incident 
in his home life, and seeing the manly spirit in 
which it was borne, was able feelingly to realise 
the situation when he put those touching words 
into Dr. Primrose's lips, breaking to his family the 
sudden stroke of fortune which had left them 
penniless : — 

' And now my good wife, my beloved children 
— Olivia, come thou nearest — I've news to tell you 
which cannot be long secret. I've always thought 
that the holy hour of night, just before even-prayer, 
was the best time to tell and hear sorrow. Now 
that the happy day is over, I must tell you of a 
great misfortune, and let there be no murmuring, 
no complaints, I entreat. We have long enjoyed 
independence, and I hoped to leave my children 
provided for at my death. But Heaven has decreed 
that I must end my days honest but poor, and like 
the ravens my children must depend upon the 
goodness of the Great Pather of all. I've learned 
this evening that the merchant with whom I 
lodged all my money has stolen it and fled. I am 
a ruined man and cannot even call yon roof-tree 
my home. God gave and God has taken away. 
Let us submit ourselves.' 



CHAPTEE 11 

SUmVILLE 

The earliest days of the dramatist were spent in a 
literary atmosphere. Nothing was ever heard of 
our Uncle Thomas and the thirty thousand pounds, 
but the discovery of some of his effects in the shops 
of dealers in Liverpool led to the belief that he was 
murdered by his valet. Mr. Wills, who moved with 
his wife and family to Dublin, was therefore thrown 
entirely upon the resources of a fertile pen, which 
produced with equal facility reviews, stories, poems, 
and dramatic compositions. 

On the understanding that everything he con- 
tributed should be accepted, he became a regular 
writer for the ' Dublin University Magazine,' and 
for a short time took Mr. Isaac Butt's place as 
its editor. He also contributed to ' Blackwood's 
Magazine,' the ' Edinburgh Literary Gazette,' and 
various other periodicals. 

Among his greatest friends were Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, one of the most delightful and racy of 
Irish writers, and Dr. Anster, the translator of 
' Faust ' ; and the boy, destined to be the success- 
ful dramatiser of Goethe's poem, was the playmate 
of its famous translator's children, and almost an 
inmate of his house in Dublin, and his mind was 
early peopled with the characters of the legend. 
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In the Irish capital there was then a large and 
brilliant literary society, for the grace of the days 
when Dublin was a national centre had not yet 
departed. London was a long way ofi in the 
age of sailing vessels and stage coaches, and the 
Channel passage was one of the strongest arguments 
for the repeal of the Union. It was a physical 
obstacle to the depletion of the Irish capital, which 
accordingly continued to have its own sparkling 
society and social distinction. 

The bed-rock of childhood has no little to do 
with the turn of our minds in after-life, and Willie 
Wills before he went to school at Lucan under Dr. 
Dee, as he did at the age of twelve, had not only 
lived among the cleverest and wittiest of Irish 
litterateurs, but had enjoyed the advantage of 
being a great deal in the society of his mother's 
family. One of the Chief Justice's daughters had 
married a son, who afterwards succeeded to the 
title, of the great Chancellor, Lord Plunket, and 
there was a warm boyish friendship between Willie 
Wills and his young cousin, the future Archbishop 
of Dublin. Another of the Chief Justice's daughters 
was married to Judge Fox, and their clever son, 
Loftus Bushe Fox, was also his intimate friend 
from boyhood. 

At school he got a good grounding in the 
classics, and evinced great natural talent for 
drawing. He also took kindly to music, and 
showed a taste for it which broke out in a desul- 
tory way as he grew up, in fiddlings and flutings. 
Like many other things, he took up musical in- 
struments as if only to satisfy the desire to over- 
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come the preliminary difficulties, for he hardly ever 
pursued anything with a view to a practical end. 
When he was about fourteen his father's pen began 
to have a difficulty in keeping pace with the growing 
expenses of his family, and his sensitive pride made 
him a man whom it was difficult for friends to assist. 
His half-brother, Mr. William Wills, who had in- 
herited the estates in Eoscommon, having married 
a co-heiress of Lord Mount Sandford, moved to 
Castlerea House, and offered him the use of Wills- 
grove, a large house built by his grandfather. It was, 
however, disproportionedtothe means of a struggling 
man of letters, and he did not accept the olfer ; but 
he had some sentimental regrets afterwards, when 
it was converted at the time of the Irish famine 
into a temporary workhouse. It suited Mr. Wills's 
position better to take a curacy, which was a sole 
charge and a complete sinecure, in a remote corner 
of the county of Kilkenny. The seclusion of this 
place was adapted to a literary work of some im- 
portance which he had undertaken for a firm of 
Scotch publishers, they supplying the books of 
reference. My brother was taken from his school 
at Lucan, and the family moved down a hundred 
miles south to the parish of Polroan, of which the 
glebe was called Suirville. The house where the 
boy lived a lonely youth was a tall haunted-look- 
ing building which rocked to the storms that raced 
down the long reaches of the river Suir. The 
river was wide ; small ships passed our house and 
a colher was once wrecked in front of our windows. 
The equinox was dreaded at Suirville, for the 
house was old and in an exposed position. But 
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when the river was at rest, with the fishermen's 
' cots,' two and two, drifting down the tide and 
drawing their sahnon nets between them, while 
the wooded hills of Curraghmore, the Marquis of 
Waterford's place, lay on the other side, backed by 
the blue Comeraghs, the view was worth fighting 
for with the giants of the equinox. Adjoining the 
glebe was the old churchyard, and the parish 
church was a roofless, ivy-covered ruin. It was so 
old that probably the last service performed in it 
was the mass of the Eoman Catholic Church. 
An elder-tree that must have watched over the 
dead of many generations grew in the middle of 
the chancel. 

The peasantry living around us were a most 
lovable race. As for the boys, I will not say the 
serpent had not found his way even there, for I 
am afraid he had ; but taking them all in all, 
there could be no simpler or kinder peasants, and 
their priests were as kind-hearted and lovable as 
themselves. Willie Wills, a sturdy, well-set lad, 
was now sent -with his elder brother Tom, who 
had hitherto been educated at home, to Waterford 
Grammar School of which the Eev. Dr. Price was 
headmaster. The only tradition of his schooldays 
was a fight with Mulcahy senior, in which he 
behaved creditably and got a black eye. 

His first poetic attempt dates from his school- 
days. It was a little poem addressed to a star, and 
sung to a simple tune which was probably also his own 
composition, for while the first part was high and 
cheerful, the second was on a lower and minor key, 
and very despondent. The lad must have been 
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about nineteen when he and his brother Tom 
entered the University of Dublin together. In the 
meantime three younger children, preceding the 
last and seventh, had died, thus reducing the 
family to four. After his entrance to the univer- 
sity, he began to show a strong turn for painting 
and an unconquerable objection to reading for his 
examinations. The unsettled and Bohemian pro- 
pensities of his paternal grandmother's family were 
stirring in the veins of the youth. One of his 
grand-uncles was a captain in the Irish Brigade, 
another held a like rank in the German Legion, 
while in the preceding generation, Field-Marshal 
Count Valentine Browne, served in the Austrian 
service, and was killed at the battle of Prague. 
The boy would have been a soldier of fortune him- 
self if he had lived in the preceding century. 
He was already beginning to be a wanderer, 
and would walk long distances, with his box of 
paints slung over his shoulder, to the houses of 
friends, where his paints and brushes were his 
passport, and in a very crude style of art he prac- 
tised on his entertainers by painting their portraits. 
More ambitious compositions he also attempted, 
preparing his own canvases and grinding his own 
colours. They were uniformly morbid in character. 
Among the subjects were ' One more Unfortunate,' 
' The Sands o' Dee,' and one suggested by the 
sudden death of a Kilkenny lady, remarkable for 
her charms, as she was dressing for a ball. These 
scarcely cheerful subjects expressed the tendency 
of his mind. Even his ' Opheha,' with all its 
beauty and painted with the degree of skill he 
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acquired later on, was a morbid subject, for not 
many would care to have a mad woman staring at 
them from their walls. However, this is going a 
long way ahead. For the present his art was in 
the crudest stage, and it was severely discoun- 
tenanced at home. It was a struggle few parents 
so circumstanced would have faced, to put all 
their sons through the University, and they were 
naturally disappointed that the cleverest of them 
was not making more of the chances they gave him 
with so much difficulty. He scrambled somehow 
through his examinations, but read for them very 
little, and once was ' cautioned.' His mind was 
taken up with these outbreaks of colour and stirrings 
of the poetic spirit. On his lonely walking expe- 
ditions he had a way of composing verses in his 
memory, without committing them to paper, and 
his poetry, like his pictures, was of a morbid 
character ; generally some foreboding or descrip- 
tion of the sensations of death, which had always 
a painful fascination for his mind. 

His only college success was the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's prize for English verse. The prize was 201., 
which set him up in brushes and colours. The 
subject was ' Poland,' and it was the kind of poem 
to gladden the heart of a Don. While, however, 
on the subject of early poetry, it is only fair to ssbj 
that he was not poetic or morbid from ill-health. 
On the contrary, he was a respectable athlete, and 
his running jump, which he practised with the 
active young peasants about, was over twenty feet. 
This may appear incredible to those who knew him 
later, in his sedentary days, but it is nevertheless 
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a fact. He was an excellent swimmer also, and I 
remember seeing him at Suirville, after he had 
been across the river and back with a strong tide 
running, go out again to rescue a lad who was 
being carried away by the current, and bring him 
safely to shore. The action was not unattended 
with risk, for the lad was struggling desperately. 

Our home life was very much self-contained. 
Willie Wills was the best of brothers, but he could 
tell delightfully horrible stories which froze the 
blood of his little listener and were generally told in 
the uncanny moonlight. He would try boisterously 
to laugh away the impression, but that was not so 
easy. But his boisterous laugh at the end of his 
horrible tales was characteristic of the mingling of 
buoyant good humour with the gloomy and morbid 
elements of his nature. Though solitary as a youth, 
he was also sociable and good-humoured, and some- 
times a trifle combative. In the twilight at home, 
a very pleasant time was that round the tea-table, 
when Mr. Wills would discourse by the hour, and 
the two collegians would daringly engage him in 
arguments in which Mrs. Wills used to step in as 
a moderator, for she disliked the strife of tongues. 

The household rule, which I think conduced 
very much to my brother's freedom from ill-nature, 
was that persons should never be made a subject 
of discussion. Indeed, we had not many neigh- 
bours to discuss, even if personalities had not 
been forbidden, for Suirville was completely iso- 
lated from the rest of the world, and a visitor 
was the greatest rarity. But the evenings were by 
no means dull, for besides the intellectual excite- 
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ment of such discussions, they were spent in 
family readings, and WiUie Wills was sometimes, 
very unwillingly, pressed into the service as reader. 
All Scott's novels were thus read out, and our 
mother used to translate such French works as 
' Sully's Memoirs ' — which were an inexhaustible 
delight — Moliere's plays, ' Gil Bias,' and other 
books from which she left out the passages we 
should have liked to hear. No pains were ex- 
pended upon housekeeping, cut ofi as we were 
from the civilised world, and my brother learned at 
Suirville the perfect carelessness about the conven- 
tionalities of life which made him always averse to 
their trammels. Desultory, unsettled habits, and 
art and literary aspirations, although alike con- 
genial to such a household, were not traits which 
were welcomed by his parents. They had hoped 
the talents he evidently possessed might lead to a 
successful career in one of the three learned pro- 
fessions ; but all efforts to direct them into such 
channels, were vain and fruitless. I can recall the 
Eev. James Wills in a grey shooting jacket — for he 
dressed clerically only on Sundays — delivering a 
tirade against portrait-painting as a pursuit unfit 
for a gentleman. His family pride was excessive, 
but my brother always stoutly stood up for the 
nobility of art in all its branches. It was not neces- 
sary then to press the question of his future career 
to a decision, but while his parents destined him 
for the Bar, he destined himself for art and litera- 
ture. Painting, drawing, flute-playing, writing 
poetry, were his only occupations, apart from the 
study of the masterpieces of the last century, in 
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which he delved and sunk himself, allowing his 
college studies to lie neglected to the last moment 
before the examination. 

His father could hardly complain of his son's 
following so closely in his own footsteps, for the 
desultoriness of disposition was hereditary. In a 
passage in the Blackwell diary of which I have 
spoken, he accuses himself of the same want of 
application, although the stress of necessity forced 
him later on, as it did his son, to devote himself to 
persevering work. The preaching of a plodding 
professional career was therefore contradicted by 
his own life devoted to poetry, painting, science, 
dramatic writing, metaphysics, criticism and mis- 
cellaneous literature. The stories he told of his 
early life tended to unsettle his children. He used 
to absorb us in accounts of literary society in 
London, meetings at a famous publisher's, break- 
fasts with Eogers, adventures when reading in the 
Temple. Sometimes he would give divinity a turn, 
and write essays which took even learned professors 
out of their depth. This versatility descended to 
his son, and had a good deal to do with unfitting 
him for the staid routine of a profession. 

Free then from the prosaic aspirations which a 
more commonplace round of home life might have 
bred for the Bar or Bench, Willie Wills made for 
himself in his long rambles a lonely world of his 
own ; in short, he was a dreamer. He would climb 
to the top of Tory Hill, or clamber up the square 
keep of Grannagh Castle, and seat himself in one 
of the empty sockets of those half-ruined windows 
that look out upon the Suir. Often, too, in an old 
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churchyard he would sit and dream among the 
tombstones ; but, with a Hamlet-hke melancholy, 
he shared also with the Danish prince a turn for 
whimsical freaks, of which the following may be 
given as examples. 

Our only neighbour was a worthy clergyman 
who lived a mile higher up the river at Clonmore. 
One evening, at the hour of dinner, my brother, 
dressed up as an old beggar-woman, seated him- 
self on the doorstep. A plate of fish and potatoes 
was sent out to the old crone, who seemed bent 
double with age and rheumatism ; but an observant 
eye was kept on the plate. Having finished the 
repast, the beggar-woman was seen hobbling off 
with it, and the clergyman, who was long and thin, 
promptly gave chase. The ungrateful mendicant, 
however, developed an unexpected speed, and led 
her pursuer a long chase through the fields, clear- 
ing hedges and ditches, till at last the bareheaded 
clergyman had to give up, in disgust, all hopes of 
recovering his china, and to the end never knew it 
was Willie Wills who, disguised, had slipped away 
undetected to the shelter of Suirville. 

A similar freak was nearly attended by un- 
pleasant consequences. He alarmed some prim 
ladies, whose frigidness he wished to disconcert, by 
appearing on the road and impersonating a mad- 
woman. Two constables who were on patrol duty 
were sent in pursuit, but he escaped by wading and 
swimming the stream. On another occasion, in 
Dublin, he induced two college friends to go out with 
him as ballad singers, and the trio returned home 
loaded with coppers. Even when he was much older. 
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similar aberrations from his usually grave tempera- 
ment appeared in a modified form. His school- 
boyish freaks were amusing as illustrations of his 
simple inconsequent character even when without 
much wit in themselves. He would take up 
whimsical ideas, such as to sail out in a boat on 
the sea in a pitch dark night, or row to the Good- 
wins to bring back a bottle of the golden sands, in 
which great ships with their cargoes lie engulphed, 
as he would describe with all his command of 
imagery. Combined with all this, he was morbid 
and abstracted ; and sometimes as he lay awake 
at night his thoughts troubled him and he would 
jump out of bed in a state of nervous excitement. At 
this time, too, he received religious impressions. 
We had little intercourse with the other side of the 
river, and for ladies the want of any boats except 
the little fishing cots made it only possible to cross 
when some larger boat could be borrowed from a 
vessel anchored in the stream. A state visit was 
then sometimes paid by Mrs. Wills to Curraghmore ; 
but Willie Wills was often at Portlaw with Dr. 
Martin, who was medical attendant to the Water- 
fords. The doctor lent him good books which 
turned his mind to religion. His friend and 
cousin, the late Archbishop of Dublin, whose grave 
and beautiful character influenced every one 
brought into contact with him, may have helped 
in producing those impressions, for the time at all 
events. He was fond of repeating some hues of 
the archbishop's in those days, and I do not know 
if they have ever appeared in print : — 
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'Tis sad when life is o'er 
To hope for no to-morrow — 

To fall asleep to wake no more — 
Alas, those words of sorrow ! 

To wake no more ! 

But who hath power to save 

Our soul from that dark prison ? 

What conqueror hath burst the grave ? 
Hath ever sleeper risen 

To sleep no more ? 

Yes, trembler, cease to weep ! 

Thou shalt not be forsaken : 
Jesus has slept as thou must sleep 

He woke as thou shalt waken, 
To sleep no more. 
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CHAPTEE III 

ENVIRONMENT 

A CHANGE in his father's fortunes brought the 
young artist and dramatist into a neighbourhood 
which afforded more social intercourse and greater 
opportunities of development. 

Dr. O'Brien, Bishop of Ossory, an old college 
friend of my father, promoted him, on the death of 
the old vicar, to the sinecure living of Polroan, and 
this proved a step to further promotion which fol- 
lowed shortly after. Polroan was not indeed a rich 
living, but the farmers and peasantry about us over- 
flowed with kindness. Many were the presents of 
oaten cakes, butter and eggs, sent from time to time 
to the vicarage. Although without exception Roman 
Catholics, they could not have been more free with 
their offerings to their own parish priest. If not 
spiritually, Mr. and Mrs. Wills were able to be of 
much service to their parishioners, one in legal 
matters and the other with medicine and advice ; 
and gratitude was a great virtue among those poor 
people. When the glebe-land became ours it was 
thought advisable to turn it into tillage, and this 
was done by the farmers and labourers, who came 
with horses and ploughs and worked without pay- 
ment. They had a dinner outside on the lawn 
when the work was done, at which many of the 
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labourers tasted, meat for the first time in their 
lives. The harvest was reaped in the same way 
and the hay cut down and saved. We never paid 
for a horse or cart. They were always supplied 
freely. If we wanted to drive to Waterford, a 
shopkeeper in Moncoin lent his horse and outside 
car, and we had only to say we wanted them. 
When the vicar of Polroan was promoted to the 
rectory of Kilmacow and the time came for moving, 
the people brought a long string of carts and 
packed up, and carried away all the furniture and 
belongings of the family, a distance of nine miles, 
to the new glebe-house. 

Intercourse, the friendliest though free from 
familiarity, with the primitive warmhearted people 
of that back-country place, had an influence which 
might be traced both in my brother's character, 
and in his strong sympathies, as shown in his 
novels, with the peasantry of Ireland. 

Our new home was very different in its sur- 
roundings. A brother of the Earl of Mayo had held 
the living for forty years, and everything about 
the glebe, that is when we went there first, was in 
spick and span order. There was a delightful 
garden, evidently belonging to an older rectory 
house ; for the yew trees were of a great age, and 
there was an ironbound arbutus tree which was 
rooted, it was said, in the time of the Plantagenets. 
One recognises in a poem called ' Pride,' the im- 
pression this garden, with its wealth of old- 
fashioned flowers, left on my brother's mind. In 
addition to the advantages of pasture land and 
garden, and a well-appointed farmyard, there was 
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a little colony of neighbours, many of whom be- 
came fast friends — the Flemings of Greenville, the 
Bennies of Dunkitt, and the Elliots of Eathkurby ; 
and the village furnished the church with a tiny 
congregation at the one service held on Sundays 
(when it was fine). Willie Wills attended church 
and, listening impartially to his father's discourses, 
found our large square pew a comfortable place for 
his own meditations. 

There was, about a mile away, a Quaker 
family (not a part of the congregation or of ' the 
neighbourhood ' ) named Humphreys, the great 
millers of the place. We grew very fond of their 
puritan manners and simple goodness, and they 
were more cultured than many country gentry, 
though pretending to no social standing. The 
river formed at Upper Kilmacow where they lived 
a small lake to turn their great mill-wheel ; and 
their pretty house, called Hermitage, among its 
perfumed gardens, stood on the slope above. 
Henry Humphreys and Willie Wills became in- 
separable companions. The young miller had a 
sanctum in the mill, and the subdued hum of the 
house of wheels made a drowsy accompaniment 
to the poetry he loved to chant. He knew by 
heart most of the modern poets, and would drone 
them for hours if he could only find listeners. He 
afterwards left the Society of Friends and migrated 
to London, where he got on the staff of the ' Morn- 
ing Post ' and ultimately became its foreign editor. 
At this time there was a literary society in Waterford 
chiefly consisting of members of the Quaker colony ; 
and Humphreys induced his friend to read papers 
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before this learned body, and take part in its 
' philosophical discussions.' Some of the subjects 
were ' G-hosts,' ' Mesmerism,' ' Spiritualism ' — they 
were generally of that sensational kind — and my 
brother acquired some practice in speaking, and 
made the hair of the literary society bristle by 
his ghost stories, invented on the spot and well 
authenticated by their narrator. The power which 
he then acquired of speaking in public deserted 
him when he became immersed in literary life. 
On one occasion, when he was called upon to 
respond to the toast of the Drama at a Mansion 
House banquet, he felt so much out of his element 
that he could never again be drawn into making 
a speech. However, the literary society had a 
stimulating effect on his intellect in those days. 
' Do the roses still bloom by the calm Bendemeer ? ' 
Does its literary society still lend sweetness and 
light to the TJrhs intacta by the silver Suir ? 

Except so far as he was drawn out of himself 
by our friends the Humphreys, my brother led an 
absent-minded life and did not join in our country 
recreations. He was inwardly absorbed and nearly 
as abstracted as Mr. J. M. Barrie's Professor 
G-oodwillie. In this he took after his father, of 
whose abstraction I remember many amusing 
instances. To mention one, it was his habit, watch 
in hand, to act as time-keeper while an egg was 
being boiled for Mrs. Wills. He stood by the fire 
one morning, watching mechanically, until habit 
told him the time was about up. Then first he 
became aware that the hands had disappeared from 
the white dial, then that it had grown oval, then 
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that it was an egg, then that his gold watch was at 
full boil in the saucepan. So like were father and 
son in this respect, that my brother has been known 
to go out into the street with a lighted candle in 
his hand as if he were about to do a public penance. 
When you spoke to him sometimes, if he were deep 
in thought, he would raise his eyebrows and survey 
you with a puzzled expression, as if his body were 
waiting for his spirit to come back from a great 
distance ; and when you recalled him from the 
depths of his abstraction he looked at you with a 
slight cast in his eyes, which he had not at other 
times, as if one eye had been recalled to earth while 
the other was still keeping in view a distant object 
of contemplation. He completed his University 
career but never took his degree. In later years, 
when he became famous as a dramatist, there 
was some idea of conferring one upon him, honoris 
causa, but his friends would hardly have known the 
genial Bohemian, who painted a portrait of himself 
with a pipe in his mouth, if the degree of LL.D. 
had been appended to his name. 

It was in those days he planned a poem on a 
Moorish subject which was to be a magnum ojms in 
several cantos, and he composed and bore in his 
memory hundreds of lines which he used to repeat 
in a voice of suppressed intensity. No fragments 
of this long poem remain, and other projects made 
him abandon it. His father's dramatic sketches, 
' The Last Days of Nero,' ' Domitian,' &c., gave his 
mind dramatic inclinations, and a cousin named 
Freeman Crofts, a young barrister of Cloheen House, 
near Mallow, who was violently stagestruck, and 
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on his visits to us used to act Hamlet and Macbeth 
in our drawing-room, encouraged the embryonic 
tendency. Among his first hterary attempts were 
short poems, which he sent to the editors of maga- 
zines with the usual result — they were returned 
as ' unsuitable.' In the bitterness of his heart the 
following boyish lines were written : — 

' Not suitable ! Not suitable.' Yes, always that reply — 

A flattering hope that reaps at last a discontented sigh. 

I toiled for hfe and bread ; my hod of toilful bricks I brought 

To help to build that stately pile, the edifice of thought. 

But I was gently pushed aside, those words I hear them now, 

' Not suitable ! not suitable ! ' still answered with a bow. 

'Tis tedious to go spinning on the weary thought cocoon — 

To ply the shuttle of the mind to failure's dismal tune. 

How many sleepless scribblers starved upon that answer mild, 

That phrase which sounds a funeral knell to every mind-born 

child ! 
The stillborn thought, the feeble voice that's stifled ere 'tis heard 
By that sweet phrase ' Unsuitable ' — I sicken at the word. 
I wonder will my coflin suit this weak, decaying frame ; 
I wonder if a sculptured stone will give me so much fame. 
I think I hear in fancy now the gowned sexton cry, 
' Not suitable ! not suitable ! Here, sir, he must not lie.' 
' Not suitable ! not suitable ! ' 'tis ringing in my ears, 
It seems to be the chorus song of all my future years. 
Through life that hateful burden rings, through every hope 

and plan. 
And follows, like a haunting voice, the disappointed man. 

A wide gap was caused in our home circle by 
the death of my sister Elizabeth, the eldest of the 
family. She had a great deal of influence over my 
brother, and used to make him brush and smarten 
himself up, and would try to draw him out into 
society. There was not indeed much scope in our 
neighbourhood for this social polishing, but she got 
him asked on visits to our relatives the de la Poers 
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of Gurteen, whose hospitable country house 
was always full of pleasant society. Count Ed- 
mund de la Poer was then a boy, but his father 
was the heaii ideal of a kind-hearted, dare-devil, 
Tipperary gentleman. The stories of his mad 
freaks recall those told of the Marquess of Water- 
ford of that day, his kinsman in blood and character. 
Many a wild riding or fishing excursion long after 
midnight issued from the gates of Gurteen, night 
there being frequently turned into day. When 
driving a light dogcart he would scorn to have the 
low gates on the Avenue opened, but would whip 
his horse at them and drive over. 

Both Elizabeth and Willie Wills were favourites 
at Gurteen ; but Elizabeth's death, which occurred 
at the Ansters' House in Dublin, was the end of 
those enjoyable visits, and removed an influence 
which might have considerably chastened my 
brother's Bohemianism. 

In writing about his early life, it seems natural 
to speak of him by the familiar home-name ; but I 
must explain that the child's name became the 
man's, and that owing to the peculiar charm of 
his character — the sympathy and tenderness which 
made him immediately friend to both young and 
old — he got to the last to be known, spoken of and 
spoken to, as ' Willie Wills.' 
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CHAPTEK IV 

DUBLIN LIFE 

Eauly attempts in verse were followed by the more 
ambitious project of writing a novel. His method 
of writing was from the beginning fragmentary. 
Odds and ends were written on loose sheets of 
paper in a very small, artistic-looking hand, diffi- 
cult to read. They were at all angles to each 
other, and he put these disjecta niemhra together 
afterwards in a fair copy. 

A curate was the hero of his story, in writing 
which his mind was on his old home. I well 
remember the concluding sentence, which dwelt in 
my child's recollection. He repeated it over many 
times, and it came to have that kind of extra- 
ordinary effect produced by some jingle of words 
which it is impossible to analyse : ' When the 
curate shall have been presented with sod and 
twig of the incumbency in perpetuo, and love and 
Mary shall be forgotten things.' The name of the 
novel was ' Old Times,' and it was dedicated to his 
friend Humphreys. I believe there was some 
association in those concluding words with the 
ceremony of induction in the rpofless church at 
Suirville, when a sod of turf was cut in the chancel 
and a twig broken from the elder tree and presented 
to Mr. Wills by the rural dean. 
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It was in order to illustrate this book that he 
taught himself the arts of wood and copper engrav- 
ing. Dickens's later novels were at that time 
appearing in monthly parts, and my brother 
arranged with a printer in Waterford to produce 
his story in the same manner. The parts were 
bound in green covers, on which the massacre of 
the innocents with crowquills by heartless Eoman 
soldiers, and Justice blindfolded with his manuscript 
in her scales, and a villainous-looking man at her 
side holding down the balance, symbolised the too 
probable fate of his book at the hands of the ruth- 
less critics. This novel, which came out irregularly, 
in parts intended to be monthly, was, however, well 
reviewed. The ' Atheneeum ' said, 'The tale opens 
sweetly and poetically. That the author can 
write is proved from the first number ' ; and the 
' Spectator ' observed that it gave indications of 
power and some freshness. 

In its first piecemeal production it could not be 
said to have been published, but he paid a visit to 
London and left numbers of it in Fleet Street 
coSee houses, which in his imagination still held 
the position they did in Johnson's days, and were 
the general resort of the literary world. To taste 
the pleasures of authorship he watched the faces 
of those who dipped into his story. One can enter 
into the feelings of an author who has broken the 
village bounds, and sees London reading his book, 
and, in the customers of the coffee houses, the fancied 
Steeles and Addisons of the hour ; he knows the 
exact passages they are reading, the pet phrases 
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and quaint thoughts actually passing from the page 
into their minds. 

The book was afterwards published in a collected 
form by Piper, Stephenson, & Spence, of Paternoster 
Eow, and McGree of Dublin, and subsequently, 
in one volume, by Saunders & Ottley (1857). 
Though the story was somewhat rambling the style 
was fresh, and the characters firmly drawn, and it 
left an impression long after it was read, which is 
a good test of merit. 

My brother now began to forsake home and to 
live in Dublin, and studied in the Life School of the 
Royal Hibernian Academy ; but art was then at 
the lowest ebb in Ireland for the obvious reason 
that there was no market for pictures. The oil 
paintings exhibited in Abbey Street were wall dis- 
figurements, and though a meritorious school of 
water-colour painters still existed, Irish talent had 
for the most part migrated to England No good 
thing could come out of the Hibernian Academy, 
and it was a pity the young artist did not spend the 
years he gave to art studies in Dublin to studying 
in London or Paris. Want of means was of course 
the chief difficulty. In Dublin he was at home 
and was able to earn the little he needed. Sir 
Joscelyn Coghill and Loftus Fox, relatives of his, 
had started a periodical named the ' Metropolitan 
Magazine,' and to it he contributed a serial story 
called ' Life's Foreshado wings.' He was the only 
paid contributor, and received ten pounds a month. 
The story was afterwards republished in three- 
volume form by Hurst & Blackett ; and although 
they paid him nothing for it, it served as an intro- 
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duction to his other books. He drew in his novels 
from his own experiences, and his characters were 
people he had met. Indeed, his fondness for 
studying character and analysing the idiosyncrasies 
of his friends often gave them great annoyance. 
He searched out their most sensitive feelings with- 
out any idea of hurting them, but impelled by his 
art temperament and a genuine wish to advise and 
assist them. This habit sometimes detracted from 
his great popularity ; and the worst of it was that 
if the victim showed irritation he would assume 
an air of cool and offended dignity, having been 
sincerely desirous as a counsellor and friend of 
doing a thankless office of kindness. 

In addition to writing for the ' Metropolitan 
Magazine ' he occasionally got a commission to 
paint a portrait, but he received very small sums for 
his pictures. He made copies of a picture of Chief 
Justice Bushe in his scarlet and ermine for different 
members of the family, for each of which he re- 
ceived five pounds. All through life, however, he 
managed to eke out money enough for his needs by 
his varied talents — but his needs were very modest. 
He was by nature extremely abstemious, and per- 
fectly careless what he ate or drank, or wherewithal 
he was clothed. He was just as happy roughing 
it in his own bare and untidy rooms as when living 
as a guest on the fatness of the land. One of his 
copies of Cregan's portrait of ' the Chief ' enabled 
him to pay a fortnight's visit to Paris, to which 
he made his five pounds stretch, crossing in a 
coUier, dining at the cheapest restaurants or having 
no dinner at all, and sleeping in what would 
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in London be called a ' Doss House,' where the 
lodgers slept upon shelves, like the berths in a 
ship, one above the other. For the rest, he fared 
sumptuously every day on imagination. The ut- 
most luxury he allowed himself was to sit at a 
table in one of the boulevards sipping a small 
portion of absinthe and conjuring up visions. None 
could take keener delight than he in the sights and 
associations of Paris. He revelled in the Morgue ; 
he felt the centuries crowd upon him in Notre 
Dame ; he steeped his senses in the glamour of 
worship at the Madeleine, and without a penny in 
his pocket, and minus a waistcoat, he landed on 
the quay in Dublin. But his imagination had 
enabled him to derive far more enjoyment from his 
cheap trip than all the magic of money could have 
procured. Paris teemed for him with visions — 
the scarecrow jacqueiiie, the mob storming the 
Bastille or dancing the frenzied carmagnole, the 
tumbrils loaded with their victims, and the red 
harvesting of the Eeign of Terror. What were 
the inconveniences of a plank bed or a scanty 
dinner to a mind fed on such illusions ? It was 
indeed one of the drawbacks to the pleasure of 
living with my brother that, owing to the mastery 
of his imagination, he could not see unpleasant- 
nesses in his surroundings, which, to the common 
eye, were painfully obvious. He rivalled Don 
Quixote himself in the way he invested his 
environment with romance and beauty. 

For those interested in him as a dramatist and 
who have seen his plays at the Lyceum, to linger a 
little about his early days hardly needs an apology. 
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Various influences of men and books were at 
work in those idyllic days in the formation of his 
literary taste, and first among them I would put 
Grerman poetry. He had long been a student of 
Goethe, but it was not till some years later, when 
his study of the greater poet had ripened his powers, 
that he was to come under the stimulating influence 
of Heine. The effect was immediate, and it was 
lasting. I once possessed a small vellum-bound 
copy of the poet, dog-eared and mutilated by the 
rudest usage, but with its margins covered with 
minute annotations in my brother' spa^fes de viouche 
handwriting. He had, indeed, a morbid affinity for 
that mixture in Heine of sentiment and sarcasm, 
of mocking bitterness and vain longings and regrets. 
The Bronte's novels, too — most of all ' Wuthering 
Heights ' and ' Jane Eyre ' — left their imprint upon 
him, and were formative influences. This class of 
reading led him to the choice of depressing themes, 
from which, later in life, he had great difficulty 
in freeing himself. Everything he produced was 
conceived more or less in a minor key. Happily 
for him his friend Humphreys was a fund of litera- 
ture of a healthier kind — his society was that of a 
library not of a man. He widened my brother's 
literary tastes and put books in his way. 

Another of the friends who influenced his mind, 
in those Dublin days, was Charles Pelham Mulvany, 
a man of extraordinary promise and little perform- 
ance. He was a brilliant scholar, wrote clever 
verses and parodies, talked Hegel, was a free lance 
in the front rank of the University thought of his 
time, the best hearted of beings, but one of the 
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most eccentric and impulsive. He left the reputa- 
tion of a man who could have done anything he 
had chosen if he had only been ballasted with a 
little dulness and common-sense to keep that cork- 
like cleverness of his from turning over. He had 
a mad look, and was very careless about his person 
and dress. His eyes, which gazed intently, were 
somewhat bleary, and his lips pursed out as he 
said odd, original things in a high monotone, or 
intoned eloquent bits from Professor Euskin or 
John Henry Newman. His coarse shock of hair 
stood up in intellectual revolt, and the hand that 
held his pipe showed a superiority to soap and 
water. A rusty graduate's gown hung about his 
shoulders, while a battered trencher cap, stuck on 
the back of his head in dissipated fashion, crowned 
the edifice. He had extraordinary versatihty. He 
could go into the divinity school, where, amongst 
budding curates, his Bohemian presence might 
almost be deemed a profanation, and carry ofi the 
prizes held out to encourage pious merit ; while in 
the law school he snatched the bait of learning 
from voracious law students. When I last met 
him he had joined the medical school, and was, as 
usual, carrying everything before him. It was his 
unhappy fate to get into the Church, for which, 
though deeply Eitualistic, no man could have been 
more wholly unfitted. The Bishop who suddenly 
laid hands on him must indeed have been unmind- 
ful of the Apostolic admonition. As might have 
been expected, he ended his days, under a cloud, 
out in the backwoods of Canada. 

Mulvaney was chosen to be my mentor when I 
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entered the University, and for a couple of terms 
we had rooms together in Trinity College. In this 
way he became acquainted with our family and 
was invited to Kilmacow Rectory, and he and my 
brother soon struck up a friendship. In Dublin 
they constantly met at Dr. Anster's house. The 
Collegian introduced his friend to a set in the 
University a good deal his juniors, and at their 
convivial meetings his geniality and talents made 
him very popular. 

It was from his own family, however, that my 
brother's natural genius derived most of its culture. 
The pleasant houses of relatives, among whom he 
was a favourite, were always open to him. Mr. 
Arthur Bushe, a Master in one of the courts, lived 
in Fitzwilliam Square ; a stone's throw off, Mr. 
John Plunket, afterwards Lord Plunket, son of the 
Chancellor, in Upper Fitzwilliam Street ; Mrs. Fox, 
with whom lived the Chief's widow, had her house 
in Fitzwilliam Place. Other branches of the 
family were scattered about town, forming a 
numerous clan, remarkable for culture and here- 
ditary talent. In their houses my brother spent 
much of his time. There were also in those days 
many friends of his father's who made him warmly 
welcome. This pleasant society held him in Dublin 
for fully a dozen years, after he had left the Uni- 
versity, years which were the seed-time of his 
literary career. 

His earliest dramatic composition was written 
for the Plunket children, and performed in their 
hay-loft ; one of the actors being Charlie Hunter, a 
nephew of the late Archbishop Magee. The family 
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talent he possessed might have shone as brightly 
on the stage as it did on the archiepiscopal bench 
in his grandfather and uncle. Indeed, the per- 
formances in the hay-loft were worthy of a better 
theatre, and my brother's reputation was well 
established in the schoolroom and over the stables 
before he wrote the little extravaganza ' Luralie ' 
for performance in the drawing-room in Fitz- 
william Street. In this, Mr. David Plunket, now 
Lord Eathmore, who was a very promising actor 
and would have made a great name on the stage, 
played the gallant hero. The little play was 
written at Bellevue, a house belonging to the 
Power family, opposite Waterford, and overlooking 
the windings of the river Suir, out of which the 
river king and his daughter were evoked by their 
author. The songs in ' Luralie ' were set to 
popular dance music, and it had the unprecedented 
run of two nights at the Plunkets' house, and was 
then transferred to that of Mr. Power, a Poor Law 
Commissioner, who lived in Fitzwilliam Square. 
This germ of dramatic authorship was published 
in a collection of drawing-room plays, of which the 
remainder were written by the Honourable Mrs. 
Greene, fourth daughter of Lord Plunket. She 
was the authoress of many clever and touching 
books for boys, and to the end of his days one of 
my brother's best friends. 

He and I were then living together, and on one 
of those play-nights, as we returned home, screams 
and cries of ' Fire ' attracted our attention, and we 
saw a woman in Salem Place rush in her night- 
dress out of a house in the upper windows of which 
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the glare of flames was visible. The South Circular 
Eoad was deserted at that time of night, not even 
a sohtary policeman being in sight, and we learned 
that an old lady was sleeping in the room which 
was in a blaze. My brother had a notion that by 
crawling upstairs on his hands and knees the smoke 
would be less stifling, and he actually succeeded 
in this way in reaching the old lady, whose candle 
had set fire to her bed curtains, and carried her 
safely downstairs into the open street. He also 
managed to get at a small table, which was said 
to contain a large sum of money, and to fling it 
out of the window. The whole woodwork of the 
room had by this time caught fire, and my brother 
bid me fill buckets of water in the kitchen and 
hand them up to him, while he, having wrapped 
round his head a wet cloth to save himself from 
being scorched, with great courage attacked the 
flames, until the fire was practically extinguished. 
It was only then that a douche of water which we 
received in our faces on the stairs made us aware 
that a fire-engine had arrived. The Dublin news- 
papers next day gave a very brisk account of the 
fire, the rescue, and of the extinction of the flames 
by an amateur fireman who had refused to give his 
name. 

And, yet all through his life, and then even 
more than in later years, my brother had the repu- 
tation of a dreamer, and of a man incapable of 
action or energy. This estimate of him was shared 
by the very relatives whose admiration for his 
ability was perhaps less marked than their genuine 
affection for him individually. They could forgive 
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the unconventionalities of his ways and the 
Bohemianism which was all the more marked in 
those exclusive Dublin circles. They overlooked 
these things for the charm of his conversation, 
quaint, original, syhipathetic, attractive to all the 
women he knew, and to children simply irre- 
sistible. He loved, like another Eip van Winkle, to 
collect round him, on the smooth gravel walks of 
Fitzwilliam Square, his little audience of children, 
some sitting on his knees, some perched on the 
rail of the iron-backed bench, all crowding round 
him, fascinated by those stories, whose sudden 
unexpected endings had always a touch of drama 
which never failed to tell. So he would hold them, 
poised between mirth and terror, their elders even 
caught into the gathering, and kept within the 
group by the grotesque humour of the impro- 
vised tales. Sometimes the little listeners would 
go home silent and awed, and the mothers, domestic 
rather than literary, would beg of him the next day 
to make his stories for the future less upsetting to 
their nerves. All his life he loved children, and 
knew them and understood them — his simplicity, 
akin to theirs, and his tenderness and gentleness 
making them at once his friends. 

He had an unfortunate but deserved reputation 
for breaking engagements, sometimes more from 
disinclination than forgetfulness. He would go 
out of his way to oblige his friends, correct their 
manuscripts, and lend them his brains ; but the 
distaste of doing what he had bound himself to do 
grew upon him as the time of fulfilment drew 
near. He would do on impulse what he disliked 
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doing on compulsion. This applied to money- 
matters also. He was generosity itself when he 
had money to lend or give away, provided it was 
to a person who had no earthly claim upon him. 
Among his Bohemian friends one might apply to 
him the words of his own song in ' The Man 
o' Airlie,' 

A mint o' kindness was his hand, 
His heart a mine o' pity. 

An amusing story, that illustrates his caution in 
pajdng and his carelessness in giving money, may 
be told here, although it belongs properly to his 
London life. 

He came into the Garrick one evening, having 
just received a large cheque for a play, and a friend, 
who had lent him 51., naturally thought the time 
propitious to ask for repayment. My brother 
assured him that pressing demands of all kinds 
(which very likely existed) made it impossible to 
pay him just then. Probably he had made the 
same excuse often before, and the words had 
become a mere common form for him. His friend 
was rather crestfallen ; but, knowing his man, and 
that he would completely forget all about his 
excuses in half an hour, tried another plan. He 
came in later in the evening, when the cheque 
had been cashed, and this time, saying nothing 
about a debt, asked boldly for a loan of five pounds. 
' To be sure, my dear fellow,' said my brother, 
taking out a handful of sovereigns, ' take whatever 
you hke.' To lend or give away, which, in his 
case, were practically the same, was delightful to 
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him ; but to pay had not the same relish, and was 
only fulfiUing an irksome obhgation. I would not 
imply that he did not pay his debts, but he put ofi 
doing so. How freely he lent and gave away 
money there are sheaves of cheques to prove. He 
was not a man to borrow, even when he had need, 
for he had a sturdy independence, and his lending 
was often but a delicate way of giving. 

One of his old friends of those early Dublin 
days told me that he was once walking up Eegent 
Street with my brother when they were stopped by 
a gentleman who soon showed by his manner that 
he had a grievance to air. ' You were to have 
dined with me last Thursday,' he said to Willie. 
' You fixed the day yourself, and I arranged my 
party that the guests might be friends you would 
like to meet. You never turned up, and you never 
even wrote my wife a line of apology. It was 
really too bad.' My brother's concern was great 
and very genuine, and he showed it in his face and 
in his manner. The other was pacified, and they 
were parting good friends, so much so that he 
said he would once more try to have him at dinner, 
and once more let him fix his own day. That day 
was fixed, and they parted. ' Willie,' said my 
brother to the friend with whom he was walking, 
' I suppose you know who he is ; for I have quite 
forgotten his name.' I tell this story of my 
brother, not, I hope, at the expense of his sin- 
cerity, but to show how oddly sensitive he was of 
hurting the man's feelings, and at the same time 
how blindly he trusted to the chapter of accidents. 
He shrunk from telling the acquaintance whom he 
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had treated so badly that he really could not 
remember his identity, and allowed himself to rely 
on the chance of its being known to the friend, 
W. L. Woodroffe, with whom he happened to be 
walking at the time. Everyone who knew him 
well will have had some such story to tell of him. 
On one occasion, when his cousin, the late Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, went to dine with him, and 
arrived at his studio at the appointed hour, the 
host had gone out for the evening, and was having 
his solitary chop at Gatti's. Indeed, if invited by 
him to dine at his club, his friends knew that it 
was wise to prepare for eventualities by an early 
dinner. The cordiality of his invitations could 
only be equalled by his consternation and blank 
astonishment at finding he had forgotten all about 
■ them. He would ask one to wait for him for five 
minutes in the street, and not return for the rest 
of the day. While he would break the most solemn 
engagements, if he had made a promise to do 
something utterly unfair and detrimental to him- 
self, and were urged to retract it, he would say 
doggedly, ' I have promised,' and nothing on earth 
would induce him to protect himself from the 
consequences of his want of business capacity. His 
eccentricities, however, never made him less 
welcome among his friends. On the contrary , with 
the unbounded sincerity of his apologies, they gave 
a zest to his character for which he was all the 
better liked. He was indeed hail-fellow with sets 
and in circles completely out of touch with one 
another, and as popular with the muscular school 
in the University — through his cousins Percy and 
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Artie Bushe, men of renown in the D.U.B.C. — as 
in its literary and intellectual coteries. He was 
such a good fellow that he was liked by opposites, 
and in all companies made equally welcome ; 
but the one thing that it was most difficult to get 
him to face was any public function, especially one 
in which a member of his family was concerned. 

Towards his younger relations he assumed a 
protecting and advising tone, not in the least 
offensive, but arising from real distrust of their 
abilities — most of all in regard to public speaking. 

I can remember an instance of such anxiety 
of mind on the occasion of his last visit to the 
University of Dublin. It was the opening night 
of the College Historical Society, and it fell to 
my lot, as what is called auditor, to deliver the 
annual address. The Yiceroy, the kind-hearted 
and popular Lord Carlisle, presided. A blue riband, 
a fuzz of white hair, a stately presence, a sonorous 
speech, with well-rounded periods and a peroration 
ending with Floreat Academia, are all that I 
remember now. Willie Wills was seated on the 
platform beside his father, who was decorated with 
his Oratory medal won in earlier days, when he, 
too, had been an office bearer in the Society. 
Willie always called me 'my man,' and my task 
that evening filled him with distrust and alarm. 
After all, however, had passed ofi well, and the 
public speeches were over, we adjourned to the 
customary supper, and this amiable concern for a 
member of his family was again called into play. 
Chief Justice Whiteside made a witty speech, as 
he always did on such occasions, and alluded, in a 
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humorous and bantering way, to his friend of early 
days, Dr. Wills. This brought the old country 
clergjrman to his legs, to his son's consternation, 
and on the spur of the moment he made a reply 
which outshone the legal luminary, and success- 
fully turned the laugh against him. The speech 
raised the old medalhst to high popularity among 
the students present, who said, with the genial 
irreverence of youth, that he was a ' fine old cock.' 
Shortly after, having already taken out his Doctor's 
degree. Dr. Wills was appointed Donnelan Lecturer 
in the University of Dublin ; but, of all his life of 
lost talents, that night, when he revisited the scene 
of his youthful success, and gave the young fellows 
a taste of the extempore speaking of fifty years 
before, was, I think, the most gratifying triumph. 

My brother had now considerably passed the 
rubicon of thirty, and was becoming conscious of 
the fugaciousness of the years. There was a sus- 
picion of autumn in the falling of his hair, the loss 
of which caused him much distress. He adopted an 
expedient to hide it, which made Punch, when he 
had risen to fame, customarily allude to him as 
' Willie Wiggs.' He used to say ' we grow old in 
our sleep,' when, on getting up in the morning, he 
saw in the looking-glass the lines which came in the 
night. He began to feel how little he had accom- 
plished — one novel stillborn, and one published in 
an amateur Magazine of Irish circulation. In- 
deed, it would then have seemed a very rash 
prophecy to say that a man who had apparently 
wasted half his life, and had been given time to 
show his capabilities, would in a few more years 
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have won a high literary position in England, and 
be known to fame throughout the United Kingdom. 
It was, I believe, in some degree owing to the 
influence of his friend Humphreys, who was already 
planning a new career in London, that he at last 
made up his mind to seek his literary fortunes in 
the English capital, and leave behind, as he used 
to call them, his ' daisy-picking days.' 
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CHAPTBK V. 

HE GOES TO LONDON AND BECOMES A BOHEMIAN. 

My brother's first journey to London was by sea, 
and in a sailing vessel. This slow, roundabout 
method of travel had the advantage over the 
express, which whisks the traveller from capital to 
capital, that there was time fully to feel the sensa- 
tions proper to entering the realms of history. As 
he entered the Thames and saw the Tower in the 
early dawn, silent and with its shipping clustered 
by it, the crowd of memories it awakened made 
him burst into tears. After experiencing them 
so keenly himself, he always enjoyed receiving 
the reflex of such sensations from others. I 
well remember an instance, many years after, 
when I travelled with him to London for the first 
time. Owing to the famous Abergele accident on 
the road, the train was delayed many hours, and we 
arrived at Euston at daybreak instead of in time for 
dinner. Even at that untimely hour he carried me 
off— tired out and hungry as I was — to Fleet Street, 
and then in a cab to the Tower, that he might see 
the effect upon me of a first introduction to Temple 
Bar and the historic fortress. His own first visit 
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to London was in 1855, and I do not know where 
he put up then, but when he came to stay in 1862 
he simply crossed the road from Buston Station and 
took root, like a seed blown by the wind, on the 
spot on which he had fallen. Afterwards, when 
Humphreys, who had severed his connection with 
the Mill and the Quakers, arrived in London, the 
two friends took chambers in Clifiord's Inn, close 
by Temple Bar. 

Six years' residence in Clifiord's Inn formed a 
distinct phase in my brother's life — the period of 
literary activity. From the quiet shades by the 
mill-pond at Hermitage, where they watched of 
summer days the brown trout move like shadows 
in the water, or the wood-pigeons flutter in and out 
of the woods of Gi-reenville, they were now trans- 
ported to the fever of Fleet Street, entirely depen- 
dent on their own exertions. Humphreys had 
the better chance of the two, for he was one of 
those men whose general information seems to 
ordinary mortals omniscience ; and omniscience, 
coupled with a high speed in shorthand, marks 
out a man for a Parliamentary reporter. On the 
other hand, as his prospect of a living, "Willie 
Wills had only the vague uncertainties of literature, 
and the little poem ' Not Suitable,' quoted in the last 
chapter, shows how disappointing he had already 
found them to be. The two men lived as chums, 
in the garrets of No. 1, and must have felt the music 
there is in the distant noise of London streets, even 
in the endless rolling by of the wheeled traffic, to 
those who hear it for the first time. That continuous 
roll is full of vague possibilities, and gives a pleasant 
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sort of new-world sensation. The hardships and 
privations are part of a romance ; and of these my 
brother had, at the commencement, his full share. 
He was writing 'Notice to Quit,' but was often 
without money, and, save for Humphreys, without 
friends. Scarcely conscious, in his abstraction, of 
the privations he was enduring with manly cheer- 
fulness, there yet were times when it was forced 
upon him that he was hungry and had no money 
to buy food. He used to tell how one morning, 
after having gone to bed over-night supperless, he 
got up breakfastless. The void within made him 
restless, and day was but dawning as he sallied 
forth and walked down Fleet Street. As he passed 
along in the growing light he and a policeman at 
the same moment saw a bright half-crown gleam- 
ing on the pavement. Both made a dash for it, 
but the hungry man was the quicker, and secured 
the prize ; and so he got his breakfast. The first 
friend he made in London was Joseph Knight. 
That was in the year of his arrival for good, 1862. 
Shortly after they became acquainted, Mr. Knight 
went to call upon him at Clifford's Inn, and had an 
intuition that his friend was hungry. He asked 
him to come and have dinner with him at Carr's 
restaurant, close by, and the great readiness with 
which he consented to dine showed Mr. Knight 
that he had made a shrewd guess. They had a 
good dinner together, and under its influence the 
mortified and crestfallen expression passed away, 
and he became his own hearty self. At the time 
there was nothing on either side which implied one 
man wanted a dinner, or that the other saw he did ; 
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but, three or four years after, Willie Wills said, to a 
mutual friend, ' There's the man who gave me a 
dinner when I hadn't one.' And when he became 
better off, and the lean kine of the years had given 
place to the lustier ones, he insisted on showing 
his gratitude for that dinner at Carr's by doing a 
pastel portrait of his friend's eldest daughter. In 
those early days Knight and he were a good deal 
together, and read their poetry to each other. He 
was an excellent literary adviser, a better judge of 
other people's work than of his own, and he used 
to say to his friend, ' Put in something grim — give 
the grim suggestion,' and Mr. Knight owns that he 
learned from Wills the value of the deeper note in 
his work. 

His early struggles and privations, added to the 
natural tenderness of his heart, made him very 
compassionate to broken-down men of letters. 
Whenever he himself had money in his pocket he 
was always ready to share it with the literary 
wrecks that drift about so hopelessly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet Street. One of those whom he 
thus assisted was a man named Pyecroft. On a 
cold winter night, returning to his rooms, he found 
Pyecroft coiled up outside his door asleep. He 
brought him in and improvised a bed for him on 
chairs, and in the morning shared his breakfast 
with him. Pyecroft showed an appreciation of his 
hospitality by staying on for many months, becom- 
ing a fixture in the chambers. Some days after he 
was thus installed, a friend visited Willie Wills 
and found him muffled up in his great coat, 
smoking a pipe on the stairs outside his own door. 
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He was naturally a chilly mortal, and used to say 
his epitaph would be 

Here lies Willie Wills, 

Who was very subject to chills ; 

and it was then bitterly cold weather. ' Why don't 
you go indoors ? ' asked his friend. - ' Well,' he 
said, ' Pyecroft has the greatest objection to the 
smell of tobacco, and I would not like to offend 
him, as he is my guest.' Those whom he treated 
with such gentle consideration, and whose feelings 
he would not have hurt for the world, were often 
utterly selfish and careless of his, and robbed him 
right and left without compunction. 

At this time novel writing was his sole occu- 
pation, and he had entirely laid aside the brush. 
' Notice to Quit,' on which he was engaged, was a 
gloomy story, suggested by one told of a distant 
relation who went to a doctor to be medically 
examined for an insurance on his life. The 
medico, after applying a stethoscope to his heart, 
and listening attentively for a while, looked up 
calmly and said, ' I hear your death-knell ringing, 
sir.' The novel is a psychological study of a man 
thus brutally warned. He dies at the moment of 
a dramatic success. There is a loud call for the 
author, and he comes forward and bows, and for a 
moment the audience are astonished at his bow 
amounting to a prostration on the front of the 
box, but a bright stream of crimson tells them 
that he has obeyed a higher call. It is a grim 
story, and some of it was written at our home in 
Ireland. The author studied a book on heart 

E 
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disease, and expatiated on the symptoms until we 
all fancied our hearts were affected. 

The publishers, again, were Hurst and Blackett 
— and they paid him, in royalties, fifty-two pounds 
ten shillings. The same firm published ' The 
Wife's Evidence,' written at Clifford's Inn in 1863. 
It was republished in a cheaper edition in 1876, by 
Ward, Lock and Co. The idea of the book was to 
illustrate the injustice of a wife being compelled to 
testify against her husband in bankruptcy, while in 
a criminal case she is incompetent to give evidence. 
The principal incident is that of a son taking the 
guilt of his mother, while the wife, who witnesses 
the crime and whose evidence, in spite of himself, 
would save her husband's life, has her lips sealed 
by the law. The germ of this novel was a story 
his father. Dr. Wills, used to tell of a Mr. 
McLaughlin, with whom he was acquainted. He 
was hanged for a murder really committed by his 
mother. The incident of his asking her to stand 
where he could see her in the crowd on the morning 
of his execution was part of Dr. Wills 's story, but 
there was no question of a wife's evidence for or 
against McLaughlin. As to plot, this novel with a 
purpose, in point of construction was the best of 
his works. It had a considerable degree of success 
in this country, and in America both it and ' Notice 
to Quit,' which critics have spoken of as the 
strongest books of their time, have become stand- 
ard works of fiction. ' The Wife's Evidence ' was 
dramatised by the author for Mrs. Vezin, the play 
being called ' A Mute Witness.' The murderer in 
this was the father of the hero. I doubt, however. 
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if it was ever produced. The position he gained 
by those two novels gave him an introduction to 
' Temple Bar Magazine,' then edited by Miss 
Braddon, and published by Mr. John Maxwell ; 
and he wrote for it a serial called ' David Chantry.' 
It is the story of a man who lives down the dis- 
grace of a fraud committed by his father, and not 
only supports his mother and sister by his literary 
efforts, but repays by monthly instalments the 
fortune of the heroine. My brother was accused 
of inability to deal with figures, for, at the rate 
stated, the repayment would have taken a hundred 
years ; but this involved the assumption that the 
instalments were never to increase. The novel is 
interesting, as forecasting the author's own life of 
devotion to his mother, the purpose of which was 
probably present to his mind at this time. The 
accusation was made against him that he had 
copied Thackeray's style ; but, as it was un- 
doubtedly the natural style in which he always 
wrote, this was an undesigned compliment. ' David 
Chantry ' was republished by Ward, Lock and Co., 
in 1877. 

It was while he was living at Clifford's Inn, in 
1863, an incident occurred illustrative, like that 
in connection with an opposite element in Dublin, 
of his combination of modesty and courage. He 
was strolling, one Sunday, with Mr. Thomas Hewitt, 
a barrister (from whom I have taken the facts) 
towards London Bridge, and on getting to Old 
Swan Wharf, they saw an excited crowd on the 
bridge and edge of the wharf, and learned that a 
blind youth had fallen from a barge moored above 
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and was being carried out by the strong current of 
the ebbing tide. No one had made any attempt to 
save him, but in a moment, WiUie Wills sprang on 
a barge, and leaping into the river in his coat and 
boots, was strongly swimming in the current, urged 
by hundreds of directing fingers and voices to the 
spot where the lad had sunk for the second time. 
A shout announced his reappearance above the 
surface, and the swimmer redoubled his efforts to 
reach him before he sank for the last time. The 
lad's struggles or some bend in the current carried 
him out still further, and it appeared that the 
attempts to rescue him must fail, although only 
a few yards now separated them. The drowning 
lad was evidently going down, and only an arm 
appeared above the water when, by a fortunate dip, 
a man on a passing barge hooked him up. Willie 
Wills had a desperate struggle to reach the bank, 
but succeeded, after great exertion and peril, and 
took refuge in a tavern from the crowd of his 
admirers, afterwards escaping by a side door, and 
steadily and characteristically refusing his name 
and address. In a few weeks' time a parchment 
certificate, which hangs before me on the wall, came 
from the Koyal Humane Society. Mr. Hewitt says 
that it caused much amusing amazement and 
speculation on his part as to the witnesses who 
could have recognised him and given the informa- 
ation ; and he never guessed the obvious solution 
of the riddle, that it was Mr. Hewitt himself. In 
faded ink it records the admiration of the Society 
for his intrepid and humane exertions. The 
parchment is dated October 21, and the act to 
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which it refers took place on August 16. His friend 
Mr. Woodroffe has told me that intimately as he 
knew my brother, and over a period of more than 
thirty years, he never heard him allude to this 
adventure, and his first knowledge of the existence 
of the parchment was when it was found by some 
friends in a drawer full of dusty papers in a corner 
of his studio in Fulham Eoad. 

The success of ' The Wife's Evidence ' was 
signaKsed by the unwonted chime of gold in its 
author's pocket, for Hurst and Blackett paid him 
one hundred and twenty pounds down for the book. 
This stroke of good luck enabled him to join the 
Arundel Club, which was then one of the meeting- 
places of the rising talent of the day. Among its 
frequenters were Mr. Clement Scott, the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, Edward Blanchard, Joseph Knight, 
Denis Deane, painter and writer, Swinburne, W. S. 
Grilbert, John Oxenford, and many prominent actors, 
including Irving, Bancroft, and Toole. An influ- 
ential member of the club, James Anderson Ros5, 
became one of the young author's warmest friends, 
and often invited him to his place at Wandsworth, 
where he had a splendid collection of engravings, 
afterwards lent to the Arundel. Many were the 
pleasant evenings spent under his roof with men who 
have since made their names famous in art or letters ; 
but with regard to my brother the kind master of the 
house soon adopted the rule of never waiting for him, 
as his remarkable talent for forgetting the most 
sacred engagements was speedily recognised. 

Anderson Eose was a solicitor, much respected in 
his profession, with proclivities towards both art and 
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letters. To his feckless friend he was a tower of 
strength and counsel, and his admiration and affec- 
tion for him were unbounded. My brother's novels 
and some grim Eabelaisian poems circulated in the 
club had established his literary reputation among 
the members, and socially he was a great light and 
very popular. There was a strong contrast between 
the sombre and morbid character of his writings 
and the cheerful boyishness of himself ; for among 
his friends there could not be a more genial com- 
panion. The sis o'clock dinners at the Arundel, 
which enabled actors and critics to get to the 
theatres, were the most sociable and delightful club 
dinners in London. The club after dinner suffered 
eclipse until midnight, when the actors and jour- 
nalists had finished their work at the playhouses 
and newspaper offices and returned to keep up the 
entertainment till daylight was well advanced. 

By degrees my brother grew such a part of 
the establishment that he subsequently, in 1867, 
moved from Clifford's Inn, where his friend Hum- 
phreys had taken to himself a wife, and small voices 
invaded the literary sanctity, and had rooms in 
the Arundel, very high up and over-looking the 
river. He continued a constant frequenter of the 
club until 1871, and used often to bring in his 
cousin, Mr. David Plunket, on his entering Par- 
liament in 1870. After the success of 'Charles I.' 
he joined the Garrick, of which Mr. Plunket also 
became a member, and they were thus a good 
deal in each other's society. 

The dramatic quality of his novels had been 
commended by the Press ; and this, along with 
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early suggestions and his life among actors at the 
Arundel Club, induced him to try his hand upon a 
play. He wrote ' St. Cyr,' afterwards called 
' Ninon,' in the year 1864 or 1865 ; and his friend 
Knight, who formed a high estimate of its merits, 
took it in charge. It was by him offered to 
Benjamin Webster, and others, but in those days 
no manager believed in poetic drama. Knight 
read it to Kate Terry (Mrs. Lewis), who was greatly 
impressed by its merits. She was then about 
retiring, but said that she would play it if she ever 
returned to the stage. However, for a number of 
years after that it remained on the shelf. 

Another pleasant literary opening was afforded 
to my brother by the introduction his father gave 
him to Dr. Westland Marston, a poet and drama- 
tist, best remembered by his play ' The Patrician's 
Daughter.' On the rare occasions of a visit to 
London, Dr. Wills, who had formed a friendship 
with Marston when he was a student in the 
Temple, was a welcome visitor at his house in 
Eegent's Park Eoad, a great meeting-place of clever 
people. The Irish litUrateur was a brilliant talker, 
and recklessly flung about original ideas and clever 
sayings, and his host had to take him aside and 
warn him confidentially that they would be picked 
up and appropriated by his other guests, who, he 
assured him, always took care to keep their good 
things to themselves, but had no scruples in 
annexing those of other people. 

Dr. Wills met there, among lesser lights, Baily, 
the author of ' Festus,' Douglas Jerrold, and Heraud, 
the writer of a mighty epic, called ' The Flood,' 
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besides dramas, of which one named ' Gorbudoc,' 
is reminiscent of Shakespeare's ' Lear,' and 
another, ' The Descent into Hell,' of Dante's 
'Inferno.' At one of these symposia, Heraud, 
a little man with long hair, who was regarded 
as somewhat of an infliction, asked Douglas 
Jerrold : ' Have you seen my " Descent into 
Hell " ? ' 'I wish to God I had ' replied Jerrold. 

Dr. Marston took a liking to his old friend's 
son, and invited him to his Sunday evening and 
Monday morning levees of artists, actors, and men 
of letters. Among the men of a later generation 
he became acquainted with at these gatherings 
were Dante Eossetti ; Parnell, who wrote under 
the signature ' Q ' ; ' Earthly Paradise ' Morris ; 
Home, author of ' Orion ' ; Hepworth Dixon ; 
Ford Madox Brown ; Herman Vezin ; the com- 
pany, besides, including sundry of the leading 
spirits of the Arundel already known to him, such 
as Swinburne and Joseph Knight. In this literary 
coterie Willie Wills has been described as slovenly 
in his dress, with a pipe sticking out of one pocket 
and a roll of manuscript from the other, and, 
generally speaking, with a smudge of charcoal or 
daub of colour, like an American Indian's war paint, 
across his face ; but wearing, nevertheless, the un- 
mistakable air of a gentleman. 

His host had a charming and amiable daughter, 
and between Nellie Marston and my brother there 
grew up a little romance, which led, however, 
to nothing, and she afterwards married Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy, the poet; but their union was 
short, as he only lived a year after their mar- 
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riage. Her brother, Philip Marston, the bhnd 
poet, has also passed away, and not one of the 
family round which that bright circle gathered now 
remains. 

After the pleasant symposia at Eegent's Park 
Eoad, in the small hours of the morning, my brother 
often walked home with Herman Vezin, and thus 
struck up an intimacy and friendship which led 
to the first production of a play of his on the stage. 

It is curious that this admirable actor should 
have been the discoverer of two such dramatists as 
Albery and my brother. Albery began life with 
disadvantages of social position, which made his 
subsequent success the more creditable. Vezin 
nursed his dramatic genius for some years and ulti- 
mately procured for him his first opening. ' Dr. 
Davy ' was the joint production of Albery, Yezin, and 
my brother ; but it was chiefly the work of the last- 
named, though produced under Albery's name. 
Gratitude is the exception in this world, and the 
man who laid both the rising dramatists under so 
much obligation drew, in this respect, a contrast. 
My brother used always to point to him and say : 
' There is the man who first opened the door of 
fame to me.' The opportunity occurred in this 
way : Vezin, when in Grermany, had seen Carl Von 
Holtei's play ' Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab ' 
(Laurel-tree and Beggar's-staff) and he asked my 
brother to adapt it. The adaptation was called ' A 
Man and his Shadow ' ; it was played without 
success in the provinces, and in Edinburgh had 
the bad fortune to be sandwiched between Charles 
Kean's visit and the Italian Opera. The adaptor 
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afterwards found in it the germ of ' The Man o'Air- 
he.' This, however, is anticipating ; it was some- 
thing to have made a beginning. On novel writing 
he still depended for his livelihood, and his next 
book was ' The Three Watches ' (Hurst and Blackett) , 
and for this, also, as for ' The Wife's Evidence,' he 
received 1201. down. It is dedicated to Arthur 
Bushe, Master of the Queen's Bench, Ireland, and 
the preface is dated from Clifford's Inn. His hero, 
a rude and simple sea-faring man, is intensely real : 
Will Blair, the unstable, and Mosie with his dog- 
like fidelity, the clergyman of St. Bees, and the old 
stoker, step out of the canvas living beings. This 
novel he wrote in the form of a serial for ' Tinsley's 
Magazine,' and it was followed by the ' Love that 
Kills,' which was an analysis of the strongest 
passion in our nature, in its most sinister form, 
inflamed by jealousy and partaking of insanity from 
physical injury. It drew striking pictures of the 
relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
the Irish Famine, and the Eebellion of 1848 ; and 
it showed a warm glow of sympathy with the Irish 
peasantry, which no one would have suspected 
in a man apparently so wholly out of touch with 
politics. The book bore on its title page a motto 
applicable less to the contents than to the author's 
state of mind, when, having written his last novel, 
he was about taking up his brush again : 

For I am weary 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

An incident happened in connection with this 
novel which threw him into the greatest distress 
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of mind. One of the reviewers spoke of ' naughty 
Mr. Wills ' borrowing whole pages from his own 
novel, ' Old Times ' and using them in the serial 
novel running in ' Tinsley's Magazine.' As already 
explained, ' Old Times ' had not really been pub- 
lished at this time, and he not unfairly regarded it 
in the light of old material which might be 
worked up again. For a man with such fertility 
of mind it was curious how he would sometimes, 
to save the trouble of inventing, thus repeat 
himself. But he fancied, when Mr. Tinsley sent 
for him, that he might be accused of having done 
something dishonourable ; and as he went to see 
him in company with Herman Vezin, muttered 
again and again, as if the character he might have 
claimed for himself was a lost possession — sans j^etw 
et sans re]proc]ie ! In half an hour he came out 
from his interview with the publisher greatly 
relieved. Mr. Tinsley instantly accepted his ex- 
planations, and his face no longer wore the expres- 
sion of anxious misery. 

For a very short time after leaving Clifford's 
Inn he came to live with me in Great Percy Street, 
and he also revisited Dublin, and spent some 
pleasant months with his old friends and relations. 
He and Mr. David Plunket were then thrown 
together more than in the old days before William 
Conyngham Plunket, his cotemporary and early 
friend, was made a bishop, after which they 
seldom met. Willie Wills used at this time to 
have many pleasant walks and much genial 
intercourse with his cousin, and he delighted 
in the humorous reminiscences they recalled 
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together, adding touches of his own which 
heightened the joke, and he was never more full 
of spirits or in more complete enjoyment of life. 
This preceded their intercourse in London, and 
must have been in the early part of 1868. 

Before quitting the subject of his novels, I may 
notice the distinction he always drew between 
novels and plays. The simile he used was derived 
from his other art of painting. 

' The novel,' he used to say, ' is a large canvas, 
on which you have plenty of room for atmosphere, 
foreground, middle distance, and vague horizons ; 
you can give yourself wide scope in the develop- 
ment of your characters and their surroundings. 
But in a play you have room for nothing that does 
not advance the action ; every sentence must have 
a purpose, and the relative values of all your 
materials must be most carefully preserved to 
make perfect the stage perspective.' 

A great change was now coming over his life. 
It was from his home in Ireland it came, and 
transformed the idle literary man about town, 
making his hundred or two hundred a year by 
writing stories for the magazines, into an indus- 
trious worker earning a considerable income. The 
change would never have come from within 
himself. Failing something to keep him up to it 
he would not, merely for the sake of making money, 
have devoted himself to work as he did for the next 
few years, until hard work was less necessary, and 
he became able to earn money with greater ease. 

In the five or six years of purely literary life 
he only occasionally visited his home. He did, 
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however, pay at least one visit to Attanagh during 
the Hfe of his father, who was promoted to this 
hving in 1860. Great was his mother's joy and 
pride when her wandering ' son came back, bearing 
with him his sheaves of hterary distinction. 
Attanagh is near Castle Durrow, in the Queen's 
County. It was at one time an episcopal residence, 
and the house is a long, low building, with a range 
of rooms, in our time disused, and, it is unneces- 
sary to say, haunted. It boasted a Deer Park, but 
without deer, and what was dignified as a lake 
containing several islands on which the swans 
nested. There was also a well-stocked fish-pond, 
and a trout stream bordering the place. By the 
banks there was a pleasant walk shaded by ancient 
beech trees, called the Twelve Patriarchs. A great 
ecclesiastical community of rooks held convocation 
in the tops of the old trees which met over the 
avenue, and stood round the little churchyard like 
solemn elders. In vacation times, Mr. David 
Plunket, an ex-University fast bowler, came to 
us and trained some of the village youths, who, 
on one occasion, defeated the redoubtable eleven of 
Ballyragget. In this place, and in the ancient 
garden, with its sun-dial and trim yew hedges, Dr. 
Wills's last days were placidly spent. His death 
occurred in the year 1868. Had he used his 
talents as counters in the game for advancement 
in the world he might have won a distinguished 
position ; but he was a philosopher, and, like his 
son, devoid of personal scheming and contrivance, 
which are so indispensable to success. He was 
buried under the shadow of the little church of 
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Attanagh ; and after the funeral my brother carried 
ofi his mother to Dublin, and there took a house 
for her. He engaged the house entirely on his 
own responsibility, undertaking to meet all expenses, 
although hitherto he had earned only enough for 
his own small personal outlay ; and, leaving her 
there, he went back to London to make an income 
for her. From that hour he supported her in 
comfort, for the twenty years of her widowhood, 
and the cheque never failed to come in good time to 
meet every expense of her little household. 
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CHAPTBE VI. 

TAKES A STUDIO. 

Mrs. Wills used to say that Heaven blessed the 
chivahy of the son she loved so well. Certainly, 
from the time he took 35, Wellington Koad, and left 
her there to go to earn money for her in London, 
he did succeed as he had never succeeded before. 
He gave up novel writing and returned to painting. 
Leaving his rooms in the Arundel, he took No. 15, 
The Avenue, Fulham Eoad, a studio that had large 
doors opening out on mews at the back, which sug- 
gested that it might once have been a coachhouse. 
The front door, however, opened on a long corridor 
common to the artists, who had studios at each side 
of it. 

His chances of success as an oil-painter would 
have been slight, but he took up pastels with great 
success. He now developed an extraordinary 
power, through the medium of pastels or coloured 
chalks, so easy to work in, of making portraits, and 
catching the dainty evanescent charms of expres- 
sion in refined faces. Of children he could catch 
infantile meanings and traits with a wonderful 
subtilty, and at the same time simplicity. He 
thoroughly understood them, and, as before noticed, 
had a great power of winning their confidence. 
There is among his pastels a delightful little 
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picture — which is a whole chapter in baby psy- 
chology — of an infant, in a white cap, sitting on 
the ground surveying a huge pumpkin, which con- 
fronts it with menacing rotundity, and has been 
endowed by the artist with the hint of a smug and 
contemptuous personality. Contending emotions of 
curiosity, anger, and fear, strive for the mastery in 
the baby face, and are expressed by every finger on 
its little baby hands, and every toe of its bare feet. 
The fingers and toes express perplexity and alarm 
no less than the face ; and I doubt if there was ever 
a better study of an infantile mood, or one that 
showed more knowledge of babydom. 

The wizard power of holding children spell-bound 
and drawing out the play of expression greatly 
helped him as an artist. He told them stories and 
transferred to his mill-board the artless grace that 
he had freed from all restraint of self-consciousness. 
As a portrait painter of children in this particular 
medium, he has had few equals ; and if, some time or 
other, a gallery of his pastels were brought together, 
they would illustrate a rare genius, one that in a few 
years — five or six — came and went. 

His success in this line of art was very quickly 
gained. He began by asking five guineas, but was 
soon able to charge twenty for a small picture 
finished in three or four sittings. 

Some friendly sitters advertised his pictures 
by sending them to the exhibitions, and showing 
them in their drawing-rooms. Soon people began 
to flock to his studio. He understood women as 
he did children, in all their moods and meanings ; 
and he brought out beautiful expressions, and then 
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translated them with an easy, careless touch of the 
chalk and a rub of the finger. The secret of his 
success was a gentle-born mind interpreting gentle- 
born faces. 

Among his best were Lady Granville, Lord 
Garmoyle, and the Marchioness of Bute. It was 
phenomenal the suddenness with which he de- 
veloped this new art, and the success which he 
reached within a couple of years. In practising at 
the Academy Life School he had used pastels in 
drawing from the figure, and perhaps this suggested 
chalks as a medium in which he might exercise his 
talent of firm drawing and dainty colouring, with- 
out being impeded by the tyranny of technique. 
He had always loved the softness of Greuze's 
paintings, and pastel drawing lent itself to soft 
outlines. The limpid eye, the poetry of the Cupid's 
bow lip, the fine spirit of the nostril and the 
delicate poise of the eyebrow, the graceful balance 
of the head and turn of the neck, the tint of 
sea-shell ears, the comb-confined shower of hair, 
ideahsed portraits of hands at ease, the whole 
daintily framed in gold, began to fill a place of 
honour in many drawing-rooms. The struggling 
literary man had already blossomed into the 
successful artist. If he had lived up to his 
success he might then have become one of the 
fashionable painters of the day in this particular 
line of minor art, and in a while might have charged 
a hundred guineas for a baby gem. That he had 
some idea of the necessity of this was shown by 
the institution of a page in livery. But he got no 
further, and the little attempt at smartness quickly 
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faded away. The crowning point of his career as 
an artist in pastels was when the Queen's Secretary- 
wrote requesting him to attend at Osborne to do 
portraits of Her Majesty's grandchildren. The 
Queen had no more loyal and loving subject, but 
his Bohemian instincts were averse to going ; 
what other men would have deemed the greatest 
honour of their lives he looked at simply from the 
point of view of his untrammelled way of life which 
would be cabined and confined at Court ; and it 
seemed to him the simplest way out of it to write 
a polite note to the effect ' that he regretted a 
prior engagement would prevent his having the 
pleasure of attending.' Captain Campbell, whom 
he had met in Dublin, as aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant, coming into his studio found the 
summons to Osborne on the floor ; but he was 
unable to explain the etiquette with respect to 
royal invitations to the artist, who had gone out for 
the afternoon, having pleasantly thrown the subject 
off his mind. The next day a telegram came from 
Osborne to the following effect : — ' The Queen 
commands Mr. Wills to attend at Osborne im- 
mediately.' Startled by this message, and 
enlightened by his friends as to the solecism he 
had committed, he started off at once and stayed 
for a month at Osborne painting the royal children. 
As might well be supposed, his life at Osborne 
was rather uncongenial, and his natural freedom 
and ease were curbed. When he was doing a 
portrait of a royal baby, on all fours, and good- 
humouredly said, 'Look up, little one,' the lady-in- 
waiting reproved his familiarity, and told him he 
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must address the infant as ' Princess,' or ' Your 
Eoyal Highness.' One of the children of the Duke 
of Edinburgh he christened ' The Imperial Baby,' 
which amused the Queen so much that she often 
asked how Mr. Wills was getting on with the 
' Imperial Baby ' ? Although the altitude of the 
Palace seemed to him a little difficult to breathe in 
freely, he was greatly charmed with the kindness 
of Her Majesty, who treated him with none of the 
distance and hauteur of which he was conscious in 
the manner of the Court functionaries. The pastel 
portraits, which he did, hang at Osborne ; and, of 
course, royal patronage gave a great stimulus to 
sitters, and shortly afterwards he went to Dublin 
and reaped a large harvest there also. When he 
returned to London he found a crowd of commis- 
sions awaiting him at his studio. 

But oil-painting was his ambition, if pastels 
were his hvelihood. Sometimes he persuaded his 
sitters to allow him to do full or half-length por- 
traits of them in oils, and some of these appeared 
in the Academy or the Grosvenor, one of the best 
being a portrait of Lady Wenlock, which, though 
badly hung, was admitted to have fine qualities of 
colour, and to be painted in a firm, broad, and well 
restrained style. He did a full-length portrait of 
Princess Louise, which was not, however, by any 
means a success; but Her Eoyal Highness took 
lessons from him in pastels, and showed much 
kindness to the young artist. 

From a very early period ' Ophelias' began to 
appear. Always a great student of Shakespeare — 
every page of Bell's twenty- volume edition, on my 

E 2 
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shelves now, was familiar to him — the distraught 
beauty of Ophelia haunted his imagination. I can 
remember four Ophelias all more or less alike, and 
with a reminiscence of one sweet face — a young 
relative who died in early life, and of whom Willie 
Wills was very fond. ' Here's Kosemary, that's 
for remembrance. Prithee, love, remember,' is the 
legend of the picture. The finished edition of 
'Ophelia and Laertes ' is in Mr. Irving's possession, 
and hangs in the vestibule at the Lyceum. He 
never could recover the face that he had painted in 
the early study for the picture, and at last adopted 
the strange expedient of cutting it out and in- 
serting it in the larger canvas. The picture, in 
style and colouring, reminds of Watts ; but although 
overloaded with colour it is to be doubted if any- 
one who was a mere painter, however admirable, 
could have painted its equal, for it is a dramatist's 
realisation of a dramatic conception. The sweet 
madness in the eyes contrasts with the sad 
intensity of manly grief with which Laertes con- 
templates his distraught sister ; the wild-flowers 
and herbs she has gathered drop from one listless 
hand, while the other proffers the sprig of rosemary. 
The pose of the figure is wonderfully graceful, and 
expresses dazed and hapless waywardness. If not 
as a work of high art, yet as a dramatist's poetic 
realisation of Shakespeare's sweetest creation the 
picture will always be extremely interesting. The 
painter had generally a great objection to going to 
see his pictures in the exhibitions, and got others 
to tell him how they looked ; but when this 
one was hung in the Academy he stood near it 
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shyly courting the pubhc verdict — just as he had 
watched the readers of his first novel in the Fleet 
Street coffee-houses — and, himself personally un- 
known, saw two painters in passing pause beneath 
the picture, and remark that in conception it was 
more than the work of a mere artist. 

It is curious that only four or five paintings 
should remain of a life which was so much devoted 
to art. So far as I know, he never sold an oil- 
painting, though an enthusiastic American in Paris 
offered him alarge sum for his ' Ophelia andLaertes.' 

His only other paintings that I can remember 
were ' The Mediaeval Bell Eingers,' exhibited in 
the Grosvenor Grallery ; a large picture, A wood- 
nymph music-bound by a baby satyr's pipes ; A 
Scottish mother rescuing her infant from the eagle's 
eyrie ; A young girl, in meditation over a letter she 
has dropped, in unpoetic surroundings ; A sea-nymph 
in an iridescent shell receiving the visit of a goggle- 
eyed gurnet. Another, an unfinished picture, re- 
calls an amusing and characteristic story. Danton, 
Andre Chenier, with other victims of the Eevolu- 
tion, are being dragged on a tumbril to the place of 
execution, surrounded by the surging Paris mob. 

My brother, fond of contrasts, had painted the 
poet with his weak, sensitive face leaning on the 
strong-jawed, determined-looking Danton, both 
shadowed by the doom to which they were being 
hurried. He had worked at the picture all the week, 
bringing out the character in the faces of his Danton 
and Chenier, and leaving the rabble in mere out- 
line till he should find the kind of model that 
answered to his idea. On Saturday afternoon he 
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went off to spend a delightful two days of rest with 
his friend Eose. On Monday he returned to work, 
letting himself into his studio. There he found 
an ungainly-looking man, quite at home by the 
fireside, and, in fact, seated in the one comfortable 
chair of the place — the sitter's chair, which my 
brother used to call the throne. This rough- 
looking customer, marvellously ill-featured, was 
obviously in possession. My brother, wholly un- 
suspicious, accosted him cheerily,, ' Well, my 
friend, what can I do for you ? ' 'I am the 
Queen's Taxes,' said the man, retaining surly pos- 
session of the throne. Willie had left this debt 
unpaid through sheer carelessness. He was well 
in funds at the time, and, as he told his friend 
Woodroffe, had received ' several papers with 
" whereas," ' and had triumphantly used them for 
lighting his pipe. He now took his cheque-book from 
his pocket — he always carried it in the pocket of 
the long ulster which he wore summer and winter — 
and proceeded to write a draft for the amount. 
But the ' Queen's Taxes ' gruffly announced that 
he was not going to be done like that. My brother, 
I need not say, would have been incapable of such 
a deception — he was not going to take a cheque, he 
wanted cash down — quids. Then Willie begged 
him to go to the bank and get the cash. But the 
' Queen's Taxes,' with a knowing look, declined to 
abandon his distress. A friend at this juncture 
chanced to come in, and volunteered to go to St. 
James's Square and bring back the money. When 
he returned, a surprise awaited him. On the dais, 
in an inconceivably unpicturesque attitude, he saw 
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the ill-favoured bailiff posed and motionless, and 
standing in front of his easel, the great canvas 
upon it, my brother looking intently up, with that 
stand in one eye which was a peculiarity of his 
when he was painting, and contemplating his sitter 
with undisguised approval. Indeed, the ' Queen's 
Taxes ' was not more delighted to gain his entry 
into the studio, than my brother to receive and 
keep him there. Here, at last, he found the very 
face he was looking for. The great picture, laid 
aside for so long, might now be proceeded with. 
Moreover, the bailiff proved a lie to physiognomy. 
He was a most intelligent, companionable fellow, 
eager, indeed, in the pursuit of his profession (and 
his public), but rich in anecdote which delighted 
my brother. The appreciation was reciprocal ; 
moreover, his vanity was flattered by being asked 
to sit. And whenever he had a vacant two hours 
he would come to the studio, mount the dais, take 
his pose, as an execrating mob, and was heard to 
say that ' Mr. Wills paid better than the Queen's 
Grovernment.' I don't know what his salary was, 
but feel quite sure this was true. 

In this studio, large and lofty, all the arts in 
which my brother dreamed away his life were 
represented — his clay modellings, his camera and 
chemicals, picture frames without pictures, and 
pictures without frames, pieces of ancient tapestry, 
bric-a-brac, painting materials, manuscripts, and 
books. But the genial master seemed contented, 
unconscious of the confusion by which he lived 
surrounded. He was so lovable and whimsical in 
all his acts and ways that those who came to see 
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him delighted to make him a study, for he hved in 
an ideal world to which the outer only lent sugges- 
tion. Out walking with a friend he might find 
fault with the ungainliness of a cloud, and say that 
it would debar any artist's picture from admission 
to the Academy, but the domestic disorder to which 
he was so accustomed he was happily, or un- 
happily, incapable of seeing. For the unfortunate, 
or even the unworthy, he had unfailing toleration. 
His imagination invested them with interesting and 
prepossessing qualities which no one else could 
discover. He had no eyes but for the good in those 
he pitied, and, like divine charity, believed, hoped, 
endured. His gentleness and good nature suffered 
him to be infested by loafers, to shield whom he 
would often, in his excess of generosity, sacrifice his 
real friends. One instance only is recorded of his 
ridding himself of a studio parasite. This in- 
dividual, like Pyecroft at Clifford's Inn, had 
become a squatter in the studio, but took an 
opportunity, after some months of hospitality, of 
stealing a considerable sum of money. "With great 
ruth and unwillingness to deprive even such an 
unworthy protSge of the shelter of his roof, my 
brother invited the thief to an expensive restaurant, 
and stood a sumptuous repast ; and having raised 
the culprit's spirits to a high state of buoyancy 
dropped two sovereigns into the hand that had 
stolen his money, and regretfully said good-bye. 

Even animals seemed to be aware of the 
gentleness and pity that reigned in this temple of 
art. My brother had a theory that cats in London 
were of one sex, and that there were no toms. There 
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came, however, a visitor to the studio that upset 
this cherished behef. The magnificent proportions 
of the creature, the fair round face, the ample 
whiskers and dignified bearing put beyond doubt 
that a genuine tom-cat had sought the asylum. 
This rare animal became a special favourite ; my 
brother was fond of it, and it was fond of him. It 
would jump on his knee and sit there and purr, 
and often when his pipe had gone out he would 
abstain from bending forward to light it, lest he 
should awaken tom. But this illusion was to pass 
away, for about a month after his arrival tom 
became a mother. This indiscretion on tom's part 
was the origin of the studio kitten. 

Among the happiest memories cherished by my 
brother of those days were the visits paid to the 
Avenue, Fulham Eoad, by Princess Louise, who, 
an adept in the art herself, took interest in his 
pastels, an interest which was strengthened by the 
Marquis of Lome's appreciation of the artist as a 
literary man and a rising dramatist. There was 
great excitement among the loafers at the studio 
when the Princess was expected, and for once they 
were bundled out ; but if my brother had been 
receiving his royal guest in a palace, instead of a 
scene of such desolation and disorder, he could 
not have been more self-possessed or have met the 
Princess with more genial bonhommie. Her Royal 
Highness, who liked the unconventional artist, was 
much amused at the general viinage, and, with 
the greatest good nature, allowed my brother 
afiably to introduce the sitter, who happened to 
occupy the dais. He was quite unconscious in 
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doing so without permission of any breach of 
etiquette, and Her Eoyal Highness, who recog- 
nised, under his artistic Bohemianism, the culture 
and manners of a gentleman, by her gracious de- 
meanour allowed no hint to escape that he had 
committed a solecism. 

The scene of confusion the studio presented 
was at all events large, and its ingredients artistic, 
and pardoned by one who always, like Princess 
Louise, sympathised with art. There were others, 
however, to be reckoned with who had even less 
knowledge of Court etiquette than the artist himself. 
The studio kitten was one of these. It would 
spring on the Princess's train, and, much to her 
amusement, dart after the trailing garment ; while 
a monkey, whose habit it was to let itself down on 
visitors from the gas bracket as from a trapeze, 
screamed with fury at the sight of a lady's dress. 

It will easily be understood that sitters of less 
exalted rank did not make the same allowance, 
and were infinitely less tolerant, and gradually they 
diminished in number, until at last driven away 
altogether ; but by the time the last of them had 
disappeared he had begun, in the third phase of his 
life, to make an income in the new character of a 
poetic dramatist. Where relays of smart people had 
been idealised on his millboard, scenes of drama 
sprang into existence, and imagination created 
worlds out of chaos. 

Long, however, after the sitters had ceased to 
come, Willie Wills believed that painting the oil 
pictures which he never sold was the one plank he 
could trust to for a living. He spent money on 
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models, and, the better to study French art, he 
took a studio in the Impasse Helene, Kue de 
Clichy, in the artists' quarter up by the heights 
of Montmartre. If any one suggested that these 
were useless expenses — the studio in Paris, espe- 
cially, as he seldom went there — he would show 
that he felt deeply hurt, and with gentle dignity 
would remind the remonstrant that he had a 
mother to support. Of course he could not quite 
ignore the fact that his dramatic work did contri- 
bute to his income ; but he always remained to 
himself the artist, as in truth he had been for a 
while, but not in the form of art he loved. It was 
truly said that he would freely have given all his 
dramatic laurels for one success as a painter, and 
that he fretted out his heart at his life-long 
failure. 

His friend, Karl Axabruster, director of the 
orchestra at the Court Theatre, often invited him 
to feasts of delightful chamber-music, to which 
gathered all the most appreciative. At one of 
these parties, a lady who had been greatly excited 
at the prospect of meeting the author of ' Charles I.' 
gushed out with a httle speech on the honour of 
meeting the first dramatist of the age. He replied, 
with a courtly bow, which acknowledged the com- 
pliment and duly recognised her personal charms : 
' Madam, I am a poor painter, who writes plays 
for bread.' 

It would have been difficult to have had a more 
delightful guide in a picture gallery than this poor 
painter, who wrote plays for bread. He had a rare 
poetic insight which showed you much in meaning 
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and effects that the commonplace eye had missed. 
I have spent hours with him in the National 
Gallery and South Kensington Museum, the Louvre 
and Yersailles, and seen through his eyes more than 
I ever saw before in pictures. Yet with all his 
knowledge of the ways of art and his'capability of 
revealing them to others and making poetry of 
painting, it was curious how he escaped being a 
successful artist in oils. The hindrance to success 
was more than imperfect acquaintance with art 
processes or inabiHty to produce effects at the first 
intention without labouring them with^colour. Nor 
was it merely want of facility in finding Nature's 
equivalents, or slovenliness in detail. There was 
some other limitation to his powers. His mind 
teemed with fancies, but they did not fertilise into 
many conceptions on canvas. His^art was barren ; 
like a man who can be in love with only one 
woman, he seemed to be capable of|having only one 
picture on his brain. Poor mad Ophelia haunted 
him always. 
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CHAPTBK VII. 



It is impossible to be strictly chronological in 
writing the life of one whose occupations were so 
scattered. As it was in his literary period he put 
forth his first dramatic effort, his second falls within 
the few busy years spoken of in the last chapter, 
while he was a fashionable portrait painter in 
pastels. The inspiration of ' The Man o' Airlie ' 
was drawn from an early poem of his own, which, for 
that reason, he wished should never see the light ; 
the subject of it was the Burns Centenary. The 
idea of the last scene is taken from this, but he also 
borrowed a dramatic germ from his adaptation of 
the German play ' Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab.' 

The drama was written for Herman Vezin, and 
he had in its construction the advantage of the 
actor's advice and criticism. An agreement was 
drawn up, for he always, with unsophisticated 
seriousness, played at being businesslike even when 
the agreements were to his own disadvantage ; 
and although he liked to have something ' in 
writing ' he invariably lost the paper. Only 
one single agreement out of all his numerous 
plays was to be found among his papers at his 
death. On the occasion of the last visit he paid 
his friend, Vezin told him the outline of a plot. 
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which moved him so much that he exclaimed, in 
his impulsive way, ' I'll write a play on it. Write 
down an agreement on half a sheet of paper ' — 
the half sheet implying that the terms would 
be nominal. The agreement in the case of ' The 
Man o' Airlie ' was that he should share the 
profits up to a hundred pounds ; but, as he had 
received fifteen pounds for ' The Man and his 
Shadow,' which had been a failure, he consented 
that this should be included as a part of the con- 
sideration. Ultimately, as there were no profits, 
but, on the contrary, Yezin lost by the play, he 
received nothing. A very small scrap of paper 
would have been enough for this agreement. As to 
his indebtedness to 'Lorbeerbaum und Bettelstab,' 
Tom Taylor, who had read the German play, said, 
in the 'Times,' 'The author of "The Man o' 
Airlie " is fully entitled to the honours of original 
authorship.' 

Much of this play was dictated to Vezin, and 
so slowly did the author move in the unaccustomed 
medium in which he afterwards wrote so rapidly, 
that the amanuensis has said he sometimes felt im- 
patient enough to jump out of the window. His 
stage knowledge frequently obviated the need of 
scene changes, and, if a passage was not well 
written, he insisted on the author re-writing it. 
In the last fine scene of the play, my brother 
brought the crazy poet to the foot of his own 
statue, and he was indignant when Vezin, unappre- 
ciatively, asked him what he was going to do with 
the statue : ' Can't you see the depth of tragedy 
and the satire of the old beggar poet sitting under 
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the statue raised in his honour ? ' he exclaimed 
angrily. Yezin pointed out the necessity of not 
leaving this to the imagination, and my brother 
then struck out the scene of the unveiling of the 
statue by the wealthy peer who had treated the 
poet as a poor dependent, but grew eloquent over 
his memory, and claimed the credit of having dis- 
covered his genius — as, in the early poem I have 
mentioned, ' Prim fashion lisped its parrot praise 
with condescension latent.' The play was pro- 
duced in July 1867, at the old Princess's Theatre, 
with Mr. Vezin in the character of James Harebell. 
It was his greatest performance, and one never 
to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. But 
the business of the piece was discouraging to him 
as manager. He was playing in ' The Man o' 
Airlie ' to an average of thirty pounds a night. 
The weather was oppressively sultry, and the 
theatres were doing hardly any business. Of course, 
they were not confessing to this, but keeping up 
the usual game of bluff, while instead of 200 Z. or 
250Z. houses, their receipts were as low in some 
cases as ten or twelve pounds. In reality, there- 
fore, although he did not know it then, Yezin was 
doing extraordinarily well ; and if he had not been 
disheartened, might have made a great hit with the 
piece later on, when the weather cooled and town 
fiUed again. Strange to say, the play has never 
had a fair hearing in London. To describe the 
effect which it produced I cannot do better than 
transcribe the words of a famous critic, George 
Henry Lewes, who thus wrote in the ' Spectator,' 
July 27, 1867 : 
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' Mr. Herman Vezin, lessee of the Princess's 
Theatre, has made a very audacious experiment. 
He has ventured, in an era of burlesque, melo- 
drama, and great triumphs of carpentering, to 
bring out on the stage a genuine and modern 
Enghsh tragedy, " The Man o' Airhe," by Mr. W. 
Gr. Wills, author of the remarkable novel reviewed 
some years ago in our columns, called, " Wife's 
Evidence." We do not know that " The Man o' 
Airlie " will succeed — indeed,we shall give, by-and- 
by, some reasons for suspecting that it will not ; 
but of this we are certain, that Mr. Wills has pro- 
duced a very original, and, in many respects, a very 
noble work, a prose poem of a high and simple kind, 
rather than an ordinary drama. He has ventured, 
in defiance of all traditions, to place upon the stage 
a play entirely tragic, in which there is no plot, 
in which the action does not turn upon love, in 
which there is no first-class female part, in which 
there is no room either for the comic or the farcical, 
and in which the main interest is of a kind the 
mass of playgoers necessarily cannot appreciate, 
yet which produces on the majority of them a 
most overpowering effect. The writer had strolled 
on the second night of the performance into the 
pit, knowing nothing of the piece or its author — 
rather expecting a kind of Highland melodrama, 
and he can bear unbiassed testimony to the depth 
of feeling several times displayed. Women, evi- 
dently of the lower middle classes, who scarcely 
understood the bad Scotch in which the dialogue 
is carried on, were sobbing unrestrainedly ; and if 
the stout Scotch tradesman who stood next me 
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was not crjdng, he ought to consult an ocuHst 
about the state of his eyes. The value of this 
emotion as a test of the value of the piece is in- 
creased by the fact that it is due exclusively to 
sympathy with mental pain of a rare and spiritual 
kind — the agony of a ruined and maddened poet : 
agony no doubt in part that of a bereaved husband, 
and therefore common to mankind, but in part, 
also, of a blasted literary and poetic ambition, 
which might under other treatment seem ridicu- 
lous. To make shop-girls care — care to pain — 
because an ignorant simpleton in a plaid cannot 
get his " sangs " published, seemed to us a triumph 
of art. 

' Vezin used Aberdeen Scotch, the most difficult 
of all for Englishmen to follow. " Oh, hang it ! " 
said a man near me, " that's a fine beggar, what's 
he saying ? " And then, and all through the piece, 
extempore translations were offered in audible tones 
in four or five parts of the pit. 

' The second act is deficient in action, though 
it might read well. In the third, however, the 
action quickens. Harebell has accepted the situa- 
tion as private secretary, his wife has died of the 
close city air, and the poet, frenzied by her loss, 
saddened and bewildered by the blasting of his 
hopes of literary fame, wearied with incessant 
copying of documents, gradually loses his reason, 
wakes for a moment to refuse to betray the man 
who has plundered him, and finally fancies he 
sees his dead wife, and walks over the stage with 
his arm in that of her invisible spirit, his face 
expressing a bewildered fondness, his left hand 

G 
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patting the air where her head should have been. 
In the strange affectation of insanity, Mr. Vezin 
did the scene well ; there was no applause, except 
from one fool of a claqueur, who, we hope, will read 
this opinion of his judgment ; but over the house, 
dropping as it were from gallery to pit, descended 
a dead strained silence, a silence such as we never 
but once recall in a theatre, succeeded, as Harebell 
vanished, by a roar of recall. Every side of an 
emotion of extraordinary complexity — insanity pro- 
duced by grief, but shot as it were with literary 
vanity and regret, and tempered by natural sweet- 
ness, courtesy and simplicity of nature — had, we 
are satisfied, been caught by the least trained 
portion of the audience. 

' In the recognition and death of Harebell, no 
words can fairly express the dramatic power of the 
scene. It carries away the audience, overwhelms 
the somewhat artificial dialogue, conceals as in a 
mist the woodenness of the actors, who, Mr. Vezin 
excepted, seem not to have a conception of the 
situation they are depicting, and while the audience 
quiver with emotion, are intent upon attitudes of 
the most Philistine staginess. The blasted life 
of a poet culminates in a situation which makes 
his failure and his grand success, the fulfilment 
and the futility of his hopes, his misery and his 
pride, his triumph and his utter fall, patent to 
men who, in all probability, never read a line of 
poetry in their lives. To make such a destiny so 
manifest, to show an artist utterly beaten down 
by a fate as remorseless as ever ^schylus ima- 
gined, yet, in the moment of utter prostration, by 
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the innate power of his art, beating that fate down, 
rioting in the rapture of a victory which leaves 
him an idiot beggar, is an effort for which, in an 
English playwright, we were not prepared. There 
is nothing whatever to break the unity of the plot. 
The hope and the failure and the triumph of 
a poet furnish the beginning and the end of a 
tragedy of which a great poet might be proud.' 

The secret of the effect was that the author 
wrote straight from his heart to the heart of the 
audience. The nature of his poet was in many 
respects his own. Harebell did not mean in his 
song ' The Man o' Airlie ' to stand for himself, 
though the neighbours saw the unconscious por- 
trait; nor did Mr. Wills, though friends suggested 
lines from it for the stone above his grave. 

Oh, there abune yon heather hill 

Where foot-fa' comes but rarely, 
There is a house they point at still 

Where dwelt the Man o' Airlie. 
He wore a coat of hodden-grey, 

His hand was hard wi' labour ; 
But still he had a hamely way 

0' stannin' by his neighbour ! 

Oh ! up and down, and roun' and roun', 
And o'er the hale world fairly. 

Ye might hae searched, but never foun' 
Anither Man o' Airlie. 

His burly laugh made folks rejoice ; 

His words the neighbours guided. 
But little bairnies loved his voice, 

And in his smile confided. 
The word to-day that left his lip, 

Became a deed to-morrow ; 
Hoot, mon ! the friendship o' his grip 

Would lift the heart of sorrow. 

Oh ! up and down, &c. 

g2 
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He was nae loud, he was nae proud, 

He lacked in learnin' saiiiy, 
And yet ye'd pick him frae a crowd 

The honest Man o' Airlie. 
His wealth, it was nae in the land, 

It was nae in the city ; 
A mint o' kindness was his hand. 

His heart a mine o' pity. 

Oh ! up and down, &c. 

He's dead and gone, this Prince o' Fife — 

Hushed is his burly laughter ; 
But oh ! the music o' his life 

That lives wi' us lang after. 
His memory lives — the man may die — 

That lingers bright and looin' 
Just like a star lost frae the sky 

Whose ray outlives its ruin. 

Oh ! up and down, &e. 

My brother did a sketch in oils of the unveihng 
of the poet's statue, which was that modelled by- 
Durham, the sculptor, representing Harebell in 
highland costume, carrying in his hand his cap or 
bonnet. While the author was painting this sketch, 
which Vezin wanted for the front of the house, 
some ladies came to Clifford's Inn to see it. Mrs. 
Humphreys, who was in deshabille, hastily con- 
cealed herself, at my brother's suggestion, in a 
cupboard. There she was kept for more than an 
hour, the absent-minded painter having entirely 
forgotten her, and, to her anguish, pressing his 
visitors to stay on, each time they spoke of going. 
When at last the coast was clear, he was horrified 
to hear a feeble voice issuing from the cupboard, 
and, on unlocking the door, found poor Mrs. 
Humphreys in her contracted position, cramped, 
and nearly suffocated. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

APPOINTED DRAMATIST OF THE LYCEUM. 

Though ' The Man o' Airlie ' from the financial 
point of view was but a siiccds cVestime, yet even 
that success encouraged my brother to write two 
other plays, suggested and produced by Mr. Herman 
Vezin. The first of them was ' Hinko ; or, the 
Headsman's Daughter,' produced at the Queen's 
Theatre, and founded on Ludwig Storchs' historical 
novel, adapted for the German stage by Madame 
Pfeiffer; but the dialogue, characterisation, and 
denoueinent of the piece were entirely original. Even 
unfriendly critics acknowledged the literary merit of 
the drama, and the sonorous force of the blank verse, 
which contained many noble lines that lingered 
in the memory. The play, however, was gloomy, 
and the theatre so cold that people were obliged 
to wear shawls and greatcoats in the stalls, and 
though the company, which included Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Mr. Eignold, believed in the piece, it did 
not stand the ignoble test of merit — of having 
money in it. My brother had, however, proved 
his metal enough to be accepted as a collahorateur 
by a dramatist of Dr. Westland Marston's standing, 
and they produced between them a play called 
' Broken Spells.' This would have better suited 
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the taste of the Boulevards than of a healthy 
English audience. Mr. Herman Vezin was again 
the hero, and Miss Ada Cavendish was the heroine, 
and the play was produced at the Court Theatre ; 
but the luck was again disastrous. 

Collaboration with Marston, however, and the 
credit of having written something, at all events, 
grim and original, even though unsuccessful as a 
drama, brought the new playwright's name to the 
front, and formed the prelude to two successes in 
the same year, but one rising high above the 
other. 

It was about this time that a clever youth began 
to frequent the studio, and sometimes to act as 
my brother's amanuensis. I have a mirror which 
often reflected the anxious, absent-minded face and 
disordered attire of the dramatist on which this 
apprentice in the art, as he afterwards became, 
has left his name scribbled with a diamond, where 
his kind friend's image will never again be seen. 
'A. C. Calmour, 1871,' is the inscription, and fixes 
a date ; but I do not think it was until a year or 
two later that he became installed as my brother's 
secretary, and took down and copied his plays in 
a handwriting which, though more legible, was 
remarkably like his own. 

My brother, indeed, needed some friend near 
him, for in his studio life he became quite imbedded 
in his occupations, and forgot time and food, and 
even toilet. He would jump out of bed intent on 
some of the alterations he was always making in 
his pictures — it might be to paint out Joan of Arc's 
golden hair and give her instead raven locks, or to 
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change Ophelia's blue dress for a white one, or to put 
rosemary instead of rue into her hands, and then 
he would entirely forget how incomplete had been 
his toilet. Presently, if not awakened to the 
consciousness of it by his friend, he might walk 
out into the street in his painting coat of many 
colours. 

A man so absent-minded and good-natured was 
the natural prey to beggars and borrowers, and to 
those who, without either formality or good inten- 
tion, helped themselves to his money. Sometimes, 
indeed, they hardly left him a sixpence. He must 
have made very large sums in the days of his pastel 
painting, but occasionally he had not money to pay 
his studio rent, and had to stand siege against his 
landlord. All through his life his mother was his 
first consideration, and his filial love took care that 
she should never want ; and, as it happened, the 
landlord of her house in Dublin, Dr. Simpson, was 
the kindest of friends, and gave directions to his 
agent never to trouble ' the dear old lady ' if the 
rent should ever be in arrears. The tobacco-jar 
on his chimney-piece in which he artfully con- 
cealed his loose change, the hiding-place being 
known to all those loafers of the studio, is certainly 
not a myth ; and he has told me confidentially that 
it was strange, if he left loose sovereigns in his 
pockets when changing his dress, he never could 
find them again when he went to look for them. 
I think he had a glimmering sub-consciousness 
of how it happened. In a queer poem of his, 
called ' John o' Dreams,' a name he used to apply 
to himself, the following lines confess to an 
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insight his kind heart would never outwardly 
admit : — 

Oft was he cheated, yet at least he knew it ; 

As one deceived he Hstened to a lie. 
He winced at work, but was the man to do it — 

He dreamed whole evenings 'neath a lonely sky. 

Of the extent, however, to which he was robbed 
he was certainly never aware. He was annoyed if 
the suspicions of others were reduced to words, and 
disliked to inflict humiliation even if he found any 
one out, and he would try to prevent others from 
hurting the feelings of the thief. At the South 
Kensington Museum he picked up a strange ragged 
literary man named Eussell, whose antecedents 
were a mystery, and whose accomplishments were 
almost universal. One evening his old friend, Mr. 
W. L. Woodroffe, called about seven o'clock and 
found him engaged to dine with Lord Cairns at 
Cromwell House. His habit on such occasions was 
to send to a small haberdasher's round the corner, 
and buy a shirt. The shirts were made with 
buttons in front, and he had a preference for studs. 
His method of adaptation on such occasions was 
to stab with a penknife both folds of the shirt, and 
so, with an ingenuity on which he prided himself, 
to improvise button-holes. Mr. Woodrofie, on that 
day, had in his shirt three curious old studs, made 
of carved turquoises and diamonds, all connected 
together with very fine gold chain ; they must have 
been a hundred years old, and were rather valuable. 
He offered to lend them for the occasion, and left 
them behind. Three days afterwards he called 
round and asked for them, and my brother told him 
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that Eussell had stolen the shirt — that was quite a 
matter of course — but that he had also pawned the 
studs ; he begged Mr. Woodroffe, however, as a 
personal favour to himself, to say nothing to 
Kussell on the subject, as he had spoken to him 
very seriously about it, and Eussell had faithfully 
promised him that such a thing would never occur 
again. It did not suggest itself to him that the 
nett result of the whole transaction was the loss to 
his friend of his valuable studs. He objected even 
to ask Eussell for the pawn-ticket ; he said that 
after the conversation he had with him, it would 
hurt his feelings to reopen the subject. 

Among those who made common property of 
that studio was a disciple of the pre-Eaphaelite 
school, a sharp-featured, rather picturesque artist, 
who had been secretary to a celebrated painter. 
This man, having lost his employment, carried his 
painting materials to my brother's studio, and from 
that time he always had an easel set up in the 
place of honour, so that visitors, again and again, 
eager to say something gratifying, would compli- 
ment the owner of the studio on the pictures 
mounted upon it, my poor brother's own work all 
the time turned to the wall, as if in disgrace. In 
the latter days, this man became a bird of ill- 
omen at the studio ; but, until its gentle and 
unselfish master was gone, never took his shadow 
from the door. 

At this time, however, life was bright and 
vigorous, and my brother had troops of friends to 
draw him out of his studio in the evenings. These 
were often pleasantly spent at Dr. Marston's house, 
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where, notwithstanding the breaking ofi of the httle 
romance with NeUie Marston, and the other ' Broken 
Spells ' with her father, he was still welcomed, or 
at Eose's, or at Lewis Wingfield's. The convivial 
party used to break up in the small hours, and walk 
home in the moonlight across London on their 
several ways. It might be Yezin with Dante 
Rossetti walking in front, Wills with Sandys 
bringing up the rear. Sandys, the clever draughts- 
man, takes it into his head that his friend Wills, as 
being entitled to the honours of a dramatist, should 
walk in front of Vezin, a mere actor. Wills adopts 
the idea, and striding forward, with mild dignity, 
keeps in front of Yezin. Presently, however, having 
maintained this order of going long enough to pro- 
tect the rights of dramatic authorship, they roll 
back together in a hansom, Vezin and he, the rest 
of the way to the studio, lulled to sleep by the 
motion. The playfully assumed dignity is forgotten 
by the time they arrive at the Avenue, Fulham 
Road ; but it was characteristic that, when a little 
convivial, a lingering boyishness appeared. It was 
about 1871 that Vezin introduced him to Mr. 
Bateman, the lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, whose 
clever daughter (later Mrs. Crowe), was then the 
star actress. Mr. Bateman read my brother's 
' Ninon,' and was so favourably impressed with the 
talent it indicated that he gave him a commission 
to write a play for his daughter, and my brother 
became a frequent guest at those pleasant little 
supper parties which, after the performances, the 
genial manager used to give. It did credit to Mr. 
Bateman's astuteness that he should not only thus 
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have given a comparatively untried writer such a 
commission, but have entered into a five years' 
agreement with him at a salary of three hundred a 
year to be the dramatist of the Lyceum. The 
manager was to have the refusal of any play he 
wrote during that period, and to pay, in addition 
to salary, a hundred pounds for a five years' lease of 
every play accepted. The first under this agree- 
ment was the adaptation of the ' Medea ' which 
Legouve had dramatised for Eachel. She did not 
play the part, but Eistori, in an Italian version, 
created the role of the barbarous enchantress. It 
required some audacity to attempt adapting the 
Greek masterpiece. The critical audience would 
be difficult to satisfy. The adaptor, however, 
like his prototype Groldsmith, was gifted with a 
versatility which triumphed in tasks the most 
remote from one another. A distinguished but 
unsympathetic critic has said of his 'Medea,' 
in a book on English dramatists of to-day : ' Mr. 
Wills has narrowly escaped producing a great 
play, and a lasting addition to English literature. 
" Medea in Corinth " deals with a genuinely tragic 
theme, and, so far as construction goes, deals with 
it in a really able fashion. Mr. Wills has freely 
and skilfully remoulded the matter afforded him 
by Euripides, and has ably fitted the action to the 
requirements and conditions of the modern stage.' 
Whether the play had a narrow escape of being 
great, or realised greatness, must be judged by those 
who read it hereafter in print. It was, at all 
events, undoubtedly successful, and successful in a 
field and under conditions which made the success 
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the more remarkable. On the modem stage it is 
not easy to find anyone to realise one's conception 
of Jason, the leader of the Argonauts : 

A stranger? Nay, some journeying God ! 
Vast-chested, glad-eyed, beautiful ! 

Miss Bateman played, with much intensity, the 
barbarian enchantress, and her sister, with taste 
and feeling, Grlaucea. The play opened the door 
to a succession of poetic dramas from the same 
pen, and created an expectation on the part of the 
public and the critics of higher achievements still. 
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CHAPTBE IX. 

WEITES 'CHAELES I.' 

It was the good fortune of the rismg dramatist of 
the Lyceum that, after the success achieved in 
his play by Miss Bateman, a new actor joined the 
theatre who gave him his great opportunity. 

Mr. Irving had proved his tragic poM^er in 
' The Bells,' and it was a happy inspiration, due 
to his personal qualifications to represent the king, 
which suggested, as a subject, ' Charles I.' Mr. Bate- 
man was diffident of the success of such plays as 
' Charles I.' and ' Hamlet.' Blank verse was still 
regarded as hazardous, and Mr. Irving's successes 
had previously been won in melodrama. Many a 
battle was fought at the Lyceum supper parties, but 
the actor, with great tenacity of purpose, urged a 
repetition of the experiment which had been so 
successful in the case of 'Medea.' The play was 
written at express speed — partly at the Studio, and 
partly at 37, Sydney Street — and it was produced 
on September 28, 1872. By this drama the author 
estabhshed himself as an original dramatist of great 
power, and Mr. Irving, who had previously been 
spoken of as a 'promising young artist,' was at 
once raised to the first rank of his profession. 

As was said in the preface, written by a distin- 
guished critic, to the first published edition of the 
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play, the fortunate conjunction of the dramatist 
and the actor resembled that of Shakespeare and 
Burbage. ' The actor and the dramatist were 
complementary to each other : the dramatist needed 
the actor, and the actor needed the dramatist.' 
Mr. Bateman used often to say that there had been 
no such poetical dramatist since the Bard of Avon 
himself. In this play, Mr. "Wills certainly gave proof 
of power, equalled by none of the poetic dramatists 
that intervened, and if he did not in subsequent 
work always reach this high level, it must be 
remembered that it was difficult to get him to 
apply his powers to dramatic work, and he often 
wrote against the grain. Consequently, though he 
wrote many plays, his true talents were sampled 
by but a few. The wealth of his imagination 
was only partly brought to the surface. One 
of his intimates remarks that, in private inter- 
course, ' he was a man full of bright and sweet 
imaginings, and he would reveal perfect glimpses 
of a fairyland of a mind full of tender thoughts 
and delicate fancy.' 

But he was impatient of much of the dramatic 
work he was commissioned to do, and when this 
was the case, he did it badly, selling his name and 
not his talents. It was when writing for worthy 
interpreters that his genius awakened ; and only 
by the plays written for them, ought he to be 
judged hereafter. 

His painting was a hindrance. The curious 
perversity of his nature asserted itself again and 
again to his detriment. When there was a pressure 
of urgent dramatic work, he has been known more 
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than once to jump out of bed and seize his palette 
and brushes ; and to keep him at worli with liis 
pen, he would have to be watched and goaded on. 
The critics were provoked by the falling" off shown 
so markedly in some of his plays, and when he did 
rise to the height of his powers they not all of them 
forgave him, or did him full justice. ' Charles I.,' 
however, stands as an evidence of what he was 
capable of doing, and worthily takes its place in the 
catena of the great history-plays of England. A 
few words from Miss Ellen Terry, in a letter found 
after his death among some treasured papers, written 
when the end was not very far off, must have come 
like a ray of light in the gathering gloom. The 
artist who interpreted was not perhaps wrong in the 
fame that will belong to the artist who wrote : 

4th March, 1891 : 22, Barkiston Gardens. 
I'm just retarned from our last rehearsal of ' Charles I.' — and 
coming along in my carriage, have been reading the last act, 
and I can't help writing to thank you and bless you for having 
written thoBB five last pages. Never, never has anything more 
beautiful been written in English— I know no other language. 

They are perfection — and I — often as I've acted with Henry 
Irving in the play, am all melted at reading it again. An im- 
mortality for you for this alone. God bless you. 

Yours, with intense appreciation, 

E. T. 

How strange it is now to turn up some of the 
criticisms of the time, and to find more than one 
writer asserting that the first scene had absolutely 
no significance or raison d'etre, and another, that 
the last can have had no object but to bring the 
characters in the play on the stage, and if so 
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(hectoringly), 'so much the worse for the drama.' 
We wonder what manner of man he could have 
been who wrote those words of the 'last five pages ' 
of which Miss Terry says ' an immortality for you 
for this alone.' 

Indeed, we might ask, what manner of man was 
he who said that the first act had not a fibre of 
interest, did not begin the story, and was wearisome 
to the audience and dispiriting to the actors ? 
Who would venture to say so now ? No one had a 
better eye for the perspective of a play than the 
author of ' Charles I.' The bodings, the pulse of 
the time, the vain attempt to satisfy the insatiable, 
the domestic scenes — all this was necessary to the 
interest and sentiment of the whole. It has been 
truly said it is the sentiment which the first act 
suggests that links together the not very closely 
connected play. This foreground was therefore 
essential. In a historical play, which, however 
unhistorical in parts, deals with persons who live 
in our mind's eye, the intricacy of plot is not need- 
ful. It needs only to be like life, not like a play ; 
the clockwork of melodrama would be entirely out 
of place. Indeed, if plot were essential, where 
would Shakespeare be ? It is the sentiment 
binding the parts together which supplies its place 
and is the one thing absolutely needful. 

Whether we, who know the play so well, do not 
for that reason feel difiereutly with regard to the 
first act from those to whom it was still on the 
verge of the unknown, one cannot say ; but for us, 
in that garden scene bounded by the Thames at 
Hampton Court, the delightful picture of the King's 
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home life is charged with the pathos of the trouble 
and tragedy to come. 

When we visit Hampton Court everything 
in that first act haunts us, despite the Cockney 
crowd. Our eyes grow ghostly, and we see the 
Court gossip, Lady Eleanor, finding the King's 
gentle traces in the games, the Zittern, the book 
for children : 

Eead with quaint utterance and rueful brow, 
And with such awful liftings of the finger, 
As hold a babe betwixt a laugh and shudder. 

We hear her describe the King, notwithstanding 
the bogies in London streets, and the world gone 
mad : 

Calm as the moon 
Seen through a panic of storm-driven clouds, 
In perfect peace among his wistful stars. 

A very typical cavalier grows out of the past in 
the person of Huntly, and in vain the gossip of the 
Court tries to extract his news ; for, that some 
strange events are afoot, it needs not her fortune- 
telling powers to perceive — the hurrying to and 
fro, the hasty coming of the Eng, followed by the 
Queen ' as ruffled as a bird 'scaped from the 
fowler,' and Moray with his holiday smiles. And 
then, out of the thin air of those quaint gardens 
comes the Queen, with the prettiness of her French 
accent, with her foibles, and her faithfulness ; and 
we seem to see, again, her loyal concealment of her 
chagrin when she hears of the dismissal of her 
French retinue ; her wifely anger with Lady 
Eleanor for questioning the King's good pleasure. 

H 
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There rises before us the boding vision of the 
fortune-telhng dame : 

Methought in England was a mighty fairing, 
A fair such as there never was or shall be 
Under the Sun. The Nation gathered busily 
To buy and sell. And in the midst of them 
Methought there was a spacious sable-booth, 
All hung with fair black crape. And as I looked 
And marvelled what it meant, lo ! at the opening 
A sad and courtly figure stood alone. 
In deepest mourning : torn and soiled his cloak 
His eyes exceeding sorrowful, yea, tiU tears 
Came to the eyes of all ; and as I gazed 
Methought I knew the face. 

The Queen (eagerly) : It was 

Lady Bleanoe : The King's. 

And the Queen's pretty pathetic turn, when she 

has questioned and heard he was alone : 

I don't believe it ! 

If thou did'st see aright, I, his true wife, 

Was at his side. 

And her reproof of Lady Eleanor's ' spying upon 
Providence,' come back to us, as she fades again 
into the haunted air, searching for her lord. His 
is the ghost that now comes on the scene, and 
grows to most vivid life, with a frantic shouting 
and outburst of applause, as if arising from all sides 
of us, that seems phonographed from the first great 
night when Hampton Court was mimicked on the 
stage of a theatre, and the perfect illusion of 
Charles I. appeared carrying Prince Jamie on his 
shoulder and leading the Princess Elizabeth by the 
hand. There, as it was said, was the somewhat 
gaunt figure, the lank face, the sharply cut features, 
the long hair parted in the middle, with which 
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everyone is familiar ; a picture of Vandyck's seemed 
to have started living from its frame. 

And the gardens grow empty, but of this great 
pathetic memory of the King making holiday with 
his children, reciting to them the ballad of ' King 
Lear,' with Elizabeth sitting on his knee, and little 
Jamie, another sad chapter of history in miniature, 
beside him : 

King Lear once ruled the land 

With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with heart's content, 
That might his joys increase. 

Then, again, the Queen becomes illumined to 
the mind's eye, fretfully attempting to draw the 
King from this delightful abandonment to his 
children, till at last he puts them aside to calm 
her complaints of neglect, and being kept in sus- 
pense at Whitehall : 

Dear heart ! now all is over and at rest. 

And when she refuses, with plaintive petulance, 
to be so easily comforted, he points with those 
words that seem to linger about the gardens as 
their perpetual consecration : 

Nay, look around. There is no riot here ; 
A wondrous peace walks through the leafy chasms 
Of Hampton groves. Nature and we alike, 
Keep peaceful holiday. 

The Queen, still hovering round, in fretful lap- 
wing mood, interrupting the sad old ballad, strives 
to draw Charles back to the cares of State from 
which this peaceful hour is snatched, and we hear 
his gentle remonstrance : 

H 2 
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To-day we rest : 
The wind is fair, and we will float to Eichmond, 
Eeturning with the tide. Moray will join us, 
And, if we may prevail, thou and thy dame. 

But this suggests her personal grievance : 

A la bmme heure ! when Catherine comes back 
To curl my hair, and when Matilde returns 
To make my toilette. When Picot's here 
And Julie 1 to attend upon the Queen. 

And then, with what tender seriousness he bids 

his little sweethearts go and see the barge, which 

must now be in sight, while he turns to smooth 

away her discontent : 

Come hither, little wife, and bring thy grievance. 
Or if thine heart be full, still vent thy anger, 
A word will presently explain it all. 

Her jealous attack is directed against Moray, 

the King's favourite : 

You do not like my French, Men ! they are gone ; 
I do not like your Scotch, let Moray go. 

And when the King replies, it is the old jealousy 
which troubled her with his dear Buckingham, and 
wishes all were as loyal and true as Moray : 

I'll tell thee when thy Moray will be loyal, 
And I can tell thee when he'll prove a traitor : 
When thou dost flourish, and the sun is shining, 
Then Moray's loyalty, worn like a feather, 
Insults the very air with -flaunting challenge ; 
But should rebellion thrive, and danger-clouds 
Else in the sky, then Moray will be false. 

Charles, half playfully, half seriously, asks, is the 
Queen wholly faithful ? That babbling tongue of 
hers has given him his first defeat. It let slip the 
plan of banishing the five members ; one hint, and 
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like a flock of piping curlews they had been up and 
flown. From Lady Eleanor to Catherine, and so 
it ran through all the servants to the town. No 
more French monkeys here, or prating parrots. 

Queen : Ah ! Charles, I fear thou wilt not trust me more. 

King : In faith, with no more secrets. 
Mary, a secret in a woman's breast 
Is like a thistle on a windy day, 
Which wafts off many couriers of down. 
Till all the flower in hints is filched away. 

And then, returns to us that scene with loyal 
Huntly, in which he stoutly remonstrates with his 
royal master, and tells him the result of his unwise 
attempt — a triumph to the Commons : 

The malcontents 
Are now the laurelled heroes of the hour ; 
The party cry, that the captain of all mischiefs, 
That fiend that rides the air before a mob, 
Is ' breach of privilege.' 

The demands of Parliament know no limit, 

and the King sees in them a menace to the 

throne : 

I see them, like the Netherlandish sea. 

Else grey and sullen, level with the sea-moles 

Stealing the soil by their insidious wash 

Eating through iron clamps, till through new fissures. 

They enter with a silent fatal leakage 

To flood the land, yea, sweep away the throne. 

The Commons keep*back supplies to force the 

King to barter away more of his prerogatives : 

Within Blay Harbour rode our merchant ships. 
The IVench, in times of peace, seize on our goods ; 
Methinks this thing doth touch the English honour. 
The King, the guardian of the English honour, 
Would raise a fleet to fright encroaching neighbours. 
Would levy taxes to maintain an army, 
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If only to protect our trade and homesteads, 
And never to forget our nation's history, 
Where is no record of unpunished insult ! 
Under such challenge and just cause of war, 
Methinks the humblest ploughman in my realm 
Would clench his fist and clap me down his groat 
For King, for country, for our cherished homes. 

Lord Huntly has come to propose a secret 
meeting with Cromwell, and the indecision of the 
King's character and proneness to indirect methods 
in affairs of State give faithfulness to the por- 
traiture : 

We must be crafty for an honest end ; 

The path seems crooked while we toil along it. 

But, left in distance, all the petty curves 

Melt from the vision ; it looks straight and fair. 

Then let old Justice Time assoilzie us : 

Time is the tardy advocate of Kings. 

But the Charles of the stage, as drawn for us by 
Mr. Wills's pen, was too upright and honourable to 
succeed in Machiavelian arts. His turnings are as 
those of the hunted creature, which excite our com- 
passion, not our contempt. We are made to feel 
sorry for him, and we love him the better for his 
weaknesses. The belief, which he, alone, maintains 
in the treacherous Moray, shows how little craft he 
possesses. He is a simple, honest English gentle- 
man, trying to be very cunning, and pathetically 
failing. When Huntly blurts, in the face of the 
smooth and plausible traitor, that the Commons 
supplicate his dismissal, though we wish the King's 
eyes were opened like ours, our sympathies rally to 
him like loyal subjects when he here puts down 
his foot and refuses to sacrifice his friend as in an 
unhappy hour he sacrificed his good angel Strafford. 
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I would be called the King of Liberty ! 

I say, strike every chain from off my people ; 

Let Liberty, Uke crystal sunlight, enter 

And fill each home — illume each road and highway, 

Till the King's bodyguard, when he rides forth. 

On either side be Love and Loyalty. 

But for these Commons — well, some silken fetters, 

Or, on my life, they'll manacle their King. 

Moray's plausible professions pass before us, 
and then the garden of Hampton Court resolves 
itself into the well-known and popular picture of 
'The Happy Days of Charles I.,'^ and, as the royal 
party embark in the state barge, the air grows 
eloquent with that concluding speech : 

After long care and moil, I thirst for peace. 
Yea, as the Psalmist longed for wings to escape, 
Yea, for dove's wings to fly and be at rest. 
So now the gentle sail shall be our wing. 
The air we rise upon shall be sweet music : 
Breathe music softly till the wave shall seem 
To move in silent glamour, and the banks 
Be rimmed with rainbow, and the great sky cope 
Seem like the haven we are sailing for. 

The second act is the meeting of the King and 
Cromwell ; the third, the battle in which Charles 
is betrayed ; the fourth, the parting. 

The controversy over the second passed the 
bounds of criticism, and became almost a political 
question. It was said that, though the author's 
pity and reverence were all along enlisted on the 
side of the martyr King (we were brought up with 
those feelings at home, and the ' Eikon Basilike ' 
was a book much revered) yet Cromwell, as my 
brother originally wrote the part, was a strong 

' The title of Goodall's picture, from which the scene was copied. 
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though sinister character. ' The wretched exi- 
gencies of the drama would not allow him to adopt 
this treatment, and notwithstanding stormy alter- 
cations between the author and private friends, he 
sought his inspiration for the character of Cromwell 
in unworthy pamphlets of the period.' This may 
be so ; there may have been more Cromwell — 
hardly a stronger, in the first rough draft. But 
the play was not written for Belmore ; and it was 
necessary to give all the honours to the great 
actor. It is all very well to speak of the ' wretched 
exigencies of the drama,' but those who write 
dramas without attending to those wretched exi- 
gencies write bad dramas ; the best drama is that 
which fulfils them best. 

The writer's design throughout is to garner all 
sympathy round the central figure of the King. It 
would have been bad art to divide it. At all 
events, the play being admitted to be one of the 
greatest of the century, it would need that it 
should be re-written to prove that the division 
would have resulted in a greater. My brother was 
of opinion that the one niche in the play was 
for Charles and his Queen, and that Cromwell's 
should be, in contrast, the strong repulsive face on 
the gargoyle. Although he admitted the charge 
that Cromwell had a price was baseless, he did not 
acknowledge that the making use of it changed 
what Lessing called ' the typical significance of a 
historical personage.' 

The scene in which Charles is placed so 
splendidly in the right, and in which, after his 
insolent and exorbitant demands, the parliamentary 
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champion exposes himself as the ' mouthing patriot 
with an itching palm,' and gives the King an op- 
portunity for such crushing denunciation, entirely 
fulfils what was said to be the intention of the 
author. The play was to be typical of the meet- 
ing of opposing forces of the Monarchy and the 
rising Democratic spirit. It was to be ' the clash 
of two mighty storm-clouds.' All this it is. Cer- 
tainly, in the theatre, night after night, before 
the endless succession of audiences, it called forth 
cheers and counter-cheers, following the speeches 
of the King and the Democratic leader. And when 
the King at last finds the chink in his opponent's 
armour, and gives him such mortal thrusts, there 
passed a chill and tingling of the flesh over the 
audience such as probably no scene ever caused 
the hke of upon the stage before. 

The third act throbs with the excitement of 
battle. The contused air is stunned by the boom 
of cannon. The Queen, in an agony of suspense 
for the King, is persuaded to rest in her tent, and 
overhears a subdued conversation between Moray 
and an emissary from Cromwell, and taxes the 
favourite with treachery. The King, in hot haste, 
enters with Huntly and followers. It is the critical 
moment of the battle. He cannot listen to the 
Queen, but breathes again at the sight of Moray, 
whom he has been seeking over the field in vain. 

In front they are holding their own against 
Fairfax, but Cromwell, with his Ironsides, is steal- 
ing round his native fens to attack them in the 
rear, which the Scotch army must cover or the day 
is lost. To the desperate demand of the King 
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for the help he promised, Moray returns halting 
replies : 

King : Why dost thou tarry ? Moray, dost thou sleep 
When brave men die ? 

MoEAY : My liege — oh ! let these tears speak for me now, 
I know not what to say. 

King : Say nothing, man, or let thy speech be brief ; 
It is an hour when words should be like blows. 

MoEAY : Lord Lothian and Lord Leven both intend 
To make good terms. 

King : Would'st drive me mad ? Good terms ! 
Lord Lothian ! Haste ! The troops you promised me ! 

MoBAY : I would, my liege, I knew the words would soothe 
you. 

King : Thou soothest me as little as a dream 
Of water soothes the swollen tongue of fever. 
I tell thee, man, I dare not credit now 
All the cold comfort written in thine eyes. 

MoBAY : I must explain. A few words will suffice. 

King : Dost know the price of every idle word ? 
A precious, precious life ? Thy slow excuse 
Is echoed yonder by a true man's groan. 
The troops you promised me ! 

MoEAY : The Scotch are faithful ! If your Majesty 
Would let me tell them you embrace the Covenant. 

King ; I only know our covenant of honour. 
The troops you promised ! 

MoEAY : Nay, your Majesty ! 

King : The troops you promised ! 

MoBAY : 'Tis impossible ! 

King : Sorer than Marston Moor or fatal Naseby 
Is this last blow. 

The hideous treason of his cherished friend seems 
still incredible. The Queen entreats him to fly. 

Peace, Mary. I am here for life or death ! 

I grow here by a hundred bleeding roots. 

My friends, who shed their blood for me to-day — 

How can I tear myself from such dear soil ? 

The feverish power of the scene in which the 
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King wrings from the heart of Moray a late re- 
pentance reaches its height in this appeal : 

I'll not believe thee false. Give me thy hand. 

Thou art young to die. Thy company I ask not — 

It is mine hour not thine to win or lose. 

Fulfil thy pledge, and if I live through it, 

As heaven doth hear me in this piteous hour, 

Choose from my hand the gift that tempts thee most — 

Of title, wealth or honour — thou shalt have it, 

And in the annals of my hapless reign 

I'll set this faithful action, jewel-bright — 

How Moray kept his promise to the King, 

And saved the throne of England. 

But it is too late ; the road has been left un- 
guarded, and Cromwell enters with Ireton and his 
soldiers. That the King has been betrayed by his 
friend is disclosed by Cromwell's bidding Moray 
remove his locust army — the gold will follow ; and 
before delivering up his sword, Charles thus ad- 
dresses the traitor : 

I saw a picture once, by a great Master, 

It was an old man's head. 

Narrow and evil was its wrinkled front — 

Eyes close and cunning : a dull vulpine smile. 

'Twas called a Judas. Wide that painter erred ; 

Judas had eyes like thine, of candid blue. 

His skin was smooth, his hair of youthful gold ; 

Upon his brow shone the white stamp of truth, 

And lips, like thine, did give the traitor kiss. 

The King, my father, loved thine — at his death 

He gave me solemn charge to cherish thee, 

And I have kept it to my injury. 

It is a score of years since then, my lord — 

Hast waited all this time to pay me thus ? 

Nothing more pathetic than the last act has ever 
been penned. The Queen pleads with Cromwell, 
who is disquieted by visions and troubled by the 
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influence of his beloved daughter Ehzabeth. There 
is a mixture of crafty poHcy with conscience 
qualms in his offer of the King's life, on condition 
that the young Prince of Wales should give him- 
self up. The mother refuses to make herself a 
decoy to bring both her son and husband into 
Cromwell's power. The parting scene which fol- 
lows is charged with exquisite pathos and beauty. 
What tears have flowed over the Queen's charge 
to her children : 

Look at him, all brave and smiling, 

Give him one sweet long kiss, and say good-bye ! 

In Charles's last farewell of gallant Huntly, he 
asks him if he remembers the coronation morning, 

When from the balconies in smiling clusters 
Bent dovTO to greet me England's chivalry, 
And all along a bright cleft sea of welcome ? 
Upon that morn I had no sprightlier cheer, 
Trust me, no sweeter speed, no surer hope, 
Than I shall carry forth with me to-day. 

The cheery talk with his children, all uncon- 
scious of the tragedy, and begging him to go back 
with them to Hampton Court ; the veiled farewell, 
sending them to the window to see the bonny 
morn — their father's last — make way for the fond 
interchange of tender memories with the Queen : 

Queen : How thou hast suffered ! on thy dear worn cheek 
I see a history I dare not read. 

These poor grey hairs ! Oh ! Sweetheart, where was I 
As this hoar-frost of sorrow grew upon thee. 

King : Mary, we both are changed ; and yet, and yet. 
It seems but yesterday, bright yesterday. 
Since first I met thee, a young fluttered stranger, 
"Who came all trust, yet trembhng, to my arms. 
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Methinks I see upon thy rippled hair 

The olden sunshine and the woven shadows 

Of moving leaves that floated o'er thy dress. 

And then the bequests : 
I have set by some little farewell tokens, 
Dumb things that speak without the pain of words : 
This emerald ring's for little Henriette — 
Her tiny finger cannot fill it now : 
In after years it will shine tenderly. 

Queen : I'll keep it for her. 

King : Within yon ebon cabinet you'll find 
A little book ; some idle thoughts of mine, 
Which to a loving ear may have some music : 
Give it to my Elizabeth, from me. 
Here is a locket, with our hairs in plait : 
Send it to Mary — 'tis a pretty emblem 
Of our young married life begun so brightly. 

Queen : What more ? I would do something. I can't speak. 

King : Nay, nothing more. 
This miniature that I have kissed so often, 
Till, like the pilgrim's lips, love left its trace 
On the worn velvet ! 
This I will carry with me to the grave ! 
Cursed be the hand which robs it from my bosom ! 

Queen : I am jealous of its place ; cursed be the hand 
That strikes at thee and does not kill me too ! 

King : Oh, my loved solace on my thorny road, 
Sweet clue in all my labyrinth of sorrow, 
What shall I leave to thee ? 
To thee I do consign my memory ! 
Oh, banish not my name from off thy hps 
Because it pains awhile in naming it. 
Harsh grief doth pass in time into far music. 
Eed-eyed Eegret, that waiteth on thy steps. 
Will daily grow a gentle dear companion. 
And hold sweet converse with thee of thy dead. 
I fear me I may sometimes fade from thee. 
That when thy heart expelleth grey-stoled grief 
I live no longer in thy memory : 
Oh, keep my place in it for ever green. 
All hung with the immortelles of thy love ; 
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That sweet abiding in thy inner thought 
I long for more than sculptured monument 
Or proudest record 'mong the tombs of Kings. 

As the guard draws up on either side, while the 
bell tolls, the King, kneeling, kisses the Queen, who 
seems to turn to stone in her speechless agony, 
and at the door he looks back with the historic 
word, ' Eemember ! ' 

It is recorded that in this last scene the sym- 
pathetic sobs of the audience mingled with those 
of the disconsolate wife. Women sobbed openly, 
and even men showed an emotion which comported 
ill with the habitual serenity of the stalls. There 
was scarcely a dry eye in the house during the 
parting of Charles and his Queen. But seldom 
has there been beheld such a scene of enthusiasm 
as followed the fall of the curtain. It was the 
outburst of the pent-up emotion of a vast audience. 
The night marked the advent of a great actor and 
a great dramatist, and there was a consciousness 
in that gathering of all the talents that it was not 
merely the success of a play they were hailing, 
but an event in literature and a landmark in 
dramatic history. In that era of opera bouSe, a 
play, written on the classical model, had taken the 
town, and it seemed like the renaissance of the 
poetic and historical drama. 

As the lights went up tears were surprised on 
the faces of the great assemblage, and every one 
was glad that his neighbour's attention was dis- 
tracted from his wet cheek to the pale actor who 
appeared in relief against the curtain and thanked 
the audience, and promised to convey to the author 
their favourable verdict. 



Ill 



CHAPTEE X. 

NOTES ON THE PLAY AND ITS LIBEBTIES WITH HISTOEY. 

The play ran for one hundred and fifty nights, 
and whenever it has been revived has been received 
with the same enthusiasm as at first. In the 
published edition there were poetic redundancies 
omitted in representation which are marked by 
inverted commas, and in most cases justify their 
omission ; but the author insisted on their appear- 
ing in print. 

The original cast was as follows : — 



Chaeles I. 

Oliver Ceomweel 

Maequis of Huntly 

loed moeay 

Iebton 

Lady Eleanor . 



Queen Heneiette Maeia 



AND 



Me. Irving 

Me. George Belmoee 

Me. Addison 

Mr. B. F. Edgar 

Me. E. Maekby 

Miss G. Pauncbfoet 

Miss Isabel Bateman 



This was somewhat varied in the representation 
in 1878, the principal change being the substitu- 
tion of Miss EUen Terry for Miss Isabel Bateman. 
Although it was said that it was almost too spiritual 
and refined for the footlights, it was a proof its 
popularity was not confined to the classes, that 
the pit and gallery were never more crowded than 
when ' Charles I.' was being played. 
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The fame it has maintained for twenty-five 
years stamps it as a century play. It is inevitable 
that myths should gather round such a work, and 
some curious stories are told of ' Charles I.,' 
which, to one who was much with the author at 
the time, have nothing in his recollections to 
support them. It has been stated that as the 
drama was first written it began with the second 
act and ended with the third ; and that on some 
occasion Mr. Bateman exclaimed 'Bother politics,' 
and insisted on an opening and closing of domestic 
interest. But it was the invariable practice of the 
dramatist — and this was, most probably, the origin 
of the fable — to begin about the middle of his play, 
and when he saw distinctly its central idea to throw 
back a foreshadowing on the commencement. The 
first act was the key to the interest of the whole 
play, and it is in the highest degree unlikely that 
its material was a suggestion of the manager's. 

From his earliest writing ('Life's Foreshadow- 
ings,' for instance,) Mr. Wills's method was to 
excite interest by some scene of havened happi- 
ness, through which tolls — like a far bell — a boding 
of ill to come. This system of vague suggestion, of 
tragedy in embryo lurking in a happy present, was 
productive of the first act, and it is a pure invention 
that the play was intended to come into the world 
without its extremities. 

The tradition regarding the last act is probably 
equally mythical. The story runs that Mr. Bateman, 
one night, when he was supposed to be napping, 
suddenly opened his eyes and told the dramatist 
to go home and read the ending of ' Black-eyed 
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Susan.' But the germ of the incident, supposed to 
have been copied, is to be found in history, and it 
is the material Mr. Wills 's imagination would most 
certainly have assimilated. 

Of course, there were consultations at the 
theatre with the actor and manager ; but, in my 
behef, this story is only the concrete form of 
somebody's theory. 

Certain it is, however, that he wrote the act at 
one sitting, and a true story is told of his landlady 
coming into his room and finding him bathed in 
tears, and being with difficulty persuaded that he 
was not suffering from some personal bereavement. 
It may be mentioned that this sensibility was 
shared by both his parents ; but, when in reading 
a book it caused him emotion, his father was so 
irritated by the weakness that he would fling the 
book to the other end of the room or into the fire. 
The son, in writing, was always moved to tears by 
pathetic passages, and when, at the end of more 
than one of the first-night performances, he was 
seen in a private box, the audience could plainly 
perceive the traces of his emotion. No writer ever 
caused so many tears in others ; and, for the same 
reason, his own flowed — because the pathos of his 
plays came straight from his heart. He did not, 
like his father, resent being thus moved ; for he has 
told me that it was the test of truth to nature 
when your composition drew tears. 

The criticism that buzzes round the first pro- 
duction of a play has a tendency to fasten on small 
details, as if a microscope were applied to a picture. 
What care the public whether Charles called his 
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Queen ' Mary ' ; whether the guns were fired too 
intermittently in the battle of Newark ; whether 
Cromwell hankered after an earldom ; whether 
something that is made to take place between 
Charles and his wife at the parting hour, in that 
scene which has long been acknowledged to be the 
most touching in English drama, should have taken 
place between the King and an uninteresting 
bishop, or whether the keepsakes should have been 
sent by a ' third person ' ? In turning over old 
notices of a play, which has long passed beyond its 
probationary state, it is curious to note how such 
small points as these, like the mote in the eye, 
obscured from some writers' minds the merits of 
the drama as a whole. There were those who told 
the author the way in which he could have made a 
play infinitely finer; how he and another writer 
ought to have taken Charles and Cromwell 
separately in hand — each doing his best for his own 
hero. Others there were who asserted the play 
was a mere wisp of unconnected scenes. This 
criticism appeared in ' Punch,' and seemed espe- 
cially to annoy the dramatist. But no history play 
can have a closely woven plot ; and he followed the 
correct usage of all the great historical dramas of 
the French and English schools. 

But it was as to its history that ' Charles I.' 
provoked the severest criticism. The following 
note appeared in the programme : — 

The Author feels it unnecessary to confess or enumerate 
certain historical inaccuracies, as to period and place, which have 
arisen from sheer dramatic necessity, and are justified, he 
believes, by the highest precedents. 
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He is not the first who has asserted the dramatist's 
irresponsibihty as an historian, for Dumas claimed 
even a more absolute license. My brother has left 
a defence of his liberties with history in an article 
which appeared in the April number of the 
' Theatre ' in 1880. He asserts that, owing to the 
want of dramatic art in history as it happens, 
it would be utterly unsuitable material for the 
dramatist — except as Sir Walter Scott used it, as 
a background for imaginary characters and events 
— unless it is lawful to mould it to his purpose. So 
long as the common apprehension is not offended 
by gross and palpable solecism, it is pleased to see 
hkenesses of familiar characters, and not scandalised 
if they do not correspond with latter-day concep- 
tions. The honest theatre-goer does not care 
whether it is the white-washed villain or the villain 
in his original dyes, provided the impersonation is 
sharp, distinct, and dramatic. The author has only 
to retain the flavour of fact ; for him historical 
truth would be dramatic falsehood. 

The historian is pardoned for his leanings ; is 
not a stronger bias to be excused in the dramatist, 
who is, by his trade, a writer of fiction ? 

The dramatic canon, he claims, should be to 
keep within the bounds of popular knowledge, 
and not to destroy the vraisemblance by palpable 
anachronism or incongruity of facts ; and he cites, 
as precedents, the following instances of his- 
torical inaccuracies : Cardinal Wolsey's disgrace, 
which is made the pathetic end of a great career, 
was only temporary ; he lived to hear his King 
exclaim : ' I would not have you die for twenty 

I 2 
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thousand pounds ' ; Eichmond did not kill Eichard ; 
Macbeth was a good and virtuous king ; and, not- 
withstanding Schiller's play, Queen Ehzabeth 
never met the Queen of Scots. 

He concludes by asking whether wisdom is not 
justified of her children in the fact that a large 
audience listens nightly for three hours, without a 
stir or a cough, to a blank verse drama with but 
little comic relief, and endorses it at the end of 
each act with the heartiest applause. 

My brother, as I mentioned, in his early 
struggling days had an unconfessed attachment. 
He was not then in a position to hope it would 
be recognised by the family, and the object of 
his secret affection died early of consumption. 
Ophelia has her eyes and brow, in his picture 
founded on the line : ' Here's rosemary — that's for 
remembrance ; prithee, love, remember ' ; and the 
following verses, which he wrote on the success of 
' Charles I.' when he at last attained the literary 
position towards which he had toiled so long, is 
headed : 

1872. 

'Tis come at last, the golden year, 

The day that crowns my days ; 
My foes no longer dare to sneer. 

My friends take heart to praise ; 
And all is fair, and all is bright. 

As could be wished by me — 
I would that one were here to-night, 

That one had lived to see. 

And now I sit alone to think, 

Even on a night like this, 
Like some parched man who stoops to drink 

Yet pauses in his bliss. 
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Now dreams of peace upon me break 

And nothing troubles me, 
Save for this wish, this ceaseless ache, 

That she had lived to see. 

The rancour of old envy dies, 

Old cares I cast aside, 
I gaze on men with kindlier eyes 

TJnwarped by want or pride — 
I am aweary of the strife. 

And now I will recline 
In this sweet shadow of my life, 

This blossomed life of mine. 

And all is calm, and all is bright, 

As could be wished by me ; 
But none save I can feel to-night. 

And none save I can see — 
Oh ! for the smiles that might have been ! 

Oh ! for her lost delight : 
Her love and pride, if she had seen 

The glories of to-night ! 
How one soft word from her to me 

This throned joy would crown ! 
The thought she did not live to see. 

Strikes all my honours down. 
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CHAPTBE XI. 

IDIOSTNCEASIES AS A DRAMATIST. 

The great drama had borne its author to fame, 
and, for the time being, he stood foremost among 
contemporary dramatists. Thousands who saw 
' Charles I.' carried away the printed edition sold 
at the theatre doors to study in private ; passages 
from it were recited by high and low, in drawing- 
rooms and workmen's clubs ; and hardly ever did 
a simple stage play do so much to make its author 
celebrated. The drawback, however, of such a 
leap to fame was that he was always expected to 
keep up to the height he had reached, due allow- 
ance not being made for the influence of subject, 
and the impossibihty of systematically writing in 
crescendo. There was no other subject in history 
to inspire his pen as did the story of the martyr 
King, for although he was curiously out of touch 
with modern politics, he was very strongly imbued, 
as regards the past, with the old-fashioned Tory 
faith and the feelings of the Cavalier. 

In connection with the sudden attainment of a 
great literary position, it was characteristic of him 
that when he became famous he remained un- 
known. He did not fill his fame with his person- 
ality ; he left the niche he had won in Fame's 
temple empty. Beyond the Garrick Club he was 
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a name ; indeed, he elevated it to a principle that 
an author should be the unknown quantity of his 
works. He greatly disliked personal publicity, and 
one rule that he was inflexible in observing was, 
never to appear before the curtain. The curtain 
call originated in France during the last century, 
but was not adopted in England until an occasion 
when Edmund Kean played Brutus. Whether 
it is dramatically desirable for the actor, who has 
just made an heroic end, to relieve the feelings of 
the audience by showing himself alive and well, 
he at all events is a public character, and is in his 
right in doing so. It is otherwise with the author ; 
that, at least, was my brother's strong opinion. 
He thought it undignified for an author to bow 
and smile at the footlights to gratify the imper- 
tinent curiosity of those who want to see what 
manner of man has written the play ; the actors, 
he considered, were the author's visible pre- 
sentment. 

In addition to believing it undignified to appear 
in answer to the call, he thought that the verdict of 
a first-night audience was not authoritative or 
final. The author of a play in this country is 
much in the position of a culprit who has to 
answer for a crime, and it is as absurd for him to 
assume that he is acquitted by the clamour of the 
theatre, as for a man on his trial, in response to the 
applause which follows his advocate's speech, to 
bow and simper in the dock. 

It is the critics who pronounce the verdict ; and 
although their judgment may sometimes be re- 
versed by the public, it is the real verdict for the 
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time being. An author who accepted a triumph 
over-night, and whose work was condemned by the 
critics in the morning, would have put himself in a 
humiliating position. Besides, the unhappy man 
might simply have been decoyed before the curtain 
to be hissed at or to encounter a very mixed recep- 
tion. That the popular verdict is often reversed by 
the critics was his own painful experience. There 
were indeed times in his career when he became so 
discouraged by the persistently adverse criticism 
of the press that he made up his mind his next 
play should be anonymous. He was very sensi- 
tive, and the smart of attacks at last made him 
adopt the plan of not reading hostile criticism. 
The disadvantage of this was that he deprived 
himself of the wholesome lessons to be learned 
from it. 

It was the same temperament that kept him 
away from first-night performances of his plays ; 
and, just as he never went to see his pictures hung 
in exhibitions, so he was hardly ever present him- 
self to share the honours. He usually learned the 
result by telegraph or from the newspapers, subject 
to a careful censorship, or the report of his friends 
next morning. He felt a first night a terrible strain 
upon his nerves, and has often told me that the 
tension of anxiety was too great. In these days, 
when the drama is taken so wickedly in earnest, the 
reader who has never produced a play may hardly 
be able to realise the ordeal to the man who has. 
The author, if he lurks behind the curtains of a 
private box, sees, in the stalls below him, the jury 
about to sit on his play. All who envy him — 
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and who does not envy the man whose play is pro- 
duced ? — are there present. 

Their opportunity has come. The wrongs of 
many an aspirant to dramatic honours, of men 
of talent who have failed to climb the mountains of 
inert obstacle to success, would make intolerable the 
triumph of the author of the night. There seems to 
the anxious mind of the man in the box a spiteful 
conspiracy in the general acquaintanceship and 
buzz of conversation among the literary people 
below. Here and there he sees a friend looking 
grave and sad, as if to give significance to the pre- 
vaihng spirit of irreverent sprightliness. The pit 
has its wreckers, the gallery its jeering spirits, who 
are quick to catch the unlucky line for an inop- 
portune laugh. Only in the dress and upper circles 
are the good kind people. Presently the strains of 
the orchestra send a thrill through the unhappy 
man ; they are his fate's prelude. A hush falls on 
the house as the curtain goes up at last. The 
charge is being rammed home in the first act. At 
its conclusion the door of the box opens, and a 
friend enters to assure him that the piece is going 
well and strongly. The author is for a few minutes 
released, but so is the jury. The conspiracy 
deepens. Little knots collect at the bars, to whom 
some person, haply the manager of a rival theatre, 
holds forth. It is tampering with the jury, a clear 
case of undue influence ; there is silence as the 
author and his friend approach ; he has a strong 
feeling that the critical jury ought to be locked up 
between the acts. The critics settle down again for 
the second act, which is the aim-taking of the play. 
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The visiting friend assures him all, so far, is as right 
as possible. Will the third act be equally strong ? — 
there is a tone of scepticism in the question. Up 
to this point the mind of the house is completely 
open. The third act speeds the bolt — it strikes 
the mark or miserably fails. When this is finished 
the author knows the verdict, for the fourth act is 
but the result of the impact. Nothing remains but 
the shouting — the dissentient voices are seldom 
absent ; the author hears it announced that he has 
left the house, but that the good news will be con- 
veyed to him by telegraph. The public give their 
verdict to-night, but the critics to-morrow ; this 
may reverse the verdict of the audience. There is 
a night's suspense to be borne. Perhaps the 
author and his friends may sit up and wait for the 
papers. In the grey dawn the manager begins to 
receive slips ; they are, of course, comphmentary 
notices which are thus sent in advance. The 
ordeal of trial by the press lasts for days,^from 
the dailies to the weeklies. No criminal has 
harder things said of him than the play- 
wright. His position is worse than the pillory 
if he should have written a bad play. For all 
these reasons — the dignity of authorship, the in- 
completeness of a first-night verdict, and the ten- 
sion of nerves involved — my brother, as a general 
rule, absented himself. But the manager's state- 
ment that Mr. Wills was not in the house was 
seldom accepted as literally true, and his non-ap- 
pearance was sometimes resented. The calls would 
continue until his friends began to feel discon- 
certed, but it came to be understood at last that 
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under no circumstances would he be tempted to 
step out of the author's rightful privacy. 

His method of working when left to himself 
was as unmethodical as could be. Like Pope, he 
wrote on backs of envelopes or any scrap of paper 
handy. These, fastened together, would be flung 
into a wicker basket, and sorted out and arranged, 
like a puzzle, when a play was to be completed. 
Or he would write here and there in sketch-books, 
beginning at both ends, and then in the middle, 
and interspersing his notes among studies of limbs 
or leaves. As a result, he naturally suffered much 
from the disorder of his materials and mislaying of 
manuscripts. A friend of his tells how he unearthed 
once, from an old box that served the purpose of a 
dustbin, three acts and part of a fourth of a play 
called ' Merry and Wise,' since his death com- 
pleted under another name. When shown to the 
author he was greatly delighted at the find, and 
exclaimed, ' My dear fellow, you have done me the 
greatest service in the world. This is one of the 
best plays I ever wrote, and I thought I had lost 
it years ago.' He went to work at five in the 
morning, like Victor Hugo, and he smoked all 
day, like Tennyson. After twelve in the day he 
would seldom do any writing, but would adjourn 
to his studio and paint till dusk. He never began 
at the beginning. He liked to get the most 
difficult scenes done first. He rarely corrected his 
work, and would never, if left to himself, rewrite any 
portion of it, as Mr. Herman, his collaborateur in 
' Claudian,' insisted on his doing. His best work was 
done at the first intention, and with great rapidity ; 
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but his most slovenly work would also pass without 
revision. He had not that practical knowledge of 
the stage which Herman possessed in such a super- 
lative degree, and his stage directions were few 
and far between. He imagined the action of his 
characters, and left it to the imagination of the 
actors. He disliked realism, and saw everything 
through the veil of poetry. He was impatient of 
being asked to make alterations, and he took no 
pains to see his work was properly interpreted. 
It was gall and wormwood to him to have to go 
over the same ground twice, and he washed his 
hands of his work as soon as he could. If he were 
much pressed to finish, when he did not feel the in- 
clination, he laid a play aside or else wrote it badly. 
His good work was done by inspiration, not by 
mechanical labour and pen-polishing, although he 
brooded over his subject and reaHsed his characters 
in his own mind until they surrounded him as 
creatures of flesh and blood ; then they began to 
speak and act. He had a contempt for the help 
obtained by much reading, and all the materials 
he set to work with were a pencil and paper. 

I think it was a result of the discomfort in 
which he lived that, from the time he had to work 
on his plays many hours in the day, he took to 
writing almost entirely in bed. This custom 
naturally spoiled his athletic powers, and helped to 
age him prematurely. But if he lost one kind of 
activity he gained the activity of thought which 
results from freedom from bodily tension. The 
relaxation of the muscular systera takes the balance 
off and gives greater play to the mental ; and 
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in most people, not habituated to working under 
these conditions, it gives, as a subsequent result, an 
overwrought and strained feehng to the mind. 
This is quite distinct from the state when the mind 
is awake and the body asleep, in the short hour 
between waking and getting up in which happy 
inspirations come spontaneously. But writing in 
bed with muscles relaxed produces the feeling of 
exhausted nerve power. To him, however, it became 
a second nature. Indeed, except when he was 
making a clean copy of a play, I can hardly picture 
him to myself writing at a desk or table, and when 
he did it suggested an idea of discomfort, and was 
so unlike his habit that one felt distressed for him. 
One consequence of the practice was that he 
soon found the convenience of having an amanuensis, 
to whom he dictated as fast as the pen in longhand 
could conveniently follow his thoughts. A man 
named Eussell first acted in this capacity ; but 
afterwards a young dramatic aspirant became his 
secretary, and as my brother had learned from West- 
land Marston, so he learned from my brother the 
dramatic art and imbibed some of the character- 
istic feeling of his mind. The younger playwright 
was always ready to volunteer an opinion, and 
dispute the ground which he took up inch by inch. 
If my brother was made very savage by objections 
and aggravating criticisms, he has told me that it 
roused him to strong writing. A shade of mor- 
tification on his scribe's face when he was doing 
exceedingly well would make him secretly triumph, 
and dictate with increasing vigour and success. If 
the face of his amanuensis, on the contrary, cleared. 
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he became depressed, and felt he was doing but in- 
differently well. This is too characteristic to omit ; 
but I ought in fairness to say that this dramatic 
apprentice was my brother's very sincere friend; 
and that, except when he was beaten down and over- 
borne in argument — in which, when composing, my 
brother was intolerant and even violent — he would 
have been loyally delighted when his friend was in 
the vein. I can well understand, however, a certain 
mortification when, after being crushed, something 
very strong, delivered in vehement tones, seemed 
to add to his defeat. On the other hand, it was 
only human to feel complacency when his criticisms 
seemed justified by feebleness setting in. 

One of my brother's idiosyncrasies as a dra- 
matist was the help which he received from music. 
It seemed to lend wings to his thought. He had 
a large musical-box which played a number of 
operatic airs, and he used to wind it up and write 
to its strains. In course of time, however, from 
being made the receptacle of hair-brushes and 
combs, and other odds and ends, it became disabled, 
and when it fell into my possession, all its teeth were 
gone ; but it now grinds out, as of old, ' Trovatore ' 
and 'Lucia.' 

If the habit of writing in bed was the result, as 
I think, of the outside discomfort of the studio, it 
was, on the other hand, curious how he could 
abstract himself from a crowd, and actually found 
a flood of human beings about him helpful to 
composition. He would take a note-book to South 
Kensington Museum, or sit on the pier at Brighton, 
completely undisturbed by promenaders, or the 
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public entertainers of the motley scene on the 
front, bodily present, but mentally caught up into 
a world of imagination. He was sub-consciously 
stimulated by the teeming life around him, but no 
more disturbed or distracted by it than by the 
sounds and sights of nature. When alone he grew 
restless, and could not settle down to his work. He 
wanted company, but such as would not dis- 
turb the surface of reflection, or break up its 
pictures into wavering fragments by trivial inter- 
ruptions. He liked to be let alone — not left alone. 
If spoken to when thus enthralled by the scenes of 
his imagination, he would come out of his thoughts 
with a disagreeable effort, and answer at random , with 
evident preoccupation, but never-failing courtesy. 

There was one other very congenial medium, 
not for writing, but for thinking out his plays, and 
that was a warm bath. He found this close to the 
studio in Fulham Eoad, and he was a constant 
patron of it ; indeed it was there that he purchased 
his large musical-box, having experienced the pleas- 
ing effect of its accompaniment to his thoughts 
while luxuriously enjoying the plash of the water. 
From the fact that, in his absence of mind, he 
habitually smeared his face and bald head over 
with paint and charcoal, legends arose which might 
discredit this. Vezin once came in and begged 
him to allow him to illustrate the state he was in 
by washing the paint off half his face and head, 
whereupon he presented the semi-eclipsed appear- 
ance of the portrait in a picture-cleaner's window ; 
but his habits were quite those of the present 
generation with regard to the tub. 
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CHAPTBK XII. 

OTHBB LTCEUM PLATS UNDEB THE BATEMAN 
MANAGEMENT. 

Me. Ibving's triumph in the character of Matthias, 
the Jew, suggested as a subject lending itself to a 
similar success the remorse of Eugene Aram. 

In reciting Hood's ballad, the actor had always 
scored, and my brother's morbid genius was 
peculiarly fitted to forge a powerful drama from 
such a subject. Purists were forearmed with the 
objection that it would enhst sympathy for a 
criminal ; but as a vivid picture of the tortures of 
remorse the drama was little open to objection on 
ethical grounds. Prom the first appearance of the 
haunted man in the old-fashioned vicarage garden 
it is obvious that his happiness is his misery and 
his misery is the only alleviation of his remorse. 
This, surely, is good morality. 

Left to himself the author would have dis- 
tributed the parts more equally, and the play would 
not have been so much of a monologue as it was. 
But he was rigidly kept to his theme — the remorse 
of Eugene Aram — and the gloomy figure of the 
schoolmaster dominates every scene. There are 
but four characters, exclusive of a servant and a 
child, and the action is compressed within the 
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narrow compass of afternoon to dawn. Notwith- 
standing this, the play develops with inexorable 
sequence of plot and mental processes. There is 
not an imperfect or broken link or a weak line in 
the whole of it. 

It was written for the most part at Brighton. 
Never was he so well fit for work as when away 
from London ; and in those days Brighton was his 
favourite resort. It took httle to tempt him to 
its wide horizon and wholesome breezes ; and if a 
friend suddenly sprang upon him the suggestion 
(otherwise the vis inertice would prevail), he would 
take wing at an hour's notice, unimpeded by pack- 
ing up and unencumbered by luggage. While en- 
gaged on ' Eugene Aram ' at Sydney Street, his 
friend Mr. W. L. Woodroffe called at his rooms 
and found he was not getting on with the play. 
He proposed Brighton, and my brother cheerfully 
welcomed the proposal ; but when the shirt, brush 
and comb, and manuscript were wrapt up in the 
morning's newspaper, a curious difficulty stood in 
the way. He found that he could not go because 
his landlady's spritish little daughter had mis- 
chievously hidden his wig. A short time before 
he explained to his friend, when he had mislaid an 
important manuscript, he offered for its recovery a 
reward of a guinea. The guinea was easily earned 
by the little girl ; but one thing after another 
began to disappear in turn, and to be thus held 
to ransom, and, at last, even his simphcity saw 
through the young brigand's plan, and he declined 
to offer any more rewards. Then, to compel him 
to offer another guinea, she hit upon the fiendish 

E 
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stratagem of abstracting his wig, in which, like 
Samson's locks, resided his power to come or go. At 
times, however, he could be rather dogged, and, after 
two or three days' imprisonment in the house, his 
baldness covered by a skull cap, the girl was afraid 
her mother's intervention would be called in, and 
she restored the wig. Its owner immediately started 
for Brighton, where, as usual, he put up at the 
' Old Ship Hotel,' the landlord of which always 
took the greatest care of him. 

As was his wont, he made the story of Eugene 
Aram open with a scene of peaceful happiness. In 
the old-fashioned garden of the Yicarage the 
schoolmaster keeps tryst with Parson Meadows' s 
daughter Euth, to whom he is to be married the 
next day. She tries in vain to steal from him 
the secret of his melancholy ; but a stranger has 
appeared upon the scene, who, on the plea of look- 
ing for stalactites in St. Eobert's Cave, has 
borrowed a spade and pickaxe, and now in the 
evening returns at the Vicar's hospitable invitation, 
and suggests suspicion to Euth that her lover's 
heart is not a virgin page, and that a love-secret is 
at the root of his melancholy. Aram confesses to 
her that he did love a woman long dead, but it 
was a boyish and unhappy passion. He then 
encounters the stranger, who turns out to be a 
man named Coleman, a witness of the unpre- 
meditated blow with which Aram killed the man 
who had seduced and deserted his first love. 
Coleman has been digging in the cave where the 
murdered man was buried, in the hope of finding 
some loose guineas buried with the body, and the 
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gardener who lent him the implements, suspecting 
a search for treasure, has followed. The skeleton 
is unearthed, giving dumb evidence of murder with 
its cleft skull. Eugene Aram has borne himself 
bravely up to this with Coleman and resisted the 
effort to blackmail him — the most dramatic scene 
in the whole play — but on the discovery being re- 
ported, and being called upon to view the body, his 
abject terror escites surprise and suspicion. He 
feels already as if a sort of day of judgment light 
were beating upon and revealing his guilt, and 
he cannot face that grisly witness. He is found 
in the churchyard in a dying condition by Kuth 
Meadows, lying among the tombstones, under the 
old yew-tree. In a pathetic scene he confesses to 
her his guilt, and her womanly pardon and pity at 
last seem to make a higher forgiveness credible. 
The palsied anguish is succeeded by a sigh of 
relief — 

EuTH : Oh ! with that sigh, the demon left your heart. 
That moment from a legion lips of angels 
Was murmured the word Pardon. 

Aeam : Put my hair from my eyes ; I cannot see you, love. 

EuTH : There's nothing there ; can you not see me ? 
You are worn and weary, but you are not ill. 

Aeam {trying to rise) : No, no, I am at peace. 
Come in — together we will see your father. 
Come in ! the early cold strikes to my heart. [He falls back. 

EuTH {watching him) : Your face seems altered ! why do 
you smile ? 

Aeam : Oh Euth ! I shall not die a death of shame. 

EuTH : No, you shall live. 

Aeam {shakes his head with a sad smile) : My hair — push it 
aside — I see you faintly. 

Euth : What change is this ? Oh love, there steals a 
pallor 

Across your cheek. 

E 3 
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Aeam : It is the dew. 

EuTH : Why is your voice so hollow ? Still that phantom 
smile ! 
What is it, love ? Your fingers loose. Oh, you are dying ! 

Aeam : No — dying — no, my youth is back again. 
Keep your eyes fixed on me, and do not fear. 

EuTH : What, what is this ? I see within your eyes 
My mother's look — the last farewell. 

Aeam : Oh love ! we will not breathe the word farewell. 
Hush ! [Faint music in the church. 

EuTH : It is the morning choir — Oh ! try to rise — 
I'll help you — we must think of your escape. 

Aeam : Oh Euth, the gate is open — I am gone ! 

EuTH : Oh God — his smile is fading ! 

Aeam : I would find 

My burial in your arms — upon your lips 
My only epitaph — and in your eyes 
My first faint glimpse of heaven. 

As Aram dies the music in the church peals 
out, and morning, which has been breaking, strikes 
with level beams under the great yew-tree, and 
sheds a wan redness round the church, awaking 
the matin song. 

The play was again a triumph of tears. The 
critic, preparing a savage attack upon the author, 
dashed away the drops surprised by the morning 
light diffused from the stage, and ladies openly 
sobbed. Mr. Irving had more than fulfilled the 
expectation of his being ideally great in the part of 
the unhappy schoolmaster. 

As usual to the loud calls for the author the 
response was that he had left the house, but that 
the manager would convey to him the favourable 
verdict of the audience. 

Of course my brother showed in this play his 
wonted independence of fact. The murderer was 
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in reality hanged, and the crime was without the 
extenuating circumstances with which his pen in- 
vested it. 

The Bateman management was now drawing 
to a close, but one more play my brother was to 
write in his capacity of dramatist of the Lyceum. 
It was called after the captain of the ' Phantom 
Ship,' Vanderdecken. The story of Yanderdecken 
originated about the time of the discovery of 
America. The name of the ship in which the 
mariner endeavoured to round the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the teeth of a tremendous hurricane, was 
' The Flying Dutchman ' of Amsterdam. His 
reply to a passing ship which inquired if he meant 
to shelter in the bay was, ' No, may I be eternally 
damned if I do, though I should beat about here 
until the day of judgment.' The impious mariner 
was taken at his word, and whenever a storm 
blows round the Cape, the blood-red sails of the 
' Flying Dutchman ' may still be seen striving to 
double the mist-wreathed headland. Heine in- 
vented the idea, when on a visit to London he 
saw FitzBall's drama founded on this legend, of 
the redemption of the obstinate Dutchman by a 
woman's love. Wagner says that the story, re- 
caUing the swamps and floods of his own life, was 
the first legendary poem that attracted him and 
impelled him to give it meaning and form in 
music. Yanderdecken is the embodiment of the 
universal yearning for rest in the troubled waters 
of hfe. 

It was the opera that suggested Yanderdecken 
as a character suited to Mr. Irving, with his 
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wondrous gift of realising such weird and haunted 
existences as the Jew in the ' Bells ' or the 
Schoolmaster in the ' Eemorse of Eugene Axami' 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald proposed and Mr. Irving was 
irresistibly attracted to the subject. FitzBall's 
hero was a devil's bond, a grim spectre who took 
up ordinary humanity to make victims of his 
wives. The Spectre returned to his master unre- 
deemed, and the play has been described as ' a 
thing of horror and blue fire,' produced in rivalry of 
the fables of Frankenstein and ' Der Freischiitz.' 
Captain Marryat founded on the legend his novel 
of the ' Phantom Ship,' and relieves the un- 
happy captain from his doom by the action of an 
amulet. 

The objection to the subject was inevitable to 
a one-part play : it was the cheapening of the 
supernatural element by bringing the mysterious 
hero too much upon the stage. As to the merit of 
the work, the beauty of the poetry was admitted by 
all critics, but on its acting merits there were con- 
siderable differences of opinion. 

Mr. Irving was as picturesque in the character 
as the author expected he would be, and acted 
with all his own intensity and gift of oratory ; and 
in the part of the old Norwegian pilot Nils — 
whom Heine made a Scotchman — Mr. Fernandez 
gave a most effective rendering. The fact that it 
may one day be revised and revived makes it worth 
while giving a brief outline of this strong and 
admirably written play. There is a storm gather- 
ing up on the Christiania Fjord, but the neighbours 
are met together in the snug cottage of the old 
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pilot Nils, to discuss the betrothal of his daughter 
Thekla to the young sailor Olaf. We gather from 
their conversation that she is a strange, dreaming 
girl, and seems unconscious of her good fortune 
in winning the heart of the bravest sailor on the 
coast. Thekla has been brought up in the super- 
stition and imaginativeness of a world-lonely shore, 
where fancies linger among the sea-folk which have 
long died out in the busy towns. An old picture 
found in a ruin is connected with a legend of the 
Fjord, and the face looking out from the canvas 
has gained a strong hold over the girl's imagina- 
tion. Her appearance, which was well realised by 
Miss Isabel Bateman, has a wild haunted look, 
and though she submits to the caresses of her 
lover, it is evident that she is lost in some dreamy 
maze. But when, in the rising storm, the con- 
versation turns on the Flying Dutchman, and 
her father asks her to recite the ballad, she obeys 
with a strange excitement, and her figure sways 
to the music like a willow in the wind ; and it is 
evident that Yanderdecken, the hero of the ballad, 
believed to be the original of the picture, is the 
dream-lover to whom she has given her heart. 
The ballad tells the story thus : — 

'Tis a hundred years ago almost, 

And never I ween since then 
Blew such a gale from the Norway coast, 

To the peril of brave seamen. 

A ship stood boldly out to sea. 

Her captain watched her sail ; 
' I'll round the Jut to-night,' said he, 

' Though the Devil be in the gale.' 
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He tacked and wore off the Norway shore, 

But never a knot made he ; 
I'll round yon white headland to-night, 

Or curses fall on me. 

The wind and the vessel did groan and wrestle, 

Her sails were took aback, 
The seas o'erwhelm her sunken helm 

And blacken her frothy track. 

' Oh ! turn again,' said the pale seamen, 

' And tempt the gale no more,' 
But he clenched his hand at the dim headland. 

And an impious oath he swore. 

' I'll tack and wear till my masts are bare. 

Nor hold a sheet or stay ; 
Heaven hath no power to change my course, 

Though I sail to the Judgment Day.' 

A crash was heard at the impious word — 

Heaven opened overhead ; 
A gleam of blood shot through the scud. 

And dyed the sea blood-red. 

' Thy doom is spoke,' a voice out-broke 
Prom the rift with a thunder note, 

' Thou shalt sail for aye to the Judgment Day, 
A terror to all afloat. 



' A wondrous curse in the universe 

For ages, till thou shalt win 
That woman's love who shall steadfast prove, 

And give her life for your sin.' 

The sky grew dark. Lo ! a blood-red bark. 

Her sail the ghastly same. 
Like a fiery scuU her gleaming hull. 

And her spars like ribs of flame. 
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And her captain there, in the dismal glare, 

And paler than tongue can tell. 
With clenched hand, as in mute command, 

And eyes like a soul's in hell, 

A wonder and curse in the universe — 

Ah ! where does that woman draw breath, 

"Who shall lift the ban from this hapless man 
And be faithful unto death. 

This ballad, full of its author's simple power, 
was admirably recited by Miss Bateman. The 
meeting of neighbours is broken by a ship in dis- 
tress being seen in the distance, and Nils is sum- 
moned to its assistance. Thekla, left with her 
nurse, sees out at sea the blood-red sails of the 
Phantom Ship, and the prologue ends with the 
return of the sailors and the excited discussion of 
the mysterious craft. 

A ship lies besides the quay, and from behind 
its lifted sail Vanderdecken steps ashore and 
answers the curious questions of the fishermen. 
He accepts the invitation of old Nils to visit his 
cottage, and then we are made aware, in a passage 
of rare beauty, that the captain of the Phantom 
Ship, his time having come, as it does every seven 
years, to revisit the earth, is seeking the woman 
fated to cut the thread of doom and save him 
from an eternity of waiting. ' Where is this woman 
ordained for my release ? What mien — what 
stature, of what form is she ? Whence will she 
come ? Comes she to-night ? A hundred years' 
repentance for one brief moment's sin ! How 
long, oh God, how long ! ' is the wail of the soul 
that haunts the sea ; and the following lines con- 
clude the rhapsody with which the released spirit 
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once more in one of those recurrent hours of hope 
that ray eternity, revisits the mortal scene : — 

I go to meet her in a trance ! 
My senses are so dulled with sorrow ; 
Sleeping without the rest, but with the dreams, 
A dead man with the consciousness of death ! 

The growth of Vanderdecken's influence over 
Thekla, the while the human love, sustained by 
the foresight of which he has lived a hundred 
years, and the love born of dreams, are woven into 
one another, is gradual but sure. Out of an infi- 
nite distance of space, drawn as it were by some 
attraction which has been bringing them together, 
they have met at last ; and all the world and its 
duties and ties become the dream, as the dream to 
Thekla becomes a reality. The luring promises 
with which the being but half of earth tempts the 
woman half-absorbed in the supernatural world to 
follow him are written with weird fancy : — 

Dost thou see yonder where I point my finger — nor'ward ? 

A region Ues untrod by foot of man. 

And nigh the Pole ; and mighty, vast, and bright 

As the Archangels guarding Heaven's portal. 

Float icebergs radiant with rainbow glories ! 

And here and there above the sea, from point to point. 

Shine emerald caverns — diamond lustres, large as suns. 

At night all turns to opal, and the stars 

In frosty splendour seem to crown the bergs, 

Whilst the Aurora flits and dances up 

The silent ecstasy of Arctic night, 

That halo of the Pole ! 

Wouldest thou go with me ! South'ard look — 
Yonder the tropics lie — the seas a realm 
Of heaving sapphire, and the skies a mimic heaven. 
And yonder are the lands, untracked by man, 
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But Nature's lavished hoard of all things beautiful 

And reverend. The trees 

Crypts of dim verdure of such shadov^ry grovyth, 

That one alone could tent thy native village. 

Bright birds be-jewel them by day ; beneath at night 

The fire-flies spin their webs in starry circles ; 

And for their flower the great Magnolia opes 

Its alabaster portals shedding 

A lake of perfume for a league around ; 

And rivers silver-broad, inlaid with ivory lilies, 

Glide silent neath the palms and tamarinds ; 

But poison is in the beauty, death in loveliest guise. 

The rivalry between the ghost-lover and the 
flesh and blood one, Olaf, ends in a struggle in 
which they fight on the wild clifi, first with swords 
and then with daggers, and in a deadly grapple 
on the brow, Vanderdecken is flung over into 
the sea. 

But death has no power over him, and he is 
borne in the arms of the waves and laid upon the 
shore unhurt ; and then comes the last scene in 
which Thekla carried to the Phantom Ship, and 
awakened from her trance, has the secret of her 
lover's existence disclosed to her, and the alterna- 
tive of its prolongation to the Judgment, or its 
being consigned to rest by the sacrifice of a woman's 
love. 

What is my doom ? 
Worse than in Hell ! Eternal loneliness ! 
Eternal silence ! and in that awful silence 
The worm of memory gnawing at my heart, 
Anguish of thought within my brain, sleepless, intense, 
Just hope enough to keep despair awake ! 
Around me forests of gigantic weeds 
Weaving and writhing — ■ 
As if the skeletons which people them 
But lie dead still, did move them. 
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Vast ribs of ships, and ribs of monstrous fish 

Which look like wrecks ! Tall peaks of coral 

Eising like pale cathedrals richly carved, 

But where no bell is heard 

Or murmuring of prayer to comfort me ! 

Ships I have seen go down — their crews, 

Grasping the shrouds with bony hands, 

Or, hanging o'er the bulwarks, nod at me 

In their dead eyes silent upbraiding. 

Strange things move by with noiseless crawl 

And lift their goblin heads to look at me. 

Around my phantom ship long shadows lie — 

The sharks, ghouls of the sea, 

Watch me with gloomy hungry eyes, knowing their caterer ; 

For when the hurricane is loosed above. 

Crushing the sea to angry white, and sails 

Ply from their bolts and coward seamen quail. 

Then do I move upon my phantom deck. 

Tranced at the helm, fatal decoy to wreck 

And to disaster. 

Before me seems to stretch a dreary headland. 

Beyond it a fixed dawn that never grows to day : 

But 'neath the dappled cloud one spring of hght 

Shapes to thy angel face like a sweet veiled Madonna. 

A fluttering hand then seems to beckon me ; 

I strive to round the point, but beat about 

In vain ! In vain ! 

Then the red frenzy rises in my brain. 
Wild curses to my hps, and in the thunder 
Sounds that do curse again shriek out — 
' Sail on ! Sail on ! ' until the Judgment Day, 
' Unless that woman come ! ' 

Thekla, undaunted, makes her choice — she goes 
on board the ship, built in the ecHpse and rigged 
with curses deep. Vanderdecken's shadowy com- 
pany dissolve, and the lovers are left alone with 
the stars on which they gaze in faith ; and on the 
night-air comes the whisper, ' Pardon ' — 
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The wind a melody, 
Is laden with the murimir of God's pity. 

Thus falls the curtain : and both the pictur- 
esqueness of the drama and its literary merits 
ought to have insured success ; but the setting- 
was unworthy of the gem it enclosed, and the 
play produced on July 8, 1878, did not run a long 
course. Its mere gloom, relieved by adequate 
scenery and the splendid realism for which it 
affords every opportunity, would not have pre- 
vented the public from going to see it ; but it 
was poorly mounted, and the picture, unveiled 
with the intention of great effect, proved to be 
a daub, at which there arose irreverent titters. 
' The ship was lost for a ha'porth of tar ' was 
the writer's comment. A sultry August emptied 
the theatre, and ' Vanderdecken ' was shortly with- 
drawn. 

Of this play, Mr. Percy Fitz Gerald did the con- 
struction, but ' The Dramatist of the Lyceum ' did 
the bulk of the writing, including all Mr. Irving's 
and Miss Bateman's parts. 

It was the last play under the Bateman 
management ; and the agreement by which Mr. 
Wills was connected with the Lyceum Theatre 
came to an end. During the preparation of the 
drama, Mr. Bateman, familiarly known as the 
' Colonel,' had passed away, and Mrs. Bateman 
became the manageress ; but, on transferring the 
theatre to Mr. Irving, she moved to a restored 
Sadler's Wells. 

It may be interesting to state that Mr. A. W. 
Pinero played a small part in 'Vanderdecken.' 
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The following is his recollection of the play and 
its author : — 

My share in the production of ' Vanderdecken ' was a very 
unimportant one. I spoke a few lines and helped to swell the 
chorus of voices which chanted occasionally on the stage. I 
recall that the piece was acted in the course of a broiling 
summer, and that the character I played demanded that I 
should be heavily clad. My sufferings in this respect are my 
chief recollection of ' Vanderdecken.' Your brother, I think, 
attended no rehearsal, at any rate I did not see him in the 
theatre. It was at the Garrick Club that I used to meet 
W. G. Wills. He often asked me to go to his studio, but, to 
my regret now, I never visited him. I remember him as one 
who appeared to be full of kindness, and utterly without envy 
of other men's successes. 

No man was more to be envied as a dramatist 
than Mr. Pinero himself, both for the excellence 
of his work, and for the large sums he received 
for it, and his testimony to my brother's freedom 
from the besetting sin of authorship is therefore 
valuable. 

He was a warm admirer of ' Charles I.,' and 
used to recite some of its most eloquent and touch- 
ing passages. Meeting the author one day at the 
G-arrick, he said, ' My plays have been pretty suc- 
cessful, but I would barter them all to have written 
one of your masterpieces.' ' Very well,' said my 
brother, ' I'll call up old Nick and we'll sign the 
contract at once ' ; in telling the story he added 
pathetically, ' Pinero then left me.' 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

OTHER HISTORY PLATS AND LESSER DRAMATIC WORKS. 

W. G. Wills never carried on a regular corre- 
spondence with anyone but his mother. She, 
however, had bundles of letters from him extending 
over all his London life. They would have pre- 
sented him in the most amiable light, and told 
in his own words all that was of interest in his 
literary, artistic, and dramatic career. But when 
his mother died they were by his direction burned. 
Their destruction was a great loss to his biographer, 
as he probably intended it to be, for he disliked 
publicity, especially of his feelings. In his letters 
they were strongly expressed. It follows that in 
the years succeeding his great dramatic success, 
when he told her everything about himself that 
would give her pleasure, there is little material left 
for personal biography. All that his friends can 
sift from their recollections relates to his plays, 
commissions to write them, their production and 
fortunes. They agree in one thing, that he was a 
man of unbounded loveableness, overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness, and not merely 
incapable of making an enemy, but one nobody 
that knew him could help loving. ' You are the 
kindest-hearted, but dufieredest-hearted creature 
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alive,' wrote his cousin Major C , who had 

taken a fancy to the oval mirror, which I have 
before mentioned, and was at once offered it as a 
gift, but luckily found out that the owner had a 
great regard for it, owing to certain associations, 
although pretending it was valueless. But he 
lived surrounded by persons who had no such com- 
punctions, in a normal state of invasion and an 
occasional state of siege. The big folding double 
doors at the back of his studio admitted his 
friendly visitors, and the gimlet holes in the front 
reconnoitred his foes. He did a wonderful amount 
of work in his time. Commissions for plays poured 
in upon him at such a rate, and he accepted them 
on such inadequate terms, that he was obhged 
to take more than he could write with any credit 
to himself. He never seemed to remember that 
he was no longer the obscure literary man of 
Chfford's Inn, and he would write a play for one 
or two hundred pounds down, with prospective 
royalties which were not always realised. Other 
dramatic authors complained of his doing injury 
to their craft by not exacting higher terms. There 
were some of his friends too, who thought that he 
ought to have realised enough by his best plays, to 
put him above the need of overwriting himself and 
undertaking adaptations and work of an unam- 
bitious order for the sake of a little ready money ; 
but he did not think so himself. Indeed, his pen 
was as little mercenary as could be the pen of any 
man who had to live by it. He was full of gratitude 
where his friends thought the sentiment misplaced. 
He argued that there was but little demand for the 
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poetical drama, and the number of theatres where 
it was in request was hmited ; but it was urged on 
the other side, there was an equally limited supply. 
He would answer with the strong emphasis he em- 
ployed when his feelings were aroused : ' 

is a dear friend of mine — he is the most generous 
of men. Nothing would induce me to ask for more 
than he offers.' 

He fully believed what he said, and allowed 
such bargains to be rather one-sided. I am sure, 
however, considering this, that he was very 
honourably dealt with, for the sums paid him were 
intrinsically large, and might, but for the sense of 
justice of those who were thus left to name their 
own terms, have been considerably less. But 
without the slightest reflection on anyone, I would 
say that he might have done better work if he had 
been better paid, for his work would not have 
become a drudgery. It was a congenial task to him 
to write poetical drama, but he could not afford to 
refuse distasteful commissions. In the course of 
twenty years he wrote thirty-two dramas, for 
which, according to his own computation, he re- 
ceived about 12,000Z. As much has been realised 
by a single play in modern times. If he had been 
as fertile in inventing plots as he was facile in 
writing plays, so much was his pen in request, he 
would have surpassed all dramatists in the number 
he produced. But he had this limitation. He 
possessed the gift of imagination and the con- 
structive faculty, but was less endowed with the 
power of inventing dramatic germs. His own 
germs generally grew into something cross-legged 
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or with a wry neck, or some congenital defect ; he 
did better when he wrote, Hke the old dramatists, 
from a story or legend, or was indebted to the 
manager for a plot. 

W. Gr. Wills, being now freed from his engage- 
ment as dramatist of the Lyceum Theatre, actors 
and actresses who had any respect for themselves 
wanted a play by the author of ' Charles I.' His- 
tory plays had been for the time rehabilitated, and 
among others ' The Beautiful Mrs. Eousby,' as she 
was called, who had made a favourable impression 
in Taylor's ' Twixt Axe and Crown,' asked him to 
write one on the subject of ' The Queen o' Scots.' 
With Mary for Charles and John Knox for 
Cromwell, the dramatic material was evidently of 
inferior quality ; but still he contrived out of it 
a play full of his own charming and characteristic 
poetry and sentiment. The acting, however, ruined 
it. Mrs. Eousby brought to it nothing but her 
good looks, and the delivery of her lines was for 
the most part inaudible. When audible, it was 
expressionless. Her husband made the drollest 
little character of the gaunt reformer, John Knox, 
and Mr. Harcourt was quite unsuited to represent 
Chastelard, the hero of the piece. It was the 
illness of this actor that led to Mr. Forbes Kobert- 
son's introduction to the stage. The idea sud- 
denly occurred to my brother on meeting him in 
the street that he was cast by nature for the poet- 
lover, and on the spot he proposed to him to step 
into the part. With only two days' study he did so 
with striking success, and became the redeeming 
feature of the piece. 
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This play, like ' Charles I.,' was charged with 
hbel. Admirers of John Knox were very wroth 
with its author for representing the stern reformer 
as brought under the glamour of Mary's beauty. 
Poor Mr. Eousby's personality and attempts to 
assume a Scotch accent, lapsing into the dia- 
lect of Yorkshire and other counties, aggravated 
the offence, and reduced the delineation to the 
broadest farce. The drama covered a more sym- 
pathetic period of Mary's life than Schiller's, and 
might well have raised its author's fame, if he 
had not made the mistake of intrusting his work 
to incompetent hands. 

Mr. Henry Neville, for whom the next of his 
History plays was written, certainly could not come 
under this description, but yet in ' Buckingham,' 
produced at the Olympic in 1875, he failed entirely 
to reahse the complex character of the madcap 
duke. The reckless cavalier, who could jest on a 
powder magazine, became in his hands the dig- 
nified counterpart of ' Charles I.,' and the out- 
rageous daring, the mountebank buffoonery, the 
zest for intrigues and the unquenchable wit, sat as 
unnaturally on Mr. Neville's 'Duke,' as they would 
have done on Mr. Irving' s ' Martyr-king.' Without 
bringing to a focus the two Buckinghams that 
possessed the one man, the character in the play 
seemed incredible ; and in addition to Mr. Neville's 
failure to accomphsh the feat of combining them 
naturally, the rest of the cast was of the weakest 
kind, and the play with all its power and in- 
tensity, with its skilful characterisation and its 
fine historical picture of the times, was never 

L 2 
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given a fair chance. Yet it was no unworthy 
sequel to ' Charles I.,' and was thought by the 
best judges to be in some respects superior to 
that play. 

' Jane Shore ' followed ' Buckingham ' in the 
series of History plays. Like ' Ninon,' it was 
written without a commission, and lay on the shelf 
for years, as such plays generally do. Later on, 
the dramatist never wrote on speculation ; but 
when he first took up the project of writing a 
historical series, the story of Edward IV. 's 
mistress presented a fresh subject. Eowe's play, 
in which, at the beginning of the century, Mrs. 
Siddons had shown her marvellous powers, pos- 
sessed little (if any) literary merit, and my brother 
made no use whatever of it. Shakespeare passed 
by the episode, not introducing Jane, though 
naming her in the charge of witchcraft Eichard 
brings against Queen Elizabeth. Her chequered 
career, her praise and blame, made Edward's 
favourite a subject after the dramatist's own heart. 
Sir Thomas More wrote of her, ' Many the king 
had, but her he loved, whose favour (for sin it were 
to belie the devil) she never abused to any man's 
hurt, but to many men's comfort and relief ; and 
now she beggeth of many a man this day living, 
that at this day had begged if she had not 
been.' 

After the dust had lain upon it for many a long 
year a tentative offer came. Miss Wallis proposed 
to produce it for her benefit. My brother mentioned 
this circumstance to Mr. Wilson Barrett, who called 
at the studio in Fulham Eoad, and he asked to be 
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allowed to show it to his wife, professionally known 
as Miss Heath. She was a person of the greatest 
intelligence and discrimination, and held the 
honorary of&ce at Court of the Queen's reader. She 
discerned at once the great qualities of the drama, 
and an agreement was entered into which resulted 
in its production at the Amphitheatre, Leeds, in 
March 1875, under Mr. Wilson Barrett's manage- 
ment. It was enthusiastically received, and ran a 
course of great success in the provinces ; and it was 
produced in London on September 30, 1876, at the 
Princess's Theatre, then under the management 
of Mr. P. B. Chatterton. The audience gave it a 
great reception, but the critics a cold one. They 
had reason, however, as time went on, to modify 
their first impressions. These are often influenced 
by transient causes, and when at a later date 
Mr. Wilson Barrett put the play on at the 
Princess's, intending it as a stop gap for a month, 
it had such a phenomenal success that it ran for 
an entire year. Its run was a record for a histori- 
cal and poetic drama. A leading critic (' Times,' 
October 4, 1876) said, on its first production, ' A 
play in five acts, and in blank verse, on so gloomy, 
albeit if Mr. Wills pleases, dramatic a subject, 
must be a very good play indeed to please an 
audience of our day.' 

It stood this test triumphantly, and vindicated 
itself as a ' very good play indeed.' In recognition 
of its success Mr. Wilson Barrett, although he had 
bought it out, always paid royalties to my brother 
whenever it was played in London. The success 
of the author was due to the fact that he was 
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really affected by the sorrows of his luckless 
heroine. He used to say the secret of playwriting 
was to get inside the ribs of your character, and he 
knew that what was coined from his own heart 
would reach the heart of others. The great scene of 
the play was that at Old Charing Cross, where the 
falling snow is spreading a white sheet of penance 
over London, and the unhappy woman is driven 
starving through the streets by Eichard's agents. 
Here the situation is so heartrending, and the sjm- 
pathy of the audience is so powerfully excited, it 
often occurred that individuals in the audience, 
especially women, uttered cries of indignation, 
such as ' Oh, you villains ! ' and could they have 
reached the stage it would have fared ill with 
Grloster's ' minions.' 

A year divided the London production of these 
two plays — ' Buckingham ' and ' Jane Shore ' — and 
in another, there followed ' England in the Days of 
Charles II.,' an adaptation for Drury Lane of Scott's 
' Peveril of the Peak.' As a framework for 
pageantry rather than a literary drama was needed 
at Drury Lane, my brother was not so well fitted 
for its construction as a practical playwright of 
Mr. Andrew Halliday's ability had been ; and 
although it was received with acclamation by the 
first night audience, the critics would not accept 
such a work from the author of ' Charles I.' 

As an illustration of the merry monarch's 
reign ' Nell Grwynne ' did more justice to the 
author's talents. The dialogue was sparkling, and 
the madcap heroine is invested with the sympathy 
to which, in spite of her failings, her goodness of 
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heart entitled her. The piece was produced at the 
Royalty Theatre by Miss Fowler, who thoroughly 
grasped the character of Nell, and played it with 
archness and artistic feeling. 

The last of the History plays with which my 
brother's name was associated was ' Sedgmoor,' 
a drama written for Miss Marriott, formerly 
manageress of Sadler's Wells Theatre. Owing to 
his engagements at the time, the play was en- 
trusted to the writer of this memoir, but the 
historical outline suggested contained material for 
more than one drama ; and my brother, owing to his 
absence from England, did not give the piece the 
revision he intended should be his share of the 
work. If he had, his experience would have seen 
the necessity for the re-construction to which the 
play was afterwards subjected, when the action 
was brought within the compass of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. 

I may, passing from his History plays, briefly 
touch on some lesser plays of various merit, 
detailed account of which would not be interesting 
to the reader. A table will be found in an 
Appendix with the dates of production of all his 
plays. And first I am tantalised by one called 
' Sappho,' written for Miss Genevieve Ward. 
She speaks of it highly, and says the title role is a 
fine part. It was produced in the United Kingdom, 
but there is no trace of it in the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Of&ce, and no copy extant but that in Miss 
Ward's possession. I mention the play because a 
story characteristic of my brother is told about it 
by Mr. Bram Stoker. It was to be produced on a 
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Monday, but at Saturday's rehearsal the last act 
was not forthcoming. The management tried to 
assume an air of confidence, but the company 
shrewdly suspected it was not written. On 
Monday morning the missing act came forth, and 
the play was successfully produced in the evening. 
This reminds one of the story of the last act of 
' Charles I.,' and shows how, from overwork, he 
often flung his plays upon the stage. 

One of Willie Wills 's great fortes was adapta- 
tion. He could rapidly extract the pith from a 
novel, grasping the main facts and all that was 
essential, arranging the perspective and preserving 
the characteristics. Cora and Camille were ex- 
amples of his skill. Both were from the French ; 
the former from M. Belot's ' L'Article 47 ' was 
afterwards subjected to treatment by Mr. Frank 
Marshall to purge it of a lingering taint of the 
original sin of its French progenitor. 

It was said that my brother had no humour, 
but a play called 'Ellen,' produced at the Hay- 
market with a strong cast, though defective in 
other respects, had in it a good deal of true 
comedy. The earlier scenes contained much of 
his best writing, and were admitted to be ' ad- 
mirable in conception and dainty in execution.' 
But the dazzling success of ' Olivia ' in the year 
before eclipsed its merits, and a heroine with 
flaws in her conduct, if not in her character, 
was then so unusual on the English stage 
that the critics were scandalised and the pubhc 
disapproved. The period of the play was that 
of the defeat of the Pretender at Culloden, and 
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the heroine is a Highland lass, who, to save her 
lover, betrays his cause, and to gain his hand 
deceives him into believing she is dying. This 
is a sample of what I have said, that his original 
germs often took eccentric forms, like the stories 
with most unexpected endings which he used to 
tell children. It was perilous and unwonted fare 
to place before a British audience, and an unfor- 
tunate line gave an opportunity to an actor, dis- 
satisfied with his part, somewhat disloyally to help 
to wreck the piece. There occurred in his lines 
some such sentence as 'Enough of this rubbish,' to 
which he gave such malicious emphasis that the 
gallery, all at sea about the play, catching the 
actors' meaning greeted it with a roar. The play 
was condemned and withdrawn in April, but it 
contained so much good material that it was 
recast, and, under the unfortunate title of ' Brag,' 
re-appeared at the same theatre in July. But the 
rule ' nulla vestigia retrorsum ' is inexorable with 
respect to plays, and there was no reversing the 
doom pronounced or rehabilitating the erring young 
woman, who in the new play was simply under a 
cloud. The piece is one the literary merit of 
which will entitle it to be published with the dra- 
matist's other works. Thomas Pye is distinctly 
a creation, and Madge Gowan a beautiful type of 
womanly character. Another play, in which my 
brother had a collaborator, was written for the 
provincial actor, Mr. Dillon, round the South 
American hero ' Bolivar,' who gives its title to the 
play. 

My brother was never partial to one act 
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dramas. He wrote several, however. One, for 
Miss Ellen Terry, was an adaptation of King Eene's 
daughter, and called ' lolanthe ' — a name borrowed 
by permission by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan — and 
represented the breaking of the visible world on one 
born blind. Another, ' Elizabeth,' written for the 
same actress, was never played. Its object was to 
give Miss Terry, as the apparently dying Queen, an 
opportunity of confounding the ambassadors and 
the emissaries of James, who, vulture-like, hover 
round her sick bed, by rising and executing a 
gavotte. 

A third was the adaptation of Theodore de 
Banville's ' Gringoire.' The simple verses extem- 
porised at the king's desire by the ragged bard 
are a divergence from the original ending of the 
play, but catch its feeling, and make an effective 
finish. 

' The Little Pilgrim ' is an unambitious piece, 
founded on Ouida's story, telling pleasantly how a 
little maid in her guileless innocence sought her 
artist lover, making a pilgrimage of two hundred 
miles to his studio, and how she was rewarded 
by the bestowal upon her of her hero's hand and 
brush. She was played by Miss Annie Hughes, 
and the innocence and the artlessness of the maid 
were of the finest water, and the piece a complete 
success. Mrs. Langtry was perhaps less fitted 
with the similar part of ' A Young Tramp ' ; but, 
of course, looked very charming disguised as a 
boy. This latter play was produced at the 
'Prince's Theatre,' Bristol (September 12, 1885), 
and had considerable success in the provinces and 
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America — where, however, another actress played 
Jessie Daw, the girl who has the pleasure so few 
are permitted of witnessing — her own funeral. 
Another play, the last I will mention in this chapter, 
illustrated the author's curious propensity to try 
his hand upon things entirely strange to him. To 
write, for instance, on a subject about which he 
knew absolutely nothing had the allurement for 
him of a virgin wilderness for an adventurous ex- 
plorer. Challenged by the pictures that break out 
on the bookstall at Christmas of a little girl and a 
broom, he would try whether he could not produce 
a similar picture advertisement. At one time he 
did the cartoons for a London paper, sometimes 
writing the verses illustrated by his own engrav- 
ings. He took up photography, and would have 
succeeded very well, but was so abstracted that he 
at times forgot to remove the slide — thus taking- 
two pictures on one plate, and producing a Insus 
naturce with two heads and a plurality of legs and 
arms. Like his prototype in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he was ready to trespass on any field, the 
more aloof from his own the better. In this spirit 
he viewed the enormous posters representing 
scenes such as the boat-race, familiar to the 
London crowd, that illustrated the ' New Babylon,' 
and his ambition was immediately fired to write a 
similar play. ' Forced from Home,' first called 
' The Stepmother,' was the result. This piece, 
intended for the Adelphi, was produced at the 
Duke's, and afterwards at the Pavilion. Mr. A. C. 
Calmour played the villain of the piece, a German 
tailor. Its sensations were an attempted suicide 
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on a wintry night from Waterloo Bridge, and a 
real hansom cab drawn across the stage. Messrs. 
Holt and Willmott sent this play round the 
provinces, and it ran for years with great success, 
producing more in royalties than any play the 
author ever wrote. Of course the critics took a 
very lofty tone towards it, although it would be 
well for many a play treated with the respect due 
to its scenery and dressing if it were as free from 
exaggeration, as interesting in its story, and as well 
written in its dialogue. 

A curious fact, however, came to light about 
this after my brother's death. Sensationalism had 
made such strides that it was considered necessary 
to write in scenes of an outrageous character in the 
worst taste and English. The new scenes were 
obtrusively patches on the old garment, and of the 
most shoddy material. 

But in the middle of these plays, of which I 
have touched the salient points, there came in 
1878, six years after ' Charles I.,' the second great 
success of his life, to which I must devote a 
separate chapter. The commission this time 
came from Mr. John Hare, great both as an actor 
and as a judge of a play, who was then the lessee 
of the Court Theatre. It so happened, another for- 
tunate circumstance, that my brother was then in 
a serener atmosphere than that of the studio, 
having taken lodgings in Clairville Grove, close to 
his friends the Corkrans. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

WRITES 'OLIVIA.' 

Foe once there was no discordant note in the 
chorus of praise with which a play by Mr. Wills 
was greeted in the press. ' Olivia ' was pro- 
nounced one of the most tender and charming 
plays that ever graced the English stage. The 
dramatist used to say that he never wrote with 
the same ease and buoyancy. He enjoyed a great 
advantage in writing it in a pleasant house, in an 
atmosphere very different from that of the studio, 
and having for his voluntary secretaries two ladies 
who were admiring disciples, and delighted in 
taking down from his lips scene after scene as each 
came fresh into existence, and the pathetic story 
gradually unfolded itself. Although, as elsewhere 
noticed, he had the power of abstracting his mind 
from the most uncongenial surroundings, and even 
sought a crowd, and v?rote more easily when he 
was freed from the restlessness of being alone, and 
individualism was lost in the concrete multitude, 
nothing could be so favourable as the cultured 
appreciation which drew out his best powers. I 
have heard him for an hour at a time dictate, as 
fast as one could comfortably take them down in 
longhand, scenes in which the language and sen- 
timent were perfect. Goldsmith, himself, might 
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have written ' Olivia,' and it is curious that the 
commission to write a play on an episode in the 
' Vicar of Wakefield ' should have been given to 
one who was not only a fellow countryman of his, 
but so like him in every characteristic. Probably, 
if Goldsmith had developed his germ into a play, 
there would have been a good deal more comedy 
and less pathos and sentiment. 

The characters of Mrs. Primrose and Olivia are 
altered for the better in Mr. Wills's play. The 
one fact that in the original Olivia did not believe 
marriage was in question, and in the drama such 
belief is the mainspring, involves an essential 
difference in character. In the play, she is the 
most perfect study of woman's character conceiv- 
able, not tiresomely good, but yet divinely lovable. 
Her womanly waywardness, her spoiled child's 
petulance, her Httle penitent ways, her huffs and 
her relentings, her feminine want of logic and 
illogical loyalty, her playful wit and tenderness, 
her womanly heroic impulses of self-sacrifice, and 
her change to stone under the last deadly affront, 
all these fibres of character make up one of the 
creations of flesh and blood which the author of 
' Olivia ' put upon the stage. ^ But it is not only 
in its characterisation, in atmosphere, and inci- 
dent the play differs widely from the novel. 
In the play there is more refinement of language 
and sentiment, and the broad drollery is toned 
down to quaintness. The ruin of the family is but 
an incident. The Vicar learns he need not leave 
Wakefield even while preparing his treasures for 

^ See Miss Bateman's letter about Clarissa Harlowe, page 265. 
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the sale — there are no fine ladies from London, 
and no prison scenes. 

The language is not borrowed except in one 
passage, but it is exactly such as would have been 
used by the characters of the time to which the 
play belongs. The author's reading in early days 
was so much in books of that period (for our 
vicarage Hbrary — or, as Moses would call it — ' Our 
little Pantheon,' with the exception of reviews and 
magazines, contained not much else), that he was 
imbued with the language and spirit of Johnson's 
and Goldsmith's day, and wrote for this reason the 
real and not the Wardour Street imitation of eight- 
eenth century English ; and the retired vicarage 
in Ireland of his youthful associations was not 
so remote in its geiiius loci from Dr. Primrose's 
vicarage, that it would not have helped him to 
enter into the spirit of the latter. Studiously 
simple is the language employed ; only a single 
sentence has been pointed out in which one of 
those recondite metaphors occurs, for which the 
author had sometimes a curious fancy. He dis- 
played in composition — if not always, certainly in 
this play — the art of which he was devoid in 
painting, of using the exact amount of colour 
required, and no more. He wrote with skilful 
reticence. There is in ' Olivia ' hardly an unne- 
cessary word. No one knew better what would 
tell on the stage ; and the reader of his plays who 
does not observe the simple touches true to nature 
that go home with conviction to gallery and stalls 
alike, and are worth, as he used to say, a king's 
ransom to the dramatist, may be disappointed at 
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not discovering the fine writing he expected in 
' Ohvia,' not knowing how well the lines lighted 
up on the stage and produced exactly the effect 
intended. 

It is said that the 'Vicar of Wakefield' was 
suggested to Goldsmith by ' The Diary of a Poor 
Yicar.' The original vicar was a thoughtful, 
tender-hearted gentleman whose chief fear was 
being imprisoned for debt. The dramatist does 
not owe much more to Goldsmith than Goldsmith 
to the original vicar.^ 

It was in April 1878, that ' Olivia ' was pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre under the perfect 
management of Mr. Hare, and with Miss Ellen 
Terry in the title role. Who can forget the scenes 
and impressions of that first night ? The vicarage 
orchard in apple harvest ; the vicarage parlour 
with its ancient spinnet and cuckoo clock ; the 
delightful children, and the vicar and his wife, just 
stepped out of the olden time, quaint and beauti- 
ful ; the simple zest of country life ; the touching 
sadness of troubles at home besetting this peaceful 
household. 

Mr. Hare could not sleep for anxiety ; the 
cares of management were so great that he felt 
it impossible to undertake Dr. Primrose. The 
character was at first allotted to Mr. Kelly, but on 

' ' Olivia ' is unlike any stage version of ' The Vicar of Wakefield ' 
before attempted. Dibdin's was of a musical nature. Tom Taylor's, 
first produced in 1850, afforded no suggestion ; but it was the version 
produced at the Aquarium Theatre as a sort of bid against Mr. Hare's, 
as ' Cromwell ' at the same theatre was a feeble counterblast to 
' Charles I.' In the Aquarium version, Mr. WUliam Farren was the 
viear, Mr. H. B. Conway, Squire Thornhill, and Miss Litton the 
heroine of the play. 
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his throwing it up, Hermann Vezin was happily 
asked to sustain the character of the vicar. Even 
in his dreams the play haunted the manager. He 
said : ' If this is a failure, I know nothing of 
management, and will retire from the stage.' 

The author did not read the play to the 
company, as had been the custom, and he seldom 
came to rehearsals. He was unpractical, and had 
difficulty, when he did attend, in conveying his 
ideas, for he was too conscious of himself to be 
able to act, but nevertheless his ideas were gene- 
rally essentially right. Sometimes, however, he 
would propose something utterly impossible. For 
instance, at an early rehearsal he suggested that 
when Olivia got off her couch, her dress should 
catch on a nail. He thought it would make a 
pretty picture. But what the author had in a 
high degree was the power of fitting an actress 
with a part, and never did he succeed so well as in 
writing that of Olivia for Miss Terry. 

The charm which the play exercised upon 
society, high and low, we can all remember. It 
touched the fashions. It left its record in ' The 
Queen,' and all the modes were influenced by the 
sweet parson's daughter. Olivia's cap was every- 
where, and many a young face looked charming 
under its sweet simplicity. The actress was made 
for the part, and the inexpressible charm she gave 
it will never be forgot. The playgoers of to-day, 
as of twenty years ago, know how it has affected 
them, for time has in no degree lessened the charm 
which Miss Terry gave to the part of the vicar's 
daughter. Olivia is still the same as we knew her 

M 
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long ago. 'I wish I were younger for her sake,' 
she says in a letter to the author. But time has 
stood still for this incomparable actress. How the 
part affects herself is the other side which the 
playgoer might be curious to learn. ' Does Punch 
feel ? ' was a question on which Mr. Irving once 
wrote in a periodical — actors may be mechanical 
in their art, but Miss Terry is not — she feels in- 
tensely, and in her voice the tears are real, for it is 
her emotional nature that has made her great. 
She thus writes to the author of the play : — 

I want to tell you that I'm at rehearsal all day long — for 
our readings for next week in the provinces — and in ' Olivia ' 
every night, nearly die of emotion. 



The following were the casts of 
duction at the Court Theatre and, 
at the Lyceum: — 



De. Primrose 

Moses -] 

Dick i> (His sons) 

Bill > 

Mr. Burchell 

Squire Thoenhill 

Leigh (A Vagabond) 

Farmer Flamborough 

Schoolmaster 

Mrs. Primrose 

Olivia . 

Sophia . 

Polly Flamborough 

Phcebe . 

Sarah . 

Gypsy Woman 



Court 
. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 

r Mr. Norman Forbes. 
.< Miss L. Neville. 

I Miss N. Neville. 
. Mr. F. Archer. 
. Mr. W. Terriss. 
. Mr. Denison. 
. Mr. R. Cathcart. 
. Mr. Franks. 
. Mrs. 0. Murray. 
. Miss Ellen Terry. 
. Miss K. Aubrey. 
. Miss M. Cathcart 
. Miss K. NichoUs. 
. Miss Turtle. 
. Miss Neville. 



the original pro- 
nine years after. 



Lyceum 
Mr. Henry Irving. 
Mr. Norman Forbes. 



Mr. T. Wenham. 
Mr. W. Terriss. 
Mr. F. Izals. 
Mr. H. Howe. 

Miss L. Payne. 
Miss EUen Terry. 
Miss Winifred Emery. 
Miss Coleridge. 



Owing to the exigencies of copyright ' Olivia ' 
is still in manuscript, but I will endeavour, so far 
as I may, to convey some idea of the play to those 
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who have not seen it performed. Those who 
have will be able to fill in the outline from their 
own recollections. 

What playgoer does not remember the delightful 
pictures of the vicarage orchard, from the designs 
of Marcus Stone — the sungiow in the west, kindling 
orange flames in the windows of Squire Thornhill's 
mansion ; the children's quaint games and dis- 
putes, the apple-gathering of the tough-rinded 
Burchell and homely Sophy, the dudgeon of sturdy 
Farmer Flamborough, and the rustic pride of the 
vicar's lady ? or the scenes between Moses and 
Polly of old-fashioned humour, and the delightful 
battle of Burchell and Mrs. Primrose, waged in 
the stately mode of other days ? Or, again, the 
beautiful mixture of the old English gentleman 
and humble-minded clergyman in the immortal 
vicar, who, in the shadow that falls across the 
happy day of their silver wedding, with such manly 
self-control and Christian fortitude draws to him- 
self our sympathies — in the scenes touching to 
tears — in which he reveals to his wife their altered 
and fallen fortunes ? Who can forget when Sister 
Livy is threatened with exile to York, as com- 
panion to an old lady, and is about to be torn from 
the young squire — who has sealed her lips with a 
vow not to reveal his proposals of marriage — the 
inimitably written scene in which the seducer at 
last persuades her to fly with him, followed by 
that in which ' Livy,' with the open secret, that 
instead of going to her humble place at York, she 
is about to elope with her false lover, bids them 
all that veiled good-bye, distributing her little 

u 2 
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parting presents — a scene which left not a dry 
eye wherever the play has been acted ? I cannot 
refrain from quoting from this scene a few lines, 
though of course they lose much from being taken 
out of their setting. 

Olivia has found the evening party gathered 
in the parlour, and fancies she sees on each loved 
face a forecast of her flight from home. Moses, 
in his sententious fashion, has admonished her in 
dealing with the old lady to remember she is a 
Primrose, and that ' the humility of duty is 
stronger than the tyranny of feebleness ' ; and then 
Olivia distributes her keepsakes, and the phono- 
graph of memory brings back each pathetic into- 
nation of her voice. 

Olivia : I want to make you all remember me. Mother, 
come here (to the children), never mind us, talk and laugh 
away, and look at your pretty picture-books. Mother, I want 
to give you all little keepsakes as love tokens. 

Mes. Peimeose : Oh ! my dear, that will do to-morrow 
morning. 

Olivia : No ; father and I go before you will be up. 

Mes. Peimeose : Oh ! I'll be up. To-night you'll make us 
all cry. 

Olivia : My eyes will be dry before bedtime, and I've got 
such a headache. 

Mes. Peimeose : How hot your head is, and how it trembles. 

Olivia : This is the little gold and cornelian locket father 
gave me ; father's and my hair twisted in it, grey and gold. 
You'll wear it, mother, for my sake ? 

Mes. Peimeose : Dear, dear, have you kept it aU this 
time? 

Olivia : Wear it with the cornehan outside, but promise to 
turn it every Sunday before the church beUs. 

Mes. Peimeose : Why then, child ? 

Olivia : Because it's the time we are bound to forgive. 

Mes. Peimeose : Why, one would think you were going to 
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die. You've been a good girl, and you're only going to 
York. 

Olivia : If yoti want me to go away happy, you'll promise. 

Mrs. Peimeose : I'll promise thee, my poor pretty fool. 

Olivia : And now, mother, call the children over, one by 
one. I don't want Mr. Burchell to hear — but first, good- 
night, mother, give me a kiss. 

{Mrs. Primrose kisses Olivia; goes to the children and 
whispers to them. Olivia sits in arm-chair, Sophy goes to her.) 

Sophy : Dear Olivia, don't take it so much to heart. In 
sooth you need not go away. [Sits on hassock. 

Olivia : I must, I must. I'm not well, and a word would 
make me cry. 

Sophy : How pale you are, and your hand trembles. 

Olivia : There's a little present for you. 

Sophy : "What ! your pearl earrings ? No, no, I cannot take 
them. 

Olivia : Wear them on your wedding-day, and promise me 
one thing. 

Sophy : Anything. 

Olivia : Anything — that's too much ; but you know how 
the people talk. Take my part, Sophy, and when they say 
hard things of me, say it's not true. 

Sophy : What's not true ? 

Olivia ; They might say I was thoughtless ; perhaps they 
might say I was bad. To the end be true to me, and re- 
member this, Sophy, whatever betide you'll not be ashamed 
of your sister at the last. There, good-bye. We've played 
together, haven't we, and quarrelled often, and often made 
friends [breaking down). But you always loved me. Good-bye, 
dear, and God bless you [kisses her). And now, pets, what 
have I got for you [dropping on her knees, children go to her) ? 
Dick, the pretty picture-book I used to read to you, ' The 
Pilgrim's Progress.' Here's Livy's own prayer book for you, 
Bill — you can read it now. And now, my little pets, you 
must promise me something. You always said your prayers 
at Livy's knee. Now you must say them at mother's. Every 
night before you go to bed you rnust say, ' Pray God, bless and 
forgive poor sister Livy ' ; you must say it always — if mother 
chides you for it, you must say it. 

Dick : I'll say it. 

Bill : I promise. 
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Olivia : Ah ! my pets (embraces them fondly. Burchell, 
who has been playing chess with the vicar, joins Sophy and 
Moses at the spinet). Good-bye, Mr. Burchell, I've a head- 
ache and must be up betimes [shakes hands with Burchell). 
Good-bye, Moses (hisses him). You are going to sing. You 
won't disturb me (turns to vicar). Father, I need not say 
good-bye to you. 

(Church clock strikes eight, Olivia turns and darts over to 
vicar. Embracing him) 

ViCAE : Good-bye, my dearest, good-bye. [Exit hastily. 

The vicar says he has the advantage of them 
all, as he is going with her and will be absent two 
Sundays. No, not good-bye to him. And, as he 
goes to the fire and sits down, he repeats his gentle 
self-reproach of giving too much of his heart to 
his daughter away from God. ' Wrong, wrong. 
I shall be punished for it yet.' Mrs. Primrose 
places candles, and asks Sophy to sing her father's 
favourite song, and perhaps Mr. Burchell will have 
the condescension to join. The request is accom- 
panied by a stately curtsey, to which he bows an 
equally stately consent, on the condition that she 
will lend the harmony of her voice. Sophy plays 
the spinet, and Moses the flute accompaniment. 

Song 

Mom, happy morn, the time for lovers thou, 
When hope-buds burst their sheath, 
And gladness hangs its wreath 
Of roses on the merry maiden's brow. 
The shepherd's driven his ilock afield, 
His shoon with dew the grasses sprinkle. 
And hark ! Oh ! hark, the collie's bark, 
And how the sheep-bells go a-tinkle. 

During this verse, Olivia is seen to pass the 
window, and look in. 
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Eve ! gentle eve ! it is the hour for love, 

"When love's despites and woes, 

Their tearful petals close, 

And through the mead the whispering lovers rove. 

The rookery bids a hoarse good night : 

In the low breeze the cornfields wrinkle : 

And list ! oh list ! beyond the mist 

How the sheep-bells go a-tinkle. 

During the last verse, the vicar has taken down 
a letter, which he had supposed was a notice to quit, 
and opened it, and as they cease, he exclaims — 

Beloved home ! where my children were born, mine again. 
The sweet garden, the meadows, the orchard with their 
sweet music and perfume, mine. 

An unknown benefactor — supposed to be the 
young squire — has made over to him the freehold 
of his home, and he need not after all leave the 
place endeared by so many memories. And then 
comes the discovery of Olivia's flight, and the 
vicar's curse and his wife's gentle reproof, the 
only words in the play taken from the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.' He tears up the deed of gift, which 
he believes now was the bait for the precious soul 
of his child, and he vows he will wander through 
the world till he finds her ; but, calmed by his 
wife and Sophy, who assure him that Burchell 
has already gone in pursuit, he acknowledges ' She 
came between me and my love for God. I am 
punished for it at last. I am punished for it at 
last.' 

Once more, we see in memory, Olivia at the 
Dragon Inn, full of home yearnings as Christmas 
draws near, and sick of concealment ; the Squire, 
tired of the tame life he is leading, too willing 
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to agree to her returning to the parental roof ; 
Olivia's feverish preparations and resolve no longer 
to hide the secret that will reconcile her family ; 
and then the terrible disclosure that they are not 
naarried. 

Olivia : Not married ! you answered to the service — so did 
I — You put this ring on my finger — what do you mean ? We 
are married. 

Thoenhill : A ring does not make a marriage. The cere- 
mony was idle in law, as a children's game. 'Tis past crying 
for now ; I promise you, Olivia, if you are patient and good, 
we shall have a real marriage. 

[He goes to her ; she shrinks from him. 

Olivia : Is this the truth or some wicked mockery to 
wean my love from you and rid yourself of an incumbrance ? 
What need is there of tricks ? Say I am your wife, and then 
bid me go. 

Thoenhill : We have had enough of falsehood, dear. 
Before I could atone to you I was compelled to tell you the 
truth. 

Olivia : The truth — Ah ! I must have time to understand 
— to think. No — no — 'tis falsehood — I am your wife ? what a 
horrible silence ! I am your wife {pulls his arm) ? Speak. 
Ah ! the light of day breaks in upon me — where shall I hide 
my shame ? 

Thoenhill : Be calm a moment and listen. 

Olivia : He ruined another — I didn't pity her — vain, blind 
fool. 

Thoenhill : I wish to Heaven I'd not confessed. 

Olivia : So all around me has been a hideous lie, my 
name upon that trunk that stands in the public hall — this 
ring upon my finger — his words — his smiles — all forgeries — 
his caresses, insults. 

Thoenhill : I will not ask you to pardon me, I can only — 

Olivia : What have I done to you ? You're not fiend 
enough to ruin a young life for idle pleasure ! You had some 
grudge against my poor father and me, and so worked out this 
bitter revenge. 

Thoenhill : Nay, I have loved you, and will ever love you. 

Olivia : Where is my home ? Give me back my home. 
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If I have no husband, give me back father, mother, sister ; 
you have robbed me of them. You have robbed me of my 
very soul. Your love, keep it, keep it for that other poor 
wretch you have ruined. You found me happy and innocent ; 
you have left me what honest folks refuse to name. 

Thoenhill : Be calm ; be calm ; I will provide for you. 

Olivia : Devil ! {She strikes him.) Lost even my womanli- 
ness. {Sinks 011 the ground, crying.) [Enter Burchell. 

Thoenhill : This room is engaged, sir, you intrude upon 
my privacy. 

BuECHELL : The privacy of guilt claims no regard from me. 
My business with you is brief and immediate. Your victim. 

Olivia : {Rising) Don't notice me, sir, my sorrow and my 
shame are my own. [Exit sobbing. 

And then follows in our recollection the scene 
of righteous retribution, in which Burchell discloses 
himself as Sir William ThornhiU and disinherits 
his nephew, the moving meeting of the old clergy- 
man and his recovered treasure, the return home 
on Christmas morning, the hardness of the mother, 
the vicar's stern rebuke. 

Woman, is it thus you follow the Bible example ? Is it thus 
you cast away the lost piece of silver you had found? She 
is penitent, and Heaven is rejoicing. Will you blaspheme 
against that joy by upbraiding ? 

How well conceived is the ending of the play, 

and the reserve with which it concludes. After it 

has been discovered that the marriage after all was 

good in law, the repentant squire is brought on by 

his uncle, and rejecting the latter's promise of 

means befitting his position, craves his wife's pardon, 

but finds that the heart of flesh has been turned 

to one of stone, and is met by the relentless answer, 

' Never.' It is then that her father pleads — 

Child, remember yom'self ; you are honestly married to the 
squire. Do not lead the neighbours to doubt it, and scandalise 
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the whole family by your obstinacy. Appear in church with 
him to-day, countenanced by me and your sister, and my 
future son-in-law, Sir William Thornhill. 

Sophy whispers to Sir William what perhaps 
is the key to that which lies beyond the curtain : 
' I warrant she loved him through all.' But to her 
father, Olivia answers he had always told her 
that there was a deadly sin Grod will not forgive — 
Is there no outrage which an insulted woman 
can't forgive ? She gave him all her heart. He 
wore it as a fop wears a button-hole for vanity, 
then tosses it in the mire. She had some joy, but 
shudders at it now — can she forgive him ? Then 
Thornhill acknowledges he has been so false that 
when he speaks sad truth he is only receiving his 
deserts if she will not believe him. He will sit by 
her in church, tacitly acknowledging her as his 
wife, so that scandal ceases. Then he will begin 
his task of trying to win her back, if it take long 
years. Only to give some little hope that he may 
reclaim the love he has forfeited, let her not 
speak, but hold out her hand to him. The vicar 
takes it and gives it to Thornhill, who kneels and 
kisses it, and the old clergyman says — 

Sir, she gives you hope. 'Tis Christmas ; 'tis merry, gentle 
Christmas. On every little cloud around the sun, methinks I 
see a herald angel singing peace and goodwill to men. We are 
all gathered happily together as on the evening of my silver 
wedding. What sorrow lay in ambush for us, that evening 
of deceitful peace ! On this sad day-break, joy lay in ambush 
for us — sorrow like a night fog has all melted into blessed day. 

It is impossible to doubt that this play will live 
(perhaps in such strange company as Ohvia at 
Eanelagh), long beyond the closing century, and 
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take its permanent place as a classic. Stage copy- 
right will, one day, no longer present an obstacle 
to its being printed and published along with the 
writer's other plays. So great was the stir it made 
at the time, when everyone in London went Olivia 
mad, that offers came from France, Germany, Italy, 
Holland, and Denmark, for its production abroad. 

The American rights were sold to Miss Fanny 
Davenport, subject to the payment of a royalty, 
for 6001., but all rights now belong to Sir Henry 
Irving. Strange to say when produced at Berlin 
' Olivia ' was not a success. Its purely pastoral and 
English sentiment failed to be understood, and in 
America it did not gain the immense popularity it 
has since attained until the manager of the Lyceum 
appeared as Dr. Primrose, and Miss Ellen Terry as 
' Olivia.' Mr. Hermann Vezin, who first played the 
vicar's part at the Court Theatre, has all the qua- 
lities of dignified and simple pathos the part 
demanded, but to eye as well as ear, Mr. Irving 
gave the most touching representation that can 
well be conceived of the old clergyman, and there 
is to this generation but one ' Olivia.' It was to her 
success in this play at the Court, that Miss Terry 
owed her permanent engagement at the Lyceum. 

In the Lyceum production some of the business 
at the Court was missed. It may be the size of 
the theatre to some degree swamped it, and its 
pastoral character was more suited to a smaller 
house. There was a scene or tableau added of the 
vicar and his daughter on the steps of the vicarage 
going to the early service, the interior having 
changed to an exterior. 
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Dr. Primrose alone speaks and greets the happy 
morn, and then the play ends. 

Hermann Vezin wrote to Irving for a seat on 
the first night. The reply was .: ' Dear Vezin, de- 
lighted. Come round and see your daughter ; I 
am only her step-father.' 

I may note by the way, that on the first night 
at the Court Theatre, when the weary vicar sleeps 
on the couch on Christmas morning, and, his mind 
charged with his sermon, mutters ' Dearly beloved 
brethren,' there was a little suppressed suggestion 
of a pathetic laugh. After the play, Frank 
Marshall said, ' Of course you'll leave that out.' 
Vezin replied he would do nothing of the kind, for 
he felt it was a laugh that had tears in it ; and he 
was perfectly right. 

With all the change and development which 
the author found necessary in evolving a play out 
of this one episode of the story, he has preserved 
the gentle humours and pathos of Goldsmith's 
Dr. Primrose, the dry bluntness of his Mr. Bur- 
chell, the airs and graces of his Mrs. Primrose, and 
the incomparable charm of Olivia. An admirable 
inspiration of the dramatist was the stage direction 
in the scene at the Dragon Inn, when Thornhill 
promises money compensation, that Olivia should 
strike the seducer. It was a point in the play 
which had an electrical effect on the audience. 

The song in the second act, set to music by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, was at the Court accompanied on 
an old spinet of the date of 1768. I have the 
paper in my brother's handwriting, on which those 
exquisite verses are coming into existence. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

' Olivia ' showed in its writer a nature full of senti- 
ment ; partly that of the artist and poet, but partly 
that also of a man of great loyalty. With the 
contradictoriness of an Irishman's character, he 
combined a sort of faithlessness in his relations 
toward women with the greatest fidelity in his 
relations towards men, especially the unfortunate 
and friendless. I have spoken of him as a student 
of women. He studied the heart, and sometimes 
in playing on its strings drew forth feelings 
towards himself, which he felt when he discovered 
them, involved him in a difficulty. His manner of 
life was not of a kind which predisposes to mar- 
riage ; nor did he, though he sometimes perhaps 
persuaded himself that he did, fall a genuine victim 
to love. Such a comphcation taught him a good 
deal, and he behaved in a becoming way through 
it all, but he soon cloyed of its endearments, and 
would even have to fortify himself to endure them. 
The problem, however, always solved itself. 
Although he had great influence over women, from 
his immense knowledge of their character, it would 
soon become apparent tbat he was not to be taken 
seriously. These little affairs were comedies 
woven round himself. They never had any depth. 
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One real attachment he formed in his ' daisy pick- 
ing days.' The rest were rootless. How irre- 
sponsible was the way he regarded them, and how 
slight the hold on both sides the following story 
will serve to illustrate. After one of these little 
romances he met a friend travelling on the under- 
ground railway, and the following colloquy took 
place : — 

' I suppose you know I have broken off 
with ? ' 

His friend expressed due astonishment. 

' I had a long talk with her father and he 
quite agrees. It is all right.' 

' And what does she think of it ? ' 

' Oh ! she is engaged to such a charming 
fellow. I go there on Sundays.' 

' Eeally ; and what is his name ? ' - 

' 'Pon my soul I forget.' 

Those who had been attracted to him, so simple 
and so famous, by his quaint and loveable character 
and magnetic influence, generally became when 
the first feeling wore off his warm friends. If, 
however, they dropped out of sight, he could be 
amusingly oblivious of such bygones. 

One day at the Louvre he got into conversation 
with a student who was copying a picture. She 
was very affable and turned out to be English. 
She seemed pleased to talk to him, and after a 
little asked him if he did not remember her. He 
had been engaged to be married to her once, but 
had quite forgotten her name. She turned out to 

be a Miss F , whose family lived at Brighton. 

He happened to be there a few months afterwards, 
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writing a play, seated in one of the shelters, as 
usual not the least disturbed by the nigger 
melodists and a fire-eater on the sands, directly 
below him. A lady came up and stood in front of 
him. He looked up like a man awaking from a 
dream, and said : 

' Oh, Miss Hawthorne, I am just at work on 
your play.' 

'Play,' she said, bitterly, ' are you still at that 
game ? Do you not know me ? ' 

' Oh, yes,' he said, ' I do now.' 

' Well, what is my name ? ' 

By the happiest chance he fetched it up out 
of his memory. She was the lady he had met 
in Paris that summer, and he mentioned her 
name. 

' No,' she said, ' again you are wrong. I've 
been married since I last saw you.' 

It must be understood that I do not mean to 
imply by faithlessness anything more than such 
stories illustrate, but the faithfulness of his friend- 
ship might be illustrated by numberless examples, 
and his cheque books are continual evidence of his 
generosity to needy men of letters and old friends 
who wanted his assistance. You might indeed 
have searched far for a man to whom his own 
words so truly applied, describing the heart as a 
mine of pity which the hand as a mint coined into 
deeds of kindness. 

One of the Hterary failures he picked up and 
honoured as much as the world neglected him was 
an old war correspondent, of whom he used to say 
admiringly that he was always first in the field 
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and first on the loot. His curious cross-grained 
portrait is drawn in ' Melchior ' under the name of 
Wolfgang. He was a whimsical man with a good 
deal of rough independence, but he fell into ill- 
health and was living quite alone, without friends 
and separated from his wife. My brother used 
to take him presents of good wine and delicacies ; 
and one of his friends tells a story of meeting him 
one evening on such an errand with a champagne 
bottle and pheasant done up in paper and a dessert 
of oranges in the hood of his ulster. He confessed 
in a shamefaced way on being questioned that he 

was taking them to poor S n, who needed 

cheering up. Some days after, to inquiries as to 
the success of the feast, he confessed with a blank 
expression that his hood had been emptied on the 

way of all but one orange. S n was not 

popular among his friends, being soured and cjmical, 
but my brother used to stand up for him stoutly 
(I never knew him to run anyone down), and boast 
of his intellect and learning. In the last illness of 
his friend, who was dying painlessly, in absolute 
solitude, he used to say, ' If even he had a little 
pain it might be a companion to him.' He 
troubled himself to find out the sick man's wife, 
and succeeded in reconciling the pair, and he 
propitiated the landlady, who was, he thought, 
impatient with the querulous invalid, with a 
present of a gaudy handkerchief for her neck, and 
a pair of green gloves, which, as he said, would 
make her look like a barbarian queen. When the 
old war correspondent was very near his death, and 
his slender means were exhausted, he told the 
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woman that she might count on him for all the 
expenses to which she had been put. He was with 
his friend when he died, and stooping over him 
asked, ' Do you know me, old friend ? I am 
Wills.' ' Wills, Wills,' murmured the dying man, 
' Kindness, Friendship, Pity — that is Wills.' My 
brother paid all the expenses of the funeral, to 
which he went, a solitary mourner, although he 
had the greatest aversion to attending suoh func- 
tions. He forgot social engagements and disliked 
all the pomp and circumstance of life, but he 
would go out of his way, and think nothing a 
trouble for some poor waif or broken down scholar 
like this. 

I have explained the decline of his popularity 
as a painter in pastels by the extraordinary hugger- 
milgger of his studio, and the company which 
used to assemble in it, generally including a model, 
who posed for the figure in the intervals of sitters' 
engagements. But all this, which seemed to his 
eyes but the normal aspect of things, grew con- 
fusion worse confounded when the necessity had 
passed away for even an attempt at order. The 
walls of the gaunt barnlike structure, with its great 
coach-house doors, opening out on the mews behind, 
were covered with white-washed match-lining. 
This was decorated with studies of human limbs 
and decapitated heads, like the butcher's shop of 
a cannibal tribe. The wooden lay figure I have 
spoken of, with contorted hands, still presided over 
the chaos, grown more chaotic. His plays and 
note-books were littered everywhere, the only place 
in which they were more or less gathered together 

N 
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being the wicker clothes-basket. In this scene of 
disorder one might meet with a company congenial 
to it, and yet deeply would the master be hurt if 
a word were said against any of those queer 
characters whom he allowed to overrun his studio, 
drink his wine, smoke his tobacco, and wear his 
clothes. One of these retainers, stalking in with 
a wolf-like air, he would allow to sit down and 
eat the dinner that had been cooked for him- 
self, while he, dinnerless, would go on with his 
painting. 

The fame and success which would have caused 
many men to turn their backs upon the friends of 
their obscurity, never made the slightest alteration 
in him. He was incapable of giving a man the 
go-bye because he looked ragged and disreputable. 
There was not in his whole composition a single 
grain of that which is scripturally called ' respect 
of persons.' He was rather devoid perhaps of the 
bump of veneration ; but the poor he would treat 
with chivalrous courtesy. He might well indeed 
have been puffed up by the reputation attained by 
the unparalleled success of ' Olivia.' It was then at 
its zenith. Keviews and newspapers sought his 
opinion on the drama. In the competitions which 
were then in vogue the readers of journals voted 
him the best dramatist of the day; he was invited 
to respond for the drama at Lord Mayors' banquets, 
and if he had not dislike that kind of exploitation 
might have been one of the lions of London 
society. He even attained the crowning honour 
of being called as an expert to pronounce on the 
decency or indecency of Mr. W. S. Grilbert's 
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Pygmalion and Galatea in a public trial. The 
counsel was Mr. Karslake, I think, and he asked 
each witness for a definition of indecency. The 
friend who was sitting beside my brother whispered 
in his ear that he had better be prepared for the 
question to which all had failed to give a satisfac- 
tory answer; and when his turn came he gave 
a definition which was accepted as the only apt 
one, ' that which would bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of modesty, or excite strong passion 
in a man.' This has passed into a light saying, 
but probably few remember the original author- 
ship of it. It must not be supposed that his 
chivalry was limited to men. He had a great pity 
for the disconsolate and forlorn. One day he 
came across a starving Welsh girl and took her to 
his studio and fed her, though he could not under- 
stand a word she said. He found her lodgings, and 
allowed her to sit in the studio in the daytime, 
doing some needlework for him, or pretending to 
do it, for she generally sat doing nothing. The 
moment his step was heard she would be very in- 
dustrious ; but he never saw through it. He would 
say, ' All, Edith, there you are, always at work ! ' 

A story is told which implies that with all his 
open-handedness to poor friends, he was not prone 
to give to beggars. But, as an Irishman, he liked 
to hear as well as to say pleasant things, and might 
be wheedled by flattery as well as touched by pity. 
One day, when he was pacing slowly along the street 
reading a newspaper, Mr. Beerbohm Tree came up 
behind him, and addressed him in the professional 
whine of a beggar, ' Please, sir, will you give me a 

N 2 
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copper ? ' 'Go away, go away, ' replied the abstracted 
dramatist. ' Ah ! Mr. Wills,' continued Mr. Tree 
in a wheedling voice ; ' many is the time I have 
applauded your beautiful plays from the gallery.' 
The gratified dramatist immediately put his hand 
into his pocket, and was dropping a shilhng into 
the beggar's hand, when he recognised the actor in 
a new character. 

One of his contradictions was that this dramatist 
disliked the drama. It was difficult to induce him 
to go to a theatre, perhaps because he associated 
it with toil, not pleasure. The story is told, how 
he was persuaded by a friend to go to one much 
against his will, and the young man at the box- 
office showed no alacrity in getting them seats. 
The manager being referred to, they got the best 
in the house. My brother was greatly bored by 
the play, and, when leaving, paused and said, 
quite meaning it, ' I am looking for that kind- 
hearted young man who was for not letting us in ; I 
would like to give him a shilling.' While, however, 
he was bored by sitting out a play, he had a keen 
dramatic discrimination. It is related that, on seeing 
a piece called 'Bygones,' written by Pinero, who was 
then quite an unknown man, he said to a friend 
that the writer of that play would make his mark 
as a dramatist. 

Among lesser contradictions, it may be noticed 
that, while he had a liking for exploring all sorts of 
companies, and was at home with all kinds of queer 
people, nor overcome by rank and circumstance, he 
was of a singularly retiring disposition. 

At the opening of the Kensington Free Library 
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by Princess Louise, he, as usual, kept in the back 
ground, but the Princess sent for him, and invited 
him to take a seat beside her on the platform. This 
was, however, too much for his natural modesty, 
and he respectfully declined the honour, although 
he appreciated Her Koyal Highness's great kind- 
ness and her sympathy with art. 

One of the things he always impressed on tyros 
in the dramatic art was the necessity of dotting 
the ' i's ' and crossing the ' t's,' but he was himself 
exceedingly inaccurate. I find among his papers 
a letter from Mr. Burnand commencing : ' Dear 
Wells, — I call you Wells because you call me 
Bernand,' and it was constitutional to him to make 
such blunders. ' One of Willie's blunders ' is an 
echo from old home-days. They sometimes led 
him into unpleasant positions. At a dinner which 
was given to the Prince of Wales by the members 
of the Grarrick Club, he said to the gentleman 
sitting next to him, ' Well, I think we have given 
the Prince a good dinner.' His neighbour was the 
Prince's Equerry. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

CHEQUERED SUCCESSES. 

It happened to him, as it has to others, that when 
he acquired a name his early work came into 
requisition. ' Ninon,' originally called ' St. Cyr,' 
which, under the powerful auspices of Mr. Knight, 
had been shown to a number of managers and 
formed its author's introduction to the Lyceum 
management, at last found its mark. Miss Wallis 
produced and played the part of the Seamstress of 
Paris with great effect. Ninon, to revenge the 
supposed seduction of her sister by the Deputy St. 
Cyr, works herself into his affections, and in doing 
so falls into the toils of love herself. In the 
moment of betrayal to the Eevolutionary Com- 
mittee she discovers he is innocent. Alternative 
endings, a happy and a tragic one, were tried ; and, 
as in the case of ' Jane Shore,' the happy ending 
meant success and the tragic a great falling off in 
the receipts. 

There is a similarity in the main incident of 
' Ninon ' to ' Plot and Passion,' in which the female 
agent hired by Fouche is entangled in her own net ; 
the likeness, however, was quite accidental. The 
Little Dauphin, whose famous picture my brother 
had seen at an exhibition in Dublin, was introduced 
as a motive in the play, being stolen from hia 
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cobbler jailer, ' Simon the Incorruptible,' by the 
secretly royalist Deputy. He formed a very pathetic 
element ; and there was an admirable picture of a 
secretary, a sort of Boswell, who is the recording 
angel of the eloquent Deputy. It is rather per- 
plexing to reconcile the excellent construction of 
this play with statements as to the author's want 
of playcraft at the period when he had already 
written it. ' Ninon ' shows the artist's pencil as 
well as the poet's pen in the picture it presents of 
the time of the French Kevolution. For this play 
my brother received royalties ; and, under a similar 
arrangement, the play called ' William and Susan ' 
was produced. It was under Mr. Hare's manage- 
ment that this version of Douglas Jerrold's nautical 
drama, ' Black-eyed Susan,' appeared at the St. 
James's Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in 
the parts of William and Susan. Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold gave his consent to the last act of his 
father's play being fitted with two new acts by 
my brother. There were not wanting those who* 
regarded the scenes and character of the original 
play as too sacred to be tinkered by a later dramatist, 
and the cry of ' bowdlerism ' was of course raised. 
As my brother used to say, however, the manager 
of a society theatre like the St. James's, who put 
' Black-eyed Susan ' on the stage at the present 
day as it was written by Jerrold, would be entitled to 
be sent to a lunatic asylum. It is strange that the 
work of men whose lives met should mark lines of 
public taste so far apart. The affectation of nautical 
phraseology in the original is carried to the point 
of burlesque, and the sentimental speeches are of 
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the sort that survive only in transpontine melo- 
drama. Turgidity and afiectation were at high- 
water mark when Jerrold wrote, and the admirably 
touching third act of the play was simply restored 
to the stage by being provided with preparatory acts 
worthy to lead up to it. It was more respectful 
to the author to fit it with an entirely new and ori- 
ginal body, as was done, than to reconstruct the 
old material. As it stands, two-thirds of ' William 
and Susan ' are entirely W. G. Wills's, and one- 
third entirely Douglas Jerrold' s — surely preferable 
to a hybrid work. The happy picture of Susan's 
home, forming a sunny foreground to the pathetic 
scenes which followed, made them far more touch- 
ing than the misery which filled the original from 
the beginning ; and this led to the curious charge 
that the new author had deepened the gloom. If 
he did it was simply by introducing sunshine. The 
poetical and tenderly idyllic scenes were charged 
with tears to come, and the consequence was that 
the play was called ' The Cry,' for it made every one 
in the audience shed tears. It is needless to say 
that it was acted to perfection : that Mrs. Kendal 
was an incomparable Susan ; that Mr. Kendal was 
a manly and natural William, and that the onise en 
sG^ne, for which Mr. Hare was responsible, with the 
fleet in the downs, the man-o'-war's cabin and deck 
of a battleship, was of a level which stage art had 
rarely reached before. I am glad to hear from Mr. 
Kendal that it is intended to reproduce ' William 
and Susan.' 

My brother's next dramatic work was poetical. 
Madame Modjeska commissioned him to write her 
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a play, and the plot of ' Juana ' was submitted to 
her and accepted. This romantic drama in blank 
verse has for its central idea a man accepting 
death for a woman he loves, but who has never 
known his passion for her. Mr. Wilson Barrett 
played the self-sacrificing friar John. Mr. Forbes 
Eobertson was Don Carlos, killed by his jealous 
wife under the influence of hereditary madness, 
the blood taint of her house. In the scenes of 
hysteria and madness Madame Modjeska held the 
audience spellbound ; but in spite of its power and 
beauty and the freshness of the dialogue, the grim 
features of the play — the test of, blood and the 
punishment of building a man up alive in the 
monastery wall — were too morbid for the public. 
The stalls and dress circle soon began to thin, and 
it was obvious the play was not destined to have a 
long life. I do not think that my brother, in all 
his dramatic career, felt any disappointment so 
keenly as this. He wrote ' Juana ' with his heart 
in his work, as a poem as much as a play ; and he 
manifested his anxiety for its success by doing 
what he hardly ever did — attending rehearsals and 
making suggestions to the actress. 

In 1890 the tragedy was revived for a short 
time at the Opera Comique, and it was taken out 
on tour in a summer season by some members of 
the Lyceum company. It is a drama which, with 
a little skilful remodelling, contains the materials 
of a great and successful play, and, as it stands, is 
a fine literary work. 

The adaptation of ' Jane Byre ' was undertaken 
for Mrs. Bernard Beere in 1882, and produced at 
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the Grlobe Theatre in the December of that year. 
The plot is compressed into those scenes which 
pass in or near Thornfield Hall. Mrs. Bernard 
Beere was too tall and cUhonnaire for the thin, plain, 
pale little person of the novel ; but this on the 
stage, where the eye has its dominion, was un- 
doubtedly far from a disadvantage. The play 
strikes — necessarily, perhaps^ — a very different key- 
note from the novel ; so much that could not be 
compressed goes to making the latter. One cannot 
compress a whole atmosphere on the stage. The 
play is the love story of Jane and Kochester, with 
the ghost of his. mad wife standing between them. 
The lunatic shriek is heard but once, and the sight 
that appals the heroine's eyes only once appears ; 
the more sensational features of the novel are also 
left in the background — the attempt to destroy 
Rochester, the burning of the Hall, in which the 
mad woman loses her life and he his sight. It is 
the sentiment of the story that is woven into the 
play, and this is done with success and good taste. 
The public might have liked stronger fare, but the 
piece held its ground well, and gained the sympathy 
of the best judges by its pure and lofty tone, and 
entire freedom from vulgar sensationalism. A 
dramatist with less good taste would have crowded 
his narrow stage canvas with all the incidents of 
the novel, and entirely failed by doing so to give 
its dramatic equivalent. 

The last act was at first very carelessly written, 
and Hermann Vezin, to whom it was read, re- 
monstrated : ' Surely that is not to be the finished 
act.' As usual, my brother's feathers were put up, 
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and tie was extremely angry with his mentor ; but 
when he had cooled down he entirely re-wrote it, 
and made it a very fine scene. More or less every 
dramatist has to submit to this process, of which 
W. Gr. Wills was so impatient, for when he had 
finished it, as he conceived, he liked to have done 
with a piece. I remember Mr. Henry Hermann 
one day showing me the piles of rejected editions 
of scenes in the ' Silver King ' written over and 
over again. People little know how much hard 
work has been put into the narrow compass of 
successful drama. 

The adaptation of ' Jane Eyre,' however, was 
written with great rapidity, for it was intended to 
take the place at the Globe of a play which was 
not paying its expenses, and the work occupied 
only a fortnight. Mr. Charles Wyndham attended 
a matinee of the piece, and was so delighted with 
Mrs. Bernard Beere that he asked her to join his 
Company. My brother's play was thus the making 
of her name, as his ' Olivia ' gave to Miss Ellen 
Terry her opening to fame. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

ROME AND EIENZI. 

I HAVE noticed the effect which historic scenes had 
upon my brother's mind ; and, as may be supposed, a 
prolonged visit to Italy was the great event of his 
life. Rome was to him a city of visions ; it rose 
again about him from the past. When he returned to 
England and wrote ' Eienzi ' it so impregnated his 
imagination that Mr. Irving thus congratulated him 
on the play : ' It is simply magnificent. You have 
roused old Eome as you vfill dull London.' Where 
other travellers see only antiquities and interesting 
ruins, he looked at everything with the eye of a 
poet, and his mind grew ghostly-conversant vdth 
the past. ' Icenia,' as well as ' Eienzi,' drew its 
inspiration from this visit ; and a strange grotesque 
poem, called ' John o' Dreams,' of great descriptive 
power, rose like a fantastic vapour out of his dream- 
ings and imaginings at Eome. 

Like most things he did, this journey South 
came about quite accidentally. One day his friend, 
Mr. W. L. Woodroffe, looked in at his lodgings in 
Sydney Street, and asked him to start with him 
for Eome the day but one following. The sudden- 
ness of the proposal made him go. If more time 
had been allowed a hundred difficulties and objec- 
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tions would have sprung up. But, as it happened, 
he had no work on hand at the moment except the 
words of a cantata for Mr. Fred Clay, the musical 
composer, for whom he had written ' Lalla Eookh,' 
and Mr. Clay had given him nonsense verses in 
different metres to turn into songs and choruses, 
along with the general outline of the plot of the 
cantata. The subject was ' Bemiramis,' and this 
work he took with him to Italy, intending to do it 
at his leisure ; but he hardly touched it, and, at 
last, Mr. Clay losing patience, asked him not to 
trouble about it further, promising to pay him on 
his return for any work already done. It amounted 
to so httle, however, that he never made any claim 
upon the composer. 

As the travellers passed, via Eheims, through 
Basle and Lucerne, the novelty of the scenes keenly 
excited my brother's interest ; even the taking 
down of the shutters in the Platz, and the awaking 
of a foreign town from its night's repose, were 
eventful. He always had a great contempt for 
Swiss scenery, knowing it only from pictures, ^e 
used to say it was sensational, vulgar, and obvious ; 
but he was quite overcome by enthusiasm and 
delight as he looked up at the Righi and Pilatus. 
As they crossed the Alps from Lucerne a couplet 
from Tennyson was constantly on his lips — 

And I shall see before I die 

The palms and temples of the South. 

He was, from his intense appreciation, a delightful 
companion to whom to act as guide. At Milan, 
when he was lured by surprise to see the ' Last 
Supper,' by Leonardo da Yinci, his enthusiasm 
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and the stimulation of his intellect by the picture 
and its associations were delightfully fresh. When 
a lad he had bought a plaster of paris plaque in 
Waterford, and tinted in the figures and the back- 
ground, the result being a curious coincidence with 
the colouring of the original picture. 

It was midnight when they reached Kome, in 
frost and moonlight, and as they got out of the 
station the first sight that greeted them was a 
sentry lying asleep against his box, and my brother 
chuckled over it, and said they only wanted the 
Capitoline geese to fill up the classical legend. 
With his usual indifierence to everything material 
when surrounded by such inspiring scenes, he has- 
tened off in the morning without waiting for break- 
fast, and made his way to the Capitol. He returned 
to the hotel greatly dissatisfied with the two statues 
of Castor and Pollux by Praxiteles. He said the 
Greek sculptor had glorified his hero by dwarfing 
the horse — quite a true criticism, for the horse is 
smaller than a cab horse, and the rider of heroic 
proportions. But if he looked at art as an artist 
only, his imagination carried him away among the 
ruins of temples and amphitheatres, and the remi- 
niscent ways of the Eternal City. He would sit 
for an hour in the Colosseum, on the topmost storey 
of the ruin, till he peopled the tiers of seats below 
with the eager Eoman crowd gazing on the Chris- 
tians in the arena at their feet. Once he was 
roused from his dream by what he thought was 
the growl of a wild beast. It was a shaved French 
poodle barking at a small child. One day Mr. 
Woodroffe and he went together to the Catacombs. 
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There was a party of eight, and the guide supplied 
them with torches, and took them along the intri- 
cate underground windings, their candles like little 
glimmering specks of light, showing for a moment 
and then lost in the turnings of the passage. In 
some places the points of interest, such as tombs 
and sarcophagi, were so placed that they could not 
all get round the guide to hear what he said. He, 
a mere hireling, volleyed off his description, and 
went on to the next point of interest, the passage 
always diverging and twisting about. Suddenly 
they missed Willie Wills. The guide got very 
excited, and they cowered all close round him, 
much frightened themselves ; and he, abandoning 
his learned-oflE lesson of description, ceased to be a 
talking automaton, and seemed greatly concerned. 
Ultimately, they came on the truant in a brown 
study, unconscious of his risk or the excitement he 
had occasioned, standing opposite the tomb of an 
early Christian. The Italian flashed angry, snap- 
ping reproofs, but my brother remained perfectly 
stolid, and at last there came a quiet, amused smile 
on his face. He told his friend Woodroffe that he 
knew he was not in the slightest danger, because 
he remembered, when a boy, being told by a priest 
in Kilkenny that if you tore up little pieces of paper 
and dropped them as you went along, you could 
recover your path safely all through the Catacombs. 
He had accordingly torn up a letter and laid a 
trail, and he said he would have liked to put their 
Cicero again into a fury just to see a particular 
curve of his upper lip, when he displayed all his 
beautifully-formed upper teeth at him with a snarl 
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like a hyaena, only lie did not wish to hurt his- 
feelings. The whimsical bent of his character 
could not be better illustrated. 

His admiration at Eome was most awakened 
by an artist whom he irreverently alluded to as 
'Old Mike.' He drifted with the ordinary crowd 
to the Medici Chapel, but lingered long after the 
crowd had ebbed away, penetrated by the vastness 
of the imagination of the sculptor. 

At Yenice he delighted in the gondoMs. He 
was always trying to master a phrase — which he 
said he remembered by the Curse of Kehama — 
' Come si chiama ? ' (What's the name ?) He used 
to he back in the gondola, and say over and over 
again, to the delight of the gondolier, ' piano,' con- 
scious that it was Italian, but not knowing that it 
meant, when addressed to a gondolier, ' slowly,' an 
invitation which exactly suited his indolent incli- 
nations. Once he went in a barca, or sailing gon- 
dola, to Torcello, with a party of eight, consisting 
of three men and five girls. T. C. Farrer, the 
painter, had hired the barca for the day, and 
Agostino, the gondolier, was rowing on the poop ; 
the ladies were in the seats in the stern, and WiUie 
Wills on one of the cross-seats, facing them and 
the gondolier. Diving into the pockets of his 
ulster, he came upon a second pipe of his, and, 
with a customary impulse of good nature, handed it 
over to the gondolier. Agostino, greatly delighted, 
bowed to him, and, holding up the pipe in his 
hands, said, ' Eicordo del vecchio ! ' (a memento of 
the old man) and then, after a pause, smiling at 
all the young girls, who were laughing, he added, 
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' Padre di tutti.' These were, unfortunately, about 
the only words in Italian that the subject of them 
understood. ' Vecchio ' he would naturally have 
recognised from Palma Vecchio in picture galleries, 
and the name Vecchio clung to him. He never 
afterwards alluded to that voyage to Torcello with 
any happiness, and I remember his telling me, with 
a good deal of mortification, that he had been called 
by the gondolier ' the father of them all.' 

The pension where they put up in Florence was 
a rambling kind of building, in which it was easy 
to lose your way, and the lights were put out at 
ten o'clock. Willie Wills used, after dinner, to 
adjourn to the famous Cafe Doney opposite. One 
night, returning late, he went in the dark into the 
wrong room, where a lady was in bed, and, being 
greeted by a little scream, he beat a precipitate 
retreat. The next morning, being convinced that 
his apologies for the intrusion were due to a certain 
lady, he insisted, notwithstanding Woodroffe's re- 
peated remonstrances, that it was his duty to ofier 
them to her at the first opportunity. Accordingly, 
coming up behind her chair at the breakfast-table, 
he said, in his resonant voice, that he had to apolo- 
gise for going into her bedroom the previous night. 
The gabble of the table was hushed in an instant, 
while the lady, covered with blushes, indignantly 
denied that he had done anything of the kind. 
He was still, however, not satisfied — he made in- 
quiries of the servants — and the following day he 
saw, sitting in the reading-room, a lady who he 
assured Woodroffe was undoubtedly the very person 
he had intruded on, and he immediately crossed 
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the room to her, and in the same words and the 
same impressive voice apologised. It turned out 
that it was the same lady he had publicly apologised 
to at the breakfast-table, and she was so angry that 
she said if he did not cease annoying her she would 
leave the hotel. There was nothing unusual in his 
losing his way in a strange house. His friends 
were used to find him ascending to the bedrooms 
in search of the drawing-room ; and, at Windsor, 
a private postern so perversely impressed itself on 
his mind, that the sentries got quite accustomed 
to challenging him when attempting, by that way, 
to effect an entrance to the castle. 

This adventure at Plorence was not the only one 
of the kind. He was groping about one night in the 
dark, and a lady whom he knew had pity on him 
and lent him her candle. When the chambermaid 
came into his room in the morning, she volubly 
commented on the suspicious circumstance that 
there were two candlesticks. The only explanation 
he could give, owing to his want of Italian, was to 
repeat several times ' La Donna,' pointing in the 
direction of the lady's room, and this, coupled with 
the fact that there was no candlestick in her room, 
gave rise to some scandal. Another circumstance 
brought him into bad odour with the landlady. 
Off his bedroom there was a little paved dressing- 
room, which contained a basin and tap instead of 
the usual basin and ewer. He went down to break- 
fast leaving the tap on, and, some hour or two 
after, going into his room he found the carpet 
floating. There could not have been a worse 
arrangement for an absent-minded man, and ten 
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days after he caused another flood in the same 
manner, to the great fury of the proprietress. 
Wherever he went his ulster coat caused con- 
sternation among hotel-keepers. His want of 
luggage, as well as his actual dress, excited sus- 
picion, for he had with him only a small canvas- 
covered Grladstone bag, which he had borrowed 
from his landlady. It contained a scanty change 
of raiment, but a full equipment of tobacco, which 
was invariably seized at every frontier. But, 
although received with consternation, my brother 
had not been twenty-four hours in the hotel before 
he made himself extremely popular. When he got 
back to London he found in the pocket of his ulster, 
mixed up with a sheaf of ^'isiting-cards of friends 
he had met on his journey, a museum of keys be- 
longing to the bedrooms he had occupied at succes- 
sive hotels. His usage had been always to leave 
his door open, and always to carry the key about in 
his pocket, for fear his property should be stolen. 

One of the pleasures of his visit to Florence 
was a meeting with ' Ouida,' whose eye for char- 
acter enabled her to appreciate his simplicity, 
gentleness, and sincerity. The companion of his 
travels says : — ' The beautiful country, the associa- 
tions of classic history, the wonderful sculptures, 
the frescoes at Orvieto and Siena, stimulated his 
mind, and brought out the power of it and the 
poetry of it, so that he seemed quite a different 
person from the absent-minded, dreamy London 
man of letters.' The day they left Florence he 
wrote on the flyleaf of Woodroffe's copy of 
' Eomola ' his adieu to the city : 

2 
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Florence, thou garden of the dreamiest spell ; 
Florence, thou sybil of the bigot age ; 
Florence, thou scroll of art's own rainbow page ; 
Florence, thou tomb of mighty dead, farewell ! 

It was towards the close of 1887, after his 
return from Italy, and while his mind was charged 
with its pictures and impressions, that he was 
commissioned by Mr. Irving to write a play for 
the Lyceum Theatre upon the subject of ' Eienzi.' 
For writing it he received 800Z. ; but, in reference 
to what was said in another chapter, it ought to 
be remembered that, although this would not be 
considered a dazzling recompense by other dramatic 
authors of the first rank, the manager of the 
Lyceum bought and paid for plays which he did 
not always produce. This is a fair answer from a 
managerial point of view, although not very con- 
soling from the author's. Willie Wills, although 
he always considered his remuneration ample and 
generous, naturally felt disappointed at his best 
work during his lifetime being buried in oblivion. 
This, however, is a grief shared by many dramatists 
without the compensation of a good round sum of 
money. Many years have come and gone since 
' Eienzi ' was written, and the probability of its 
production has reached near the vanishing point. 
It is sad that the protection of dramatic copy- 
right should prevent its being printed and pub- 
lished, for this drama contains more of the author 
himself than any other play he ever wrote. The 
expression of the actor-manager in the same letter 
from which I have already quoted, ' You have sur- 
passed yourself,' confirms me in the opinion that 
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it is the most powerful, as to me the most affecting, 
of all his plays. During its composition Mr. Irving 
writes, ' Gro on while the spell is on you,' and the 
play was indeed written under the spell of his 
journey to Italy, and the great actor's comprehen- 
sive description of it is, ' simply magnificent.' 

And yet it was written in circumstances which 
would have broken the spell for most men, but 
rather seemed to be a help to the author. I well 
remember the scene of hugger-mugger in which he 
used to dictate passages standing back from his 
easel painting his picture of ' Ophelia and Laertes.' 
After some fine flight of blank verse, full of poetry 
and tenderness, he would pause to caution Ophelia, 
who sat by the stove cooking her dinner, but dis- 
tracted from her occupation by a flirtation with 
one of his visitors, that her chop was burning. 
While this was proceeding one of his pensioners, 
a man named Eussell, employed out of charity to 
do copying, whose grey coat had lost its skirts, 
armed with the sword of Laertes, was stealthily 
pursuing round the studio another pensioner, 
Dunne, who, as I have said, usurped an easel in a 
front position. Eussell, having been for some time 
in a much alcohohsed condition, was decidedly dan- 
gerous, and was following Dunne with the strides 
of a panther. The dramatist, sublimely uncon- 
scious of pursuer and pursued, and of the by-play 
which had caused the chop to give forth an odour 
of burning, continued his dictation of the new play, 
while his secretary, taking it down, tried to smother 
his laughter. 

Although it was very familiar to me, and many 
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passages of great beauty rest in my memory, I 
must not attempt to give any extracts from an 
unpublished and unproduced play. The author 
would have been faithless to his principles if he 
had slavishly adhered to history ; still, the depar- 
tures from fact are slight, for the Tribune's life 
was too dramatic to need much embellishment. 
The principal delinquencies, as historical purists 
would regard them, are representing Eienzi as 
attached to a daughter of the house of Orsini ; 
making the enemy that threatens Eome the Em- 
peror instead of a noble named Pepin ; and the 
abdication following a victory, whereas it was really 
consequent on the refusal of the people to answer 
the call to arms. 

Bulwer Lytton's novel has made the story of 
Eienzi familiar. I can remember what a charming 
scene the author of the play made of the meeting 
of the brothers. The elder, describing the mild 
and meditative commonwealth of the monastery in 
which he would induce the lad to seek a refuge ; 
the life austere, but not without some grace and 
art. Then the brawl in which the boy is slain by 
one of the ruffianly barons who preyed upon Eome, 
the inward bleeding of Cola's grief, and the recast- 
ing, in the furnace of his passion, of the dreamy 
student into the man of action and revolutionary 
leader. There follows a scene of extraordinary 
power in the palace of the Baron Orsini, into which, 
like Brutus feigning madness, he has worked his 
way in the character of a jester. Without creating 
suspicion he has mined the ground under the 
nobles, and made all the preparation for a revolu- 
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tionary outbreak ; at the same time he has plotted 
to engage the rival lords of Eome in a struggle 
leading to their mutual destruction. The sort of 
Belshazzar's feast, in which the crisis is worked up 
while the enemy are at the gates, and the manner 
in which this vitriol-tongued jester rules the storm 
his wand has raised, the Mephistophelian irony 
with which he sports with the situation, when he 
has brought the Colonnas, disguised, into the tipsy 
revel of the Orsini, make a powerful and exciting 
act. The love interest woven in forms a tragic 
element, for it is one of the house he has devoted 
himself to destroy who entangles his heart. Her 
worship of him has brought with it no sympathy 
for the people's cause, and is in admirable contrast 
with the unselfish love of the Eoman mother, who 
has devoted her son to the liberties of the people. 
What I remember to have been the strongest 
scene in the play was that in the church of St. 
John Lateran, where Kienzi, preparatory to being 
knighted and going forth to lead the citizen army 
against the Emperor, watches his arms by night. 
He falls asleep, and dreams of the final scene of 
the play, in which the palace he has built becomes 
his funeral pyre, and, whilst asleep, an assassin 
employed by Orsini stalks him from pillar to pillar, 
and is just raising his arm to strike the fatal blow 
when Francesca Orsini rushes forward and awakes 
him from his troubled dream. His stern ven- 
geance on her kindred, naturally resented by her, 
and for the time alienating the lovers ; the ingrati- 
tude of the people when the victory is won ; Eienzi's 
excommunication by the papal legate, and an affect- 
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ing scene, touching even to tears, with his dead 
mother, which I remember thinking equal in pathos 
to the last scene of ' Charles I. ' ; and, finally, the 
historical fate of the Tribune, burned in his marble 
palace, but united in death to his betrothed Orsini 
wife, form a drama of extraordinary power and 
poetic beauty. 
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CHAPTEE XYIII. 

THE LYCEUM ' FAUST.' ^ 

It was at the time when it remained doubtful 
whether in the shuffle of projects ' Eienzi ' would 
not come to the top, that Mr. Irving gave its 
author another commission to write a play for the 
Lyceum Theatre. It was to be on a subject which, 
like ' Vanderdecken,' had already been turned into 
a popular opera, and was familiar enough to all 
the world to interest every educated person. The 
impending production of the Eoman play had been 
announced in many paragraphs ; but, as the 
rumours died out, it was thought by some that its 
final scene being the destruction by fire of Eienzi 's 
palace, the sensational burning of a theatre just 
about that time had made managers shy of mimic 
fires. The play which came in its place was 
' Faust,' or, as it was at first intended it should be 
called, 'Mephisto.' 

Great was the expectation of 'Faust.' Mr. 
Irving travelled to Nurnberg with Hawes Craven, 
the scene painter, and the author of the adapta- 
tion got descriptions of the scenery and interior 
life from his friend Carl Ambruster, descriptions 
on which, as he said, he used to go home to his 

' This play is noticed in order of production, not of composition. 
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studio to simmer. His mind held in solution 
Goethe's great poem — the pdem Germans vene- 
rate and which it took thirty years to create — for 
in close intercourse with Dr. Anster, the unap- 
proachable translator of the great master, his work 
had become very familiar. The play was com- 
pleted two or three years before its production. I 
was with my brother in Paris when it was com- 
menced^ in the summer of 1880. He had only the 
original German with him and a German dic- 
tionary. The play was produced in 1885. Never 
was there such a first night. Eoyalty was repre- 
sented by the Prince of Wales, and even the top 
gallery was occupied by persons of distinction. 
Many thousands of applications for seats came 
from Germany, and people gathered at the pit doors 
from nine o'clock in the morning. The scenery 
did not work quite smoothly on the first night, 
and the vision of Margaret at her spinning-wheel 
refused to illuminate the doctor's darkened study, 
but the success was, notwithstanding, overwhelm- 
ing. More of what was called pantomime was 
afterwards introduced, as Mr. Irving, on the first 
night, foreshadowed to be his intention — Auerbach's 
cellar and the witches' kitchen were thrown in, but 
that the dramatist had brought the story within 
the three hours' traffic of the stage with a masterly 
hand, and that the play would be seen for 
hundreds of nights, was unquestionable. The 
actor predicted three hundred, four hundred, or 
five hundred nights ; and its first run lasted for 
seven months. Miss Ellen Terry, before the time 
came for its withdrawal, quite breaking down and 
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being obliged to relinquish the part of Margaret to 
Miss Winifred Emery. 

It was a somewhat thankless task to be the 
adaptor of a great poem like Goethe's ' Faust.' It 
is not everyone who could cope with the diffi- 
culties of the task successfully. There are portions 
of the poem so dramatic that they need but a 
vigorous translation ; others where the poetic 
element must be toned down and the dramatic 
heightened ; but there are others where there must 
be a bold flight from crag to crag, and for this, 
at Goethe's elevation, no common pinions were 
needed. It is no little praise to W. G. Wills if it 
can be said — as I think it may — that he did not 
fall below the level of his task, and that his work 
was worthy of the great original into which it was 
interwoven. It was not his duty to found a drama 
upon the poem, but out of the poem to make a con- 
nected drama. This condition made it impossible 
to create a complete organism — a single muscular 
system — such as a drama ought to be ; the result 
of his labours could only be a succession of tableaux. 
But in presenting this, the difference between 
a good and a bad performance needs an artist's 
eye to appreciate. The merit of the adaptation 
is that it is in excellent perspective. The eye 
that planned saw it as a whole ; it blends artis- 
tically, and leaves a single — not a disjointed — im- 
pression. 

The Lyceum ' Faust ' has been the subject of 
so much praise and blame, it has been so enor- 
mously successful, and there is so much beauty in 
the text of the adaptation, that I may be forgiven 
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for linking some extracts with an outline of the 

play as I saw it upon the first night. 

'Faust,' as we all know, is the fable of a man 

who, by his philosophy, has got behind Nature, as 

it were, and seen its processes, until of his faith in 

its outward efiects, and the impressions derived 

to the senses, is left no vestige ; he lives on from 

'nothingness to nothingness,' and in his old age 

discovers himself to be but a charlatan. He 

resents the folly of having sacrificed his youth to 

this vain pursuit : 

Curst be all knowledge ! blasted, root and branch, 
That rotten tree whose fruit crumbles to dust ! 
Curst the illusions that dance by our side, 
While youth is on the hills, and singing nature, 
To leave us in our age, bare, blank, aghast, 
A fear unto ourselves ! 
Curst be Hope's balsam and its leprous lees, 
Which rest like fire on the shrivell'd lip ! 
Curst be ambition, lying, murderous sphinx ! 
That burns the light of life in monuments. 
And flings away youth's crystal cup untasted ! 
Curst be the slavish nature that I own 
Unbidden gift from my Creator's hand ! 
And upon Patience be my deepest curse ! 

Cribbed in his wintry prison, he cries out : 

But for one year of youth, one large bland year, 
And let this leaden death drop from my limbs, 
This ache pass from my heart ; 
I reck not of the price I pay for it. 

The fable makes a man permitted to relieve his 
life, bound not to the quest of philosophy, but to 
the cynical fiend of self-centred pleasure, come 
again to a more terrible despair, in which, how- 
ever, one feels there is at least a possibility that 
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he as well as his victim is redeemed by love. The 
study scene, in which we see this barren despair — 
the resolve to drink the poisoned goblet, the act 
arrested by the Easter hymn, the invocation and 
apparition of the fiend from vapour clouds, the 
wondrous pictures of a life of joy with which, as by 
an anodyne, Mephisto lulls the old philosopher 
from his frenzy, the cynical element which then, 
as in other dramas the vein of comedy, begins to 
relieve the tragedy and so keeps on to the end — 
all this, brought to a perfect focus, leaves one 
impression on the mind, and when it fades away 
we are in the old-world town of Nurnberg, and 
Faust is young and gallant again, and steered by 
this cynic pleasure-fiend ; and there is the mixture 
of mediaeval reality in the topers here drinking 
outside the inn, the penitents going to confession, 
the procession of monks issuing from one of the 
ofiices of the church, convulsed by some joke which 
is the reaction of the solemnity. Here Faust first 
sees Margaret shrived, pure and white, pass like a 
sunbeam from the church : 

A regency of most unearthly beauty ! 

She chides his compliment, and leaves him 
tranced : 

By Heaven, the air is chiming with her words ! 
With what delicious petulance she answered ! 
And yet I saw the azure beam of pardon 
In the quick glance beneath her damask lids. 

The next act opens with Margaret's chamber. 
Faust and Mephisto deposit the casket of jewels in 
her box, and they are discovered by the maiden, 
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who is childishly delighted with her glittering toys, 
and the distinction they lend to her appearance, 
but, womanly, guesses the giver. A front scene 
then carries us away to a hill overlooking the red- 
tiled city, and for this view of Nurnberg alone it 
was worth visiting the Lyceum. Mephisto is in a 
fiendish rage because the Jewels have been devoted 
to holy. church : 

A morsel for her most insatiate maw ! 

Margaret's mother, 

Who sniffs at every piece of furniture 
To find if it smell holy or profane, 

has scented something accursed in the trinkets. 
Another casket must be found. With this other 
casket of gems, more costly than the first, Margaret 
visits her gossip Martha. As Margaret is encour- 
aged illicitly to deck herself in her jewels, and 
the old gossip fans the flame of growing fancy, 
Mephisto visits the dame, on the excuse of bring- 
ing her tidings of her husband's death. This 
amusing scene, in which nothing could be more 
inimitable than Mr. Irving's acting, follows Goethe 
closely. In the delightful and quaint garden 
scene, outside Martha's cottage, the real and the 
mock lovers — Faust and Margaret, Mephisto and 
Martha alternately hold the stage. This scene 
the dramatist has made full of tenderness, and 
clothed in great beauty of language, while follow- 
ing the original in outline. He preserves the 
beautiful love test of the flower, introducing it by 
the lines : 
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Maegaeet : My heart is full — tears come — I know not why. 
To-night is like the first day spent in Heaven — 
All peace, all trust, and yet all wonderment. 
I had no warning of this happiness ; 
The blessed Virgin sent no dream to me ; 
And now I am so joyed — Dost love me so ? 

Act III. begins with Faust's repentance of the 
task he has set himself. The scene is a wild gap 
in the hills, where he wanders, communing with 
Nature. His evil genius follows him. Mephisto 
taunts him with his inconsistency, and then draws 
a picture of poor deserted Margaret, and tempts 
him to return to her. He gives him the phial, a 
few drops of which will throw her mother into 
a deep sleep ; and, after a struggle with his con- 
science, Faust is persuaded to renew his pursuit. 
The fiend follovidng, remarks contemptuously, 
that when cowards find themselves caught in a 
mesh and cannot clear away the gluey toils, they 
think it is the very crack of doom. 

Give me the man who will go straightly on 
With a strong will — pig-headed, damnable. 
The poorest, tamest devil of us all 
Is he who doubts and weighs, yet, in the end. 
Completes the crime with a weak, botching hand. 

In Margaret's garden, where she sits spinning, 
Mephisto is a visitor, and, warning Margaret of 
one weakness of her lover, that if she talks of the 
Eedemption, his love vvdll wither, Margaret starts, 
crucifix in hand, and cries, holding it aloft — 

If you are evil, and God's enemy. 

Then let this holy symbol drive thee hence ! 

The fiend slinks away. Faust comes : the love- 
making is once more full of tenderness and beauty. 
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Margaret will not let him leave her again. She 
receives the phial, and retires into her mother's 
cottage. Mephisto mocks at her lover, still trjdng 
to compromise with his conscience, as a ' super- 
sensual sensualist,' who moralises even while he 
betrays, and exultantly exclaims — 

Ay, but, to-night — to-night ! 

And, when Faust still shows some tendency to 
cheat the Devil by remaining constant to his love, 
instead of sating his passion and destroying its 
object, the fiend subdues the wavering intent in a 
speech superbly delivered — 

Thou answerest me 
As if I were some credulous mate. 
I am a spirit, and I know thy thought ; 
You hope to wriggle out of our strait bond — 
You think you might be fenced round by and by 
With sprinkled holy water, lifted cross, 
While you and your pale saint might hold a siege 
Against the Devil ! Ere that thing should be, 
I'd tear thee limb from limb — thy mangled flesh 
I'd scatter piecemeal, so that none could say 
This carrion once was Paust ! Thy blood I'd dash 
Upon the wind, like rain ! 

Yon cottage would I snatch up in a whirlwind. 
At midnight, like a pebble in a sling, 
And whirl it leagues away — a crumbled mass — 
With its crushed, quivering tenant under it ! 
This bond I'd tear to ribbons, and wipe out 
This score between us in your body's blood. 
While Hell's awake in me, speak ! dost thou dare me ? 

This outburst of fiendish fury, in contrast to the 
hollow cynicism in which he is clothed as an 
ordinary garb, has a fine effect, and is artistically 
conceived. 

The fourth act is three months after. Margaret 
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begins to be suspected and taunted by her com- 
panions. Her mother is dead — killed by the de- 
coction in the phial. The unhappy girl's prayer 
before the image of the Virgin is deeply pathetic. 
As her shame is beginning to be known, her brother 
Valentine returns from the wars ; and, as Faust 
and Mephisto serenade Margaret, the soldier steps 
forward and smashes the instrument on which the 
fiend, in his Grimalkin mood, strums. 

In the duel that ensues, Mephisto foils the 
thrusts of the avenger, and each time the three 
swords cross, a blue electric flame flashes. The 
most touching scene in the play is that where 
Valentine lies dying, and, as he is surrounded by 
a crowd of neighbours, his sister rushes in ; he 
forbids her to touch him, and gives cruel counsels 
how to ply her new trade of infamy, and reminds 
her of the days when she was his pet and pride — 

No more, in snowy dress, before the altar 

You'll take your stand. No more, with maiden pride. 

In neat lace collar, lead the village dance, 

But 'neath some shameless roof hide from your kind ! 

Then follows that tremendous scene in the church, 
while the music in the ' Dies Irse ' peals and wails away, 
in which the girl attempts to pray, but each prayer is 
strangled by the fell fiend behind her, who whispers 
counsels of despair. This agony of temptation, 
in which the tempter is visible, mingling in her 
prayers, brings the act to a powerful conclusion. 

The fifth opens with the wonderful tableau of 
the Brocken. The scene is in the Hartz Mountains, 
among which the zigzag lightning flashes. To the 
left, old dwarfed trees ; to the right, practicable 

p 
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rocks, from which, in this region of cloudland, a 
huge white owl soars away on noiseless wing. 
Mephisto and Faust come toiling up the mountain, 
the former, in his red dress, the lurid centre of 
the picture. Lichened rocks seem to separate from 
themselves forms in grey, cobwebby robes, of 
sorcerers and witches and ape-like creatures, whose 
eldritch screeches greet the master — Faust, spell- 
bound, looking on at the diaboHcal revel. The 
plaints of the old bent sorcerer, who, for three 
hundred years, has been climbing up the mountain, 
and never reached the top, are chorused by wild 
shrieks of witches' laughter. Here — as the apes 
fawn upon him, the electric flames burst from the 
rocks on which he seats himself among his familiars, 
or as he stands, like a lightning blasted tree in 
malignant majesty, upon the Brocken's summit — 
Mr. Irving's Mephisto rises to real grandeur. 

This weird scene, which may appear to the 
vulgar, perhaps, to be forced into the play for its 
own sake alone, and to have no connection with the 
action, save that which is derived from making 
Faust see a vision of Margaret with a red circle 
round her throat — a warning, as in a dream, of the 
fact that she is in the dungeon, under sentence of 
death — is necessary to make the fiend grow, in our 
conception, to the tragic requirements of the play. 
He must take off the mask for us, and we must 
see the Devil and his bond, to charge the last scene 
with its full measure of tragedy. With Faust's 
hurried recognition of the vision — 

'Tis she ! 'Tis she ! I now remember all : 
It is my Margaret's spirit. She is dead ! 
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and the fiend's angry adjuration — 

The curse of hell on it ! Vanish ! all vanish ! 

the weird crowd seems to blend into the liohened 
rocks of the Brocken, and, while the mountain 
beyond veils itself in an unearthly glare, the scene 
changes to Margaret's dungeon. Margaret sits on 
her pallet counting — 

One, two, three ! I have yet five hours to live ! 

Let me divide them. There is one for prayer. 

And one to nurse my babe — its little breathings 

Are on my ruffled pillow. I can't see it, 

But it is there. I thank God it is there. 

Two hours for sleep. In dreams I meet my love. 

And then an hour to watch the rising sun, 

Whose setting I shall never, never see ! 

Faust enters to bear her away. She pleads 
with him, as the supposed headsman ; he comes 
too soon. In vain her lover tries to fix her wander- 
ing thoughts. She talks of her dead mother, and 
the little child she drowned in her madness. Then 
the half-daft recognition ; and, even in his embrace, 
the unsettled mind wanders away: — 

Mother doth sleep ! The sweetbriar, wet with dew, 

Gives all its heavy sweetness to the night. 

Oh, welcome ! but speak low ; she might awake. 

There follows the harrowing struggle between 
the lover, desperate to save her, and the poor girl's 
inability to understand his pleadings, and in this 
crisis of fate, while grey dawn is breaking, showing 
him how to range their graves, or seeing the drown- 
ing child, and crying for help, or whispering she 
cannot pass the hill where her mother sits on a 

stone — 

Her eyes are set— her hand lies 
Dead, and pale, and heavy. 
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Then she sees, in her daft fancy, the crowd and 
scaffold, and beseeches her lover, who passionately 
entreats her to seize the moment for escape — 

0, Heinrich, let me see thee in that crowd ; 
Stretch up thy hands that I may see thy face 
When I am bound for death. Oh, promise me 
That thou wilt never take thine eyes from mine 
Till 

Faust : I promise, Margaret, but thou shalt not die. 
Upon my knees I beg of thee to come ; 
Thy prison doors are open : let us ily. 

Maeg. : Ah ! I feel death, like a delivering angel 
Sent straight from God, descending on my heart ; 
Perchance, in mercy, I might die to-night. 
Nay, let us kneel and pray that God may strike 
The chains of sin from our despairing souls. 
Because of our great love and all my sorrow. 
He may have pity, and may save us both. 

Mephisto, furious, enters — 

What is this mad delay ? My horses stand 
In the chill morning air ; force her away ! 

Margaret flies to the foot of the cross, and 
clings to it for shelter ; the fiend plucks Faust 
away with the cry, ' Hither to me ! ' and the cur- 
tain falls on Margaret lying dead, and a flight of 
shining angels come to her succour. 

Of course there were those who resented the 
adaptation of Goethe's poem, and thought that, if 
put on the stage, it ought to have been in the 
language of the original. But had such counsels 
been followed, the play would not have been acted 
a greater number of times than any modern drama. 

Three copies were printed for individuals whose 
names were on the title-page, so stringently has 
dramatic copyright to be guarded. 
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CHAPTEK XIX. 

ETEETAT AND 'iCENIA.' 

Paeis never lost its spell upon my brother. For 
part of the year he made it his headquarters, living 
at his studio in the Impasse H^Iene, Eue de Clichy. 
It is not a savoury part of the town, and the studio 
looked out on a dreary piece of waste ground where 
skeletons of old omnibuses took their last repose. 
When I stayed with him, our meals were prepared 
by the Concierge. My brother gave the dishes the 
finishing touch by his happy gift of imagination, 
investing them with all the appetising attributes 
of French cookery. If the sun were shining the 
little table would be laid on a sort of terrace on 
which aU the studios opened, and he would point 
with pride and enjoyment to the dreamy loveliness 
of the stone walls and decrepid omnibuses, ' sainted,' 
as he expressed it, with the evening sunshine. 
Sometimes, instead of dining at home on the garlic- 
smelUng preparations of the Concierge, we sallied 
forth to a restaurant outside, where one, ungifted 
by the imagination which seasoned all the dishes, 
not without qualms partook of unwonted food, 
while he vigorously practised French dialogue with 
the nearest bourgeois customer. 

Among his neighbours in the studios were Van 
Beers and Falero. He was an ardent admirer of 
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French art, and Van Beers gave him many useful 
hints, one of which I remember, as it was probably 
called out by his carelessness in little matters, that 
every detail in a picture should be amusing — by 
which the artist meant interesting, and worth 
examining. To this studio my brother consigned 
some oak furniture, purchased in Normandy ; and 
long after he had given up painting in Paris, he 
went on paying the rent, and left the oak armoire 
and chairs in possession, someone else, without his 
knowledge, occupying and using the premises. 

It was from this studio that he made excursions 
into Normandy, and found out the dehghtful sea- 
village of Etretat. He was one of those who, by 
spreading its fame, helped to make the place, and 
for several years he spent there a part of every 
summer. In passing through the country he used 
to delight in pointing out its un-English character- 
istics — the unfenced fields, the peasant in the tilled 
ground with a huge blue umbrella, the discretion 
in colour shown even in the farming implements. 
The railway stopped within twelve miles of Etretat, 
and the journey was completed by diligence. 

The hotel-keeper was a great friend, and could 
not make enough of my brother. Those were 
halcyon days, the happiest, I think, of all his life. 
In good health, a favourite alike with English and 
Americans, he luxuriated in plunging into the sea, 
clad in the sort of Spanish costume and straw hat 
worn by all bathers, and swimming out long dis- 
tances to float in the limpid sunshine, and he entered 
into life as he never did at home, and was the 
old Willie Wills of younger days. He immensely 
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enjoyed the French mode of hving — the early bowl 
of fragrant coffee, and the rolls and butter brought 
to his bedside by the bonne in her white Norman 
cap : the dejeti^ier, which finished the morning 
section of the day, and then the long walks and 
late dinner. Afterwards there was the pleasure of 
looking across the sea where England lay, sipping 
his black coffee and petit ver of cognac. This life, 
free from the parasites of his London existence, 
quite transformed him. It was at Etretat that one 
of his plays, in which there is some of his best 
work, was written. Two young ladies took turns 
to act as his amanuenses, and he dictated to them 
in the little wood adjoining the town. He would get 
so wrapped up in the scenes as to forget his scribes, 
and shed tears when his theme was sorrowful, and 
speak in wrathful accents in scenes of anger ; but 
he never hesitated for a word — only at times he 
would pause while the inspiration gathered, and 
then move freely on again. The freedom with 
which he moved in the dramatic medium was very 
unlike the difficulty described by Vezin when he 
first dictated a play to him. 

His friends tell how, when the work was finished, 
they had a feast in which he toasted the happy 
days of work in ' his extraordinarily eloquent 
British- French,' and made the waiters glad with 
unwonted largesse. The next morning, however, joy 
was turned to sorrow : he appeared on the scene with 
looks of despair. His manuscript was lost. There 
was a general commotion. Every one had been 
interested in watching Vauteur dramatique at work, 
and the whole community joined in the hunt. The 
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crier beat his drum through the streets, and an- 
nounced the reward of a louis d'or for the lost 
manuscript, but all in vain. The work of weeks had 
vanished like the empty foam. But just when the 
hour of departure had arrived, a poor woman came 
in sight, waving the lost manuscript in her hand. 
Her child had found it on the beach, where it had 
dropped out of the author's pocket. As he had 
not kept a single note of the play to help him to 
re-write it, he confessed how much he had mentally 
suffered at its loss. The play was ' Icenia,' written 
for Miss Mary Anderson, the plot being by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. Miss Anderson paid three hundred 
pounds in advance of royalties, but it was finished 
only shortly before her marriage, and, on that event, 
the agreement fell through, and it is still unproduced. 
The heroine, who gives her name to the play, is a 
young barbarian princess of Boadicea's blood ; and 
it is not merely the poetry, full as it is of the flashes 
of fancy which meet one in all the author's work, 
nor the skill in construction due to Mr. Barrett, 
nor yet the picturesque contrasts of wild Britain 
and super-civilised Eome ripening to decay, or of 
the virtues of the barbarian and the cruelty and 
sensualism of the conqueror ; but in ' Icenia ' there 
is a study of nature in the inmost windings of a 
woman's heart, which, with all his unrivalled skill 
in making his characters flesh and blood realities, 
he had hardly ever surpassed. The actress who 
could realise the character he conceived in this 
young Boadicea, would add to the repertory of the 
stage a beautiful creation. 

The Eoman general, Julian, who has subdued 
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the heart of this wild nymph, and shelters her 
from the sensuahst Clotus by making her wear the 
badge of his slave, and Fulvia, a type of the cruel 
patrician lady, to whom he is betrothed, are 
admirably drawn characters. Out of these rela- 
tionships it can easily be seen how an interest- 
ing play was evolved : Julian's love of his slave, 
Fulvia's jealousy and domestic tyranny, the wild 
spirit of the captive, tamed to submission by love. 
Scenes of Bome in its dechne, such as Couture 
painted, or the solemn oak groves starred with 
mistletoe of the Druids, lend chances to the scenic 
artist to give the dramatic poetry a worthy setting. 
' Icenia ' is a great play waiting for a great actress. 
There could not have been a more delightful scene 
for play writing than Etretat, and under such 
pleasurable conditions my brother did his best 
work. I spent but one summer with him in Nor- 
mandy, and not that which he devoted to dramatic 
work — but one was like the other. Several of his 
friends, the Miss Corkrans among others, shared 
the discovery of this delightful out of the world 
nook, and went there summer after summer ; so 
that much of what was wholesome and pleasant in 
his world accompanied him when he left behind 
for a while the locust tribe that never endingly 
was settled upon his studio. He did not, however, 
leave behind the delightful blundering, abstracted 
ways which went with him everywhere. A charac- 
teristic instance of his absence of mind is told of 
one of these Etretat days. He set ofi on horse- 
back to keep an appointment at Havre. Midway 
he paused to light his pipe and turned his horse to 
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avoid the wind ; when the pipe was Ht he resumed 
his ride. 'Unfortunately,' the narrator says, 'he 
had omitted to turn his horse's head back towards 
Havre, and only became conscious of the fact when 
the horse stopped in the courtyard of the hotel 
from the stable of which he had started.' 

The quaint fishing-village, the procession of 
fishermen with their offerings of sea-shells and 
little models of fishing-boats, the service which 
was a sort of harvest home of the seas, the lovely 
old Norman church (in which, however, he thought 
the Grregorian chants sepulchral), the apple-farms 
and peasant farmers in the country round, all 
charmed and interested my brother beyond mea- 
sure ; and here, summer after summer, he came 
and threw off his London slough and the unhealthy 
mode of life in the studio, and became altogether 
his delightful genial self. I do not know why he 
gave up his annual visit to the Norman village, 
but I think there was something he took umbrage 
at, one of those little insolences which brought 
out the quiet dignity of his character, and to which 
he would not expose himself a second time. 
Whatever it may have been he never visited Etretat 
again after that summer when I left him there, 
just as an invasion took place of the French coast 
by swarms of mosquitoes. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

' CLAUDIAN.' 

If ' Icenia ' is associated with Etretat, ' Claudian ' 
had a homeher birthplace. 

In the summer of 1882 my brother was captured 
by Henry Herman, then Mr. Wilson Barrett's 
manager in the heyday of the Princess's, and carried 
ofi to Margate to write a play, Herman providing 
the plot. The house in which ' Claudian ' was 
brought forth was in Harold Road, then the end of 
Cliftonville ; and the window of the room where 
my brother wrote, as usual in bed, looked out on 
yellowing cornfields and blue seas in the direction 
of the North Foreland. After the morning's work 
he would get up and issue forth with the rest of 
the party to bathe. The Hermans were extremely 
hospitable, and the work of playwriting was done 
under the pleasantest conditions. In six weeks 
the drama was finished, and the writer of it returned 
to London, as usual with his parcel, containing 
a comb and brush and odd articles of clothing. 
Shirts he bought from day to day, and invariably 
left the accumulation behind him. I never re- 
member his having a portnlanteau, but he owned 
at one time a Gladstone bag, which had a trick of 
opening on the road when packed to the full, and 
relieving itself of the whole of its contents. It 
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used to be a mystery what became of his clothes, 
of which little traces were ever to be found except- 
ing in tailor's bills. It may have been the mystery 
of a Gladstone bag. 

During the progress of the work, consultations 
and readings took place after breakfast in his bed- 
room, which was the workshop, and sometimes a 
fierce clash of disputation could be heard within. 
The writer of the play complained that he was not 
always supplied with bricks to build, meaning details 
of plot, and Herman, that the parts intended to 
afford comic relief would not get a laugh in ten 
years. In the end, I think, Mr. George Barrett 
had to supply two or three jokes for his own con- 
sumption, one of which was a homely reference to 
rates and taxes. Herman, as witness his comic 
opera, had not a trace of humour himself, but he 
was fertile in invention and teemed with melo- 
drama, and had besides an excellent and refined 
judgment. In knowledge of stage effects and all 
it was possible to do with scenery he was a past 
master. He had in his study a miniature earth- 
quake, showing how temples and classic palaces 
would topple down, as the effect was actually to be 
produced upon the Princess's stage. In the days 
of his prosperity he generally occupied the royal box, 
or the nearest approach to it available, at all first 
night performances ; and his judgment was re- 
ceived with much deference, but his unfortunate 
comic opera broke the spell. His manner was that 
of the irritable foreigner, but he was thoroughly 
kind-hearted and chivalrous in his domestic hfe, 
and well maintained the dignity of a literary man. 
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The plot of ' Claudian,' a man cursed with 
immortahty, and bringing ruin on all he loved, was 
suggested probably by the Wandering Jew. The 
development of the idea involved much morbid 
thinking out, and my brother told me that writing 
the play was a great strain on his nerves. When 
it was finished, Mr. Wilson Barrett was so pleased 
with it and thankful for the rapidity with which 
the work was done, that he added 1001. to the 
agreed price, of which my brother's share was thus 
made up to TOOL, or at the rate of a hundred a 
week and a hundred over, as it took only six weeks 
to write. I do not know what Herman received, 
but probably as much more. Two adjournments 
of the production took place, owing to insufiicient 
rehearsal, and the mechanical effects not being 
in perfect working order. When at last it was 
presented to an audience of the Princess's Theatre, 
accustomed to plays like the ' Silver King,' the 
sudden change of fare did not prevent it from 
having the most favourable reception. Mr. Euskin 
has stated he admired the play so much that he 
went three times to see it, and he thought all its 
teaching entirely right. In these days, however, 
the higher criticism is applied to plays, as well as 
to the Scriptures. ' Claudian ' gave rise to some 
curious questions in theology, and an opinion at 
variance with Professor Euskin's was expressed by 
one of our most distinguished critics. He complains 
that ' Claudian's ' punishment is inflicted on every- 
one but himself ; and contrasts the story with that 
of Ahasuerus the Jew, 'who insults the Saviour, and 
is cursed with a restless everlasting life.' There is 
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in his case only one interposition of supernatural 
power, and the punishment falls on the guilty, and 
on him alone. So it is with Vanderdecken. It 
appears from this, that the Wandering Jew is no 
one's enemy but his own, while ' Claudian ' brings a 
century of disaster on the planet to punish his own 
crime — the punishment is vicarious —not one for all, 
but all for one. This is putting the case against the 
play strongly, but, on the other hand, taking as our 
authority Eugene Sue's version of the ' Wandering 
Jew,' so far from his being a harmless sufferer, a 
hideous plague accompanies his footsteps, causing 
more disaster than the armies of conquerors ; the 
world is decimated by the pestilence the Almighty 
attaches to his presence wherever he is driven in 
his penance of everlasting insomnia. 

Again, Vanderdecken' s connection with disaster 
is not to be explained, as a way he had of being in 
at the death. Where his lurid sail is seen, he is 
the unwilling agent of divinely appointed calamities. 
It is in this office lies his punishment. But, 
leaving legend, the higher critic must turn his 
artillery on the Bible. He must apply his criticism 
to the message of the prophet, who ofEers David 
the choice of sword or famine or pestilence. It 
was the people, not David, who suifered, though 
they were in no wise responsible for his sin. 
' Let Thy hand be upon me and upon my 
house ; but these sheep, what have they done ? ' 
David's complaint is Mr. Archer's. But the 
dramatist ought only, I would submit, to be judged 
by the success with which he works out his problem, 
and the interest he manages to impart to its 
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development. Theatre-goers to such nice questions 
would exclaim, like a well-known cleric, ' Hang- 
theology ! ' The critic has admitted indeed that he 
had against him the general sense of the public, by 
whom the play was enthusiastically received. 

In the controversies upon it, another criticism 
may be noticed. Like the ' Silver King,' who falls 
on his knees to thank God for his escape, owing 
to a trainful of passengers having been carbonised, 
Claudian extracts a blessed thought of comfort 
from the fleeting masses of poor fugitives clutching 
the flaming lips of the abyss, and dropping writhing- 
down -with stifled shrieks, that it is the omen of his 
own release. Yet, surely, when the horror has 
been wrought up to the full, what more natural than 
such a transition ? It is a true touch of nature, 
that out of the unutterable horrqr steals this still 
small voice of comfort and hope. Amid hecatombs 
of dead, the exultation of victory is not deemed 
unnatural, nor when hundreds are swept from the 
wreck is it thought inhuman on the part of those 
who are saved to be impulsively thankful for their 
own deliverance. Singly, or in masses, men die 
and must die, and a ' cheerful pessimism,' of 
which the author of ' Claudian ' is accused, is, after 
all, the most sensible frame of mind. But Clau- 
dian's cry of despair was : ' I alone cannot die.' 
His joy is, not that he has escaped the common lot, 
but that at last life's prison gate is open to him 
and he can rid the world of his blighting presence. 
He chooses death out of love and pity ; and at the 
moment, when after a hundred years of misery, 
life seems worth possessing, he sacrifices it for the 
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sake of the woman he loves. That human existence 
for a hundred years has been made a hot hell to 
others that it may be a tepid purgatory to him is 
a complete misstatement of the case, for those 
material misfortunes he caused to others do not 
make hell ; they make earth as it is. It is that httle 
chamber of the heart which may be the torture- 
room of hell. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

WHIMS AND HOLIDAY COLLABORATIONS. 

It was while ' Claudian ' was being written, that 
a fierce attack upon one of the author's plays 
appeared in the 'World.' Button Cooke's review 
in this paper was what he most dreaded on the 
production of a new play. The party assembled at 
Harold Eoad took up the cudgels against the 
unkind critic, and witchcraft was resorted to as a 
means of revenge. The jest was forgotten, but a 
curious coincidence gave it a serious turn two or 
three days after, and was subsequently made use 
of by the dramatist in a way which, without dis- 
playing remarkable wit, was very illustrative of the 
grave whimsicality of his character, in which so 
much of the boy was left uneliminated. 

In another publication which treats of the 
events and foibles of London life from a humorous 
standpoint, his plays were as a rule turned into 
keen ridicule, by a writer who was always exceed- 
ingly friendly when they met at the club. The 
dramatist did not probably realise that to emphasise 
the humorous side of things was the metier of the 
publication in question, and thought that serious 
work deserved serious criticism. Much that was 
written of in a light vein to raise a laugh, he 
judged the writer thought really ridiculous. This 

Q 
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persistent attitude of the critic, great friendliness 
when they met, and of ridicule in his journal, 
gradually disconcerted Willie Wills. One day, 
fresh from the sting of what he thought a cruel 
review, he told the perfidious critic of a singular 
coincidence. He had amused his friends in Harold 
Eoad by modelling with a lump of wax a little 
image of the figure and face of Button Cooke. 
When it was finished he stood it up in a saucer, 
some distance from a roaring fire, and watched the 
heat of the fire gradually assert itself on the traits 
and features of the critic, until ultimately the 
simulacrum tottered in the saucer, and sank into a 
molten mass. The day but one afterwards, he 
read in the first column of the ' Times ' of the 
death of Button Cooke. Now, he said, turning 
sharply round to his friend, ' I can easily make a 
little bust in wax of your head. Shall I do it ? ' 

And after that he thought the criticisms were 
more genial. 

The summer following the production of ' Clau- 
dian,' while 'Faust,' which was written in 1880-1, 
still lay on the shelf, there came a break in his 
dramatic commissions. Henry Herman had taken 
the Maisonette at Broadstairs, and my brother 
spent a good part of the summer there. He and 
Herman, combining hohday and work, were 
engaged on a play which it was at first intended to 
call 'A King's Eansom.' As that name, however, 
had been appropriated, ' Honi Soit ' was adopted, but 
it was finally named ' A Eoyal Eansom.' It was a 
curious illustration of Herman's talent for business 
that, although never produced, this play realised 
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600Z., and yet the rights in it remain to the present 
unalienated. It came about on this wise. The 
American rights were purchased by a syndicate 
for 4001. Before the piece could be produced, the 
syndicate went into liquidation, and Herman 
refused to allow the assignees to have the rights. 
Mr. S. French then paid 1001. in advance of royal- 
ties, but failing to produce the play within the 
stipulated time, the agreement fell through. Then 
Miss Hawthorne bought the assignee's rights, but, 
in 1890 the contract expired. Messrs. Williamson 
and Garner paid an advance of lOOZ. for the 
Australian rights, and this contract also fell through 
by lapse of time. If Herman had not suffered 
reverses of fortune which injured his position in 
the dramatic world, so fine a play would hardly 
have been shelved ever since. The plot is laid in 
the reign of Charles II., and the merry monarch 
is introduced as one of the characters. The way 
in which the denouement is brought about is 
effective, and, if not original, will certainly be new 
to most playgoers. Herman was very exacting 
as a coUaborateur. Although not a master of 
English style, owing to his foreign extraction, he 
was an unerring judge of the work of others. My 
brother was not submissive to criticism, and the 
distant growl of storms on the horizon of his 
bedroom, might be heard at the Maisonette, as 
before, in Harold Eoad, when ' Claudian ' was in 
process of incubation. Herman refused to accept 
carelessly done work, and after a stout resistance, 
scenes were refashioned to his satisfaction. The 
stormy weather of the morning left not a wrack 

a 2 
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behind in the afternoon, which was devoted to 
amicable strolls, and the porcupine of the morning, 
whose every quill bristled to defend himself against 
the terrier-like attack of Herman, was the most 
genial of men and pleasantest of companions when 
the nerve tension of composition was over. During 
part of his long visit to the Maisonette, Mr. 
B. W. Godwin, who was for several years one of 
his closest friends, was also Herman's guest. He 
was architect of the Northampton Town HaU, 
which is considered a masterpiece of architectural 
design, and he divided with Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
the reputation of being the great authority on the 
mounting and dressing of plays. I believe that it 
was in the production of ' Juana ' the intimacy first 
arose. In company with him and Lady Archibald 
Campbell, my brother made that trip I have spoken 
of, provided with a glass pickle jar, to the Groodwins, 
to get a bottle of the yellow sands. He saw all 
things through the medium of his imagination, and 
conjured from this bottle of sand, with his power of 
poetical imagery, the treasures and the drowned 
sailors, and the gaunt wrecks buried in the Grood- 
Avins. Grodwin claimed the sands as a sort of 
patrimony, for they were, he asserted, named after 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, his alleged Saxon ancestor. 
Lady Archibald had come to the Maisonette to 
consult the three wise men foregathered there 
about the 'Pastoral Shepherd,' of which she 
intended to give an open air representation, and 
some little work of adaptation was done upon it by 
my brother. A very pleasant association of his 
friendship with Godwin was the pilgrimages they 
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made together to the dead cities of Holland, traces 
of which are to be found in ' Melchior.' The great 
regard he had for Godwin found expression in the 
following lines, written upon his friend's death — 

'Tis hard to feel that he is passed from sight, 

The temple empty, lifeless beauty's priest ; 
The Prospero who conjured up the light 

Of antique Grecian days, with them deceased. 
We hardly deem those soft brown eyes are dim 

With deep observance, pensive kindness filled ; 
The joyous laugh, the flash of playful whim, 

All silent ; and the fingers lithe and skilled 
Forgetful of their cunning ; genius flown, 

Starved by a tasteless age and unfulfilled, 
Finds its fond record on this honoured stone. 

Traced by a loving hand. We left him here alone. 

Looking back over those days of collaboration with 
Herman one thinks what a pity it was that he 
did not spend more of his life under such friendly 
tutelage, and in such pleasant holiday tasks as this 
play-writing at the Maisonette. For some reason 
the two drifted apart, though Herman retained a 
great regard for his collaborateur. Perhaps the 
one was a httle tyrannical, and the other impatient 
of being obhged to take his work regularly. A 
collaborateur of a more peaceful kind was the Hon. 
Mrs. Grreene, in the last novel he wrote, or had a 
share in writing, called 'Whose Hand.' It was 
the day when the ' Mystery of a Hansom Cab ' 
and ' Mr. Barnes of New York ' created a demand 
for that class of literature, and he suggested to his 
cousin that they should weave together one of 
those puzzles of crime. Of course such a new 
enterprise was congenial to him, and an interesting 
book was the result. This work, too, was combined 
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with a pleasant holiday at New Building, Horsham, 
where Mrs. Greene then lived. 

I remember there was a battle royal over the 
book with his friend. Major Loftus Fox, who was 
particularly great in finding out likenesses and 
insinuating plagiarisms. He was a man who read 
everything that was worth reading, whereas my 
brother, although he was fond of Dickens in his 
latter days, did not read English novels. Nothing 
made him more angry than the injustice of charg- 
ing him with copying from books he had never read 
or even heard of. Fox insisted that in ' Whose 
Hand ' there was a scene practically identical with 
one in a book by Miss Khoda Broughton. A man 
receives a telegram at night that his friend is dying ; 
he has to wait a considerable time for a train, and 
when he arrives at a country station finds there 
is no conveyance. He sets out to walk, and the 
description of the wakening morning is the same ; 
first a cock crows, then a peasant comes down the 
road rubbing his eyes, then the whole country 
blossoms into life. He arrives at the house to find 
the blinds down ; the hush of death has fallen upon 
it ; he has come too late. My brother insisted 
that he had not read Miss Broughton's book ; Fox, 
that it was criminal negligence not to have done 
so, and thus avoided glaring parallelism. The two 
— the author, bursting with rage, furious and em- 
phatic, throwing unwonted strength into his lan- 
guage ; Fox, with a voice of brazen resonance, 
which nothing could drown or silence — wrangled 
and harangued ; while a select party in the studio, 
huddled about the door of the bedroom where 
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Willie Wills lay in state, with difficulty suppressed 
their titters. 

It was some time after one of those encounters 
before the angry bristles of the usually genial and 
placable author subsided. 

On the death of Sir Charles Young, two of the 
manuscripts of his unfinished plays were sent to 
the studio to be completed. I can only put this 
among his holiday collaborations on the ground he 
made holiday instead of doing his work. It was 
with great difficulty, and when chance after chance 
of placing it had been lost, that he could be brought 
to finish even one. As a result of this tardiness, 
the play which is called ' The Sunset of Life ' is 
still on the shelf, I believe, in the possession of Mr. 
Chapman, who was Sir Charles Young's agent. An 
inertness was now beginning to creep over his life, 
his mother and his home being still the one incentive 
to any sort of exertion. The long sedentary times 
in the studio began to tell their tale. If he could 
have been taken out of that rut into which his days 
had fallen he might still have done much good 
work, and lived many honoured years. But yet 
one other drama of the first importance lay before 
him, and one the history of which tinged with 
sadness and deepened the gloom of his latter days. 
Tennyson had been asked to write a drama upon 
' The Idylls of the King,' but very wisely declined 
to do so. It was not for their author to use those 
exquisite poems as building materials. The task 
was then committed to my brother by Mr. Irving. 
He preserved the spirit, while using none of the 
actual material of Tennyson's 'Idylls.' I venture 
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to think that his treatment of this subject is of 
some literary importance, and in the next chapter 
will give as good an account as I can of Wills's 
' King Arthur.' It was the last leap of the flame 
of his dramatic genius, and, in the opinion of many 
of his friends, one of the brightest. 
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CHAPTBK XXII. 

WEITES ' KING AETHUE ' FOE SIB HENEY lEVING. 

How delighted my brother would have been had he 
lived to see ' King Arthur ' on the Lyceum play- 
bills, for he thought it one of the best of the plays 
he was commissioned to write for Sir Henry Irving. 
There is some documentary evidence that the latter 
shared this view ; he was certainly well satisfied, 
and paid the author 800Z. for his work. The pro- 
duction, however, is no slight part of the dramatist's 
guerdon, and for this he waited seven years, as for 
a still longer time he vainly waited in the hope of 
seeing ' Eienzi ' put upon the stage. ' Eienzi ' may 
one day be produced, but ' King Arthur ' never. I 
have been given permission to publish it, and I 
hope to do so hereafter, when the rest of his plays 
can appear. I propose here giving only a short 
outhne. Had the dramatist lived he would doubt- 
less have been called in to make the many changes 
necessary before a play is put upon the stage. 
That being impossible. Sir Henry invited a dra- 
matic writer of the first rank, Mr. Comyns Carr, to 
make the alterations required. The play was sent 
to him, and, after some consideration, he naturally 
preferred to write an original play on the Arthu- 
rian legend, and, having received permission to do 
so, accomplished the task entirely to Sir Henry 
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Irving' s satisfaction. I fortunately succeeded in 
winnowing the loose pages of my brother's drama 
from masses of old papers, and was rewarded by 
successfully putting together the whole play, written 
in his minute pencilling. 

The drama opens in a stately hall at Camelot, 
where Arthur's knights foreshadow the plot, won- 
dering why Launcelot, the fourth ambassador for 
the hand of Guenever, dallies a month at Camel- 
liard — 

Such scurvy treatment touches all of us, 

A Ejng whose fame, even as the bristling sun, 

Gilds half the vyorld, that he should sue in vain. 

Mordred's disloyalty to his uncle shows itself in 
vaunting of the regal honours heaped upon himself 
at Camelliard, and the acknowledgment of his 
undoubtedly royal birth, while Arthur was spoken 
of by the old King as 

A stream without a source, 

An infant found and foisted on the nation 

By an old trickster, Merhn. 

The gem, as Tristram says, is witness to its own 
worth, and tells its lustrous tale. And here the 
first suggestion of Launcelot 's bosom treason is 
woven in by Dagonet, while Tristram defends him 
as a prince of chivalry. 

Arthur makes his entrance in the midst of a 
comic combat between the court fool, who comes 
capering in on a hobby-horse with a distaff for a 
spear, and the surly knight. Sir Kay, who ever jeers 
at chivalry. 

Abthue : Ye are merry. What is the jest ? 
SiK Teistbam : Sir Kay is raihng, sire. 
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Aethue : Well, 'tis as likely, Tristram, 
As wind in winter. At what raileth he ? 

SiE Teisteam : At chivalry, my hege. 

Aethue : EaiUng from heaven's bow its belt of rose. 
_ SiE Kay : Your gracious pardon, sire — still at my jests. 

Aethue : Aye, bay the moon, Sir Kay, 
That takes no tarnish sailing over thee. 
There's not a noble sentiment on earth — 
Self-sacrifice, endurance, pardon, pity — 
But still is dogged by pointing ridicule ; 
Its pursuivant and herald is a sneer. 
Sir Knights, I have good hopes a Queen is coming, 
The fair apostle of our gentle creed ; 
The music of her presence will subdue 
The discord which the circling wine-cup breeds, 
The strife that lurks in rugged strength of men. 

Arthur at once stands forth as the central figure, 

filhng the eye and satisfying an heroic expectation. 

In his restless, chafing mood he dismisses his 

knights, and asks — 

Why tarries Guenever ? 
Comes she or comes she not ? Is there no angel voice 
To answer me ? In all the smiling sky 
Is there no tongue to answer yea or nay ? 

To bring back the glamour of his courtship at 
Camelliard he strikes upon a harp the chords of an 
air that used to draw her to his side : but 

The old fervours languish on the strings. 
There's nought but melancholy left in it. 

Arthur's craving for Merlin's counsel is answered 
by the sudden appearance of the bard, who thus 
accounts for his absence : — 

Thy sly sister, Morgan, 
Has played upon me, glued the ancient spider 
In his own cobweb. 
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Of an old oak I was the living pith 

As close as toad in rock, tombed in its trunk 

By a most potent spell she learned of me. 

I heard the bhnd mole stirring neath its roots, 

The owl hoot by, the everlasting song 

Of minstrel birds that sometimes paused to listen 

Scared by my groans. I had no night nor day. 

The wind unkempt in tresses of the rain 

Would rush upon my gnarled and leafy prison 

And wrestle with big branches breast to breast. 

To free me from my coil, but all in vain. 

At length the Spirit of the Lake released me. 

To the King's inquiry if Gruenever comes, lie is 

warned that she brings ruin in her train — 

The ravening sea to levy tax and truage 
Of golden harvests. Desolation comes. 
War comes and ruin. So comes Guenever. 

He brings two gifts, the cup, the contents of which 
the hand of the unchaste will spill — and which 
Arthur receives with the words : 

Thou tell-tale cup, ne'er shall I need thy gift — 

and the magic sword Bxcalibur. 

To Merlin's warning against Guenever and his 
overtures to bar her way by magic spells, the King 
replies : 

Old man, to-day I know thee not — How oft 

With quip and smile and counsel hast thou cheered me 

Until I loved thy tones and sought thy smile, 

Like rainy sunshine on a rugged elm. 

Now hath thy voice the harshness of a screech owl 

And all thy counsel is an axe's edge 

Laid to the roots of all my happiness. 

Hadst thou not led me first to Gamelliard 

These eyes, so witched with her, had never seen 

Nor known what beauty is — I am undone 

By having seen her. 

Parched by hot longing when I stoop to drink 

Thou criest — drink not for the draught is poison. 
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Merlin's argument, however, at last prevails that 
it is the penalty of royalty to sacrifice self for 
the people's weal. The King agrees to send a 
messenger to stay her coming. But, even while 
his old counsellor summons a messenger, he is 
transported back to Camelliard, and remembers 
how his kingship's worth seemed but to be to aspire 
to her love. On Merlin's return, he asks him 
whether this woe through Guenever is not fore- 
doomed. When the sage replies it is so written, 
he answers the end is then the same whether he 
make this sacrifice or not. 

Akthtje : {rising) Must I with surly boding thrust from me 
The fleeting perfume of the chaliced rose 
Because to-morrow it must taint with death ? 
Or close my eyes to golden snooded Eve 
Because she is the herald of the night ? 
Age Cometh ! shall he fright me from the revel 
Of buoyant youth whose blood is lusty red 
Because the clanking staff is on the stair ? 
I tell thee, Merlin, Guenever comes first ! 
Let hobbling fate and ruin follow after. 
Behold my lonely throne — I see beside it 
A kindly radiance where shall sit my queen. 

Merlin's effort frustrated, Mordred enters hastily, 
claiming a boon from the King, who, overlooking 
the request, questions him abstractedly ' How 
Guenever spoke of him at CameUiard.' Mordred 
tries to drop the poison of jealousy into his mind 
by teUing him that while she echoed all his praise 
of Arthur, she listened while he talked of Launce- 
lot ; and again, when the King asks if he told her 
how their meetings in the tempest of his life had 
been like summer isles : 
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She heard it all with a sweet gratitude — 

Then in a lowered voice she asked of Launcelot. 

Aethue : Why dost thou jar with this false note? 
Well knew she Launcelot was dear to me. 
No more of her. 

MoEDEED : My royal cousin I have asked a boon. 

Aethue : Mordred, not now — thou art too double-tongued. 
My heart is heavy and my hand is empty. 
Ask when the trumpets of her welcome sound 
And when the cry goes forth — She comes ! she comes ! 
Out of my joy I'll give you all you ask. 

Mordred persists that, as his sister's son, he claims 
the mission to spur forth to meet the Queen, and 
lead her to his presence. 

Aethue : What dost thou ask me, man ? She cometh not. 

Moedebd : Upon the hill there was a drift of dust, 
No bigger than my hand. I watched it still. 
The glitter of the sun on lance and helm, 
And then a train of courtly knights and ladies. 
At Launcelot's side rideth a lady fair. 
In radiant vesture and of royal bearing. 

Aethue : Would'st torture me. Sir Mordred, with a tale ? 
Are all my watchmen blind, that none have warned me ? 

MoEDBBD : I hindered them that I might ask a boon. 

Aethue : Oh ! thou hast oped the dungeon of my heart 
And let the summer in. I go to meet her ! 

MoBDEED : And so my boon is granted. I spur forth. 

Aethue : Nay, that were insult to Sir Launcelot 
Who hath so well prevailed. Come thou with me. 

This slight, as Mordred deems it, he seizes on as a 
justification for his secret hatred, and to give pre- 
text to deeds at which he faltered. Morgan, his 
mother, discloses to him her plot to discredit 
Arthur with his people by fanning the loves of 
Launcelot and Guenever, and by the league of 
their kinsmen. King Mark and King Eyons, to 
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bring about the King's overthrow. She overcomes 
her son's last scruples, and sets him to his task, 
biding at home to sow the tares of discontent while 
Arthur goes to meet his enemies. 

Then enters the procession, in which Arthur 
leads in Guenever. There is here a fine acting 
scene for the Queen as she is introduced to the 
famous Knights of the Bound Table. The arrival 
of the hostile emissaries of King Eyons interrupts 
the scene of welcome. Sir Launcelot advises cold 
waiting as a cure for haughtiness, but Guenever 
chides him for his ill advice, and urges the King 
not to let war thus tread upon her welcome, but to 
receive them graciously. 

The King consents to give them audience and 

returns to consult with his Knights. Launcelot 

reproaches the Queen : 

What sudden winter, Guenever, hath fallen 
Between us. 

With Arthur's danger her womanly loyalty prevails : 
Dost choose a moment such as this ? Oh quit my side. 

There follows then the scene with the Ambassadors, 

in which, with lighted tapers, they declare war, 

and, as they extinguish the tapers' flames, so doom 

his glory to be extinguished. 

Thus the act ends with the rude interruption 

of the rejoicings, by clash of swords for wedding 

bells, and the commencement of the fulfilment 

of Merlin's prophecy. Arthur hastens their 

marriage — 

My stormy petrel, 
Thou art the unwiUing herald of the tempest ; 
Yet do I hail thee 'neath its thunderous brow 
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More, Guenever, than any halcyon bird. 
To-day the holy rites shall be performed 
Uniting us whatever may befal. 
I lead thee to thy throne, thou Queen of Britain. 

All the elements of interest and suspense are thus 
awakened in this first act, which is the overture 
that prepares the mind for scenes to follow, and 
makes the King, in his hour of happiness, ruffled 
by forebodings of strife and danger, master of all 
our sympathies. 

In Act II. Gruenever is at work with her 
maidens on a banner for Arthur, returning from 
his victory over Kings Mark and Eyons, and here 
Mr. Wills shows his subtle mastery of a woman's 
heart. She is trying to convince herself she 
loves the King, and goes in quest of his praises. 
Launcelot, whom, wounded on the battlefield, she 
has nursed to health again, she makes herself beheve 
is reduced to the rank of a friend, and she is exag- 
gerated in expressions of devotion to her husband. 
Believing that she has shaken off the chain of a 
misplaced love, she is feverishly light-hearted, and 
bids her maids prepare a merry punishment for old 
Sir Kay, who, by his gibes and railing has brought 
the ladies of the Court like angry bees about his 
head. On Launcelot's entrance they are dismissed 
to find their weapons, the willow wands with 
which they are to chastise the craven knight who 
despises woman's favours ; and Guenever bids 
Launcelot recount his rescue by the King. 

If thou wilt pleasure me, I will begin, 
For thou so hot in fight art cold in speech 
When prayed by any to recount thy deeds. 
Foremost alone as is thy reckless wont, 
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Into the thickest turmoil of the strife 

Thou spurredst on, one knight, a hundred foes — 

Now you are started fair come to the King. 

Launcblot : Spare me, Guenever. 

GuENEVEE : Launcelot ! I prithee — 

Launcelot : The rest was shame to me. 
Beset and overwhelmed fell horse and man. 
I challenged Death, and in his grip I lay 
Helpless and bleeding : many mailed hands 
Clutched down upon me to unlace my helm, 
And swords too eager foiled each other's stroke. 
When, sudden as a cloud gUdes o'er the sun, 
A shield o'er-spread me and I thought I saw 
St. Michael's seH tower o'er me and bestride. 
Unhelmeted he was, his golden hair 
Was hke a nimbus in that hustling hell — 
King Arthur's hfe for mine ! Lady, no more — 
I swooned — he rescued me. 

GuBNBVEB : Oh, noble king 1 saidst thou a St. Michael ? 
I will remember that. 
And would it not be base and foul of thee 
To wrong that glorious and surpassing friend ? 
No infamy so black or so unfathomed. 

Launcelot : Lady, if I would cast a burden from me. 
And one restored it to my gall6d shoulders, 
He purposed well, but I could scarcely thank him. 
Arthur gave back to me my worthless life. 

GuENEVEB : Oh ! there is something loveless in thy nature. 

Launcelot : Love, lady, which hath broke the pale of honour, 
Tramples on gratitude. I am thy servant. 

Guenever : Launcelot, I love thee not. Breathe not again 
A word of love to me, for I am changed. 
I, too, did strive to drop a burden from me, 
And I can gaze on thee indifferently. 
Tarry thou at the court, it will content me ; 
And if thou wert to go to-moirow morn 
For ever and for aye, it will content me. 

Launcelot : I hear, Guenever. 

GuBNBVEB : I am in love with him, my grand St. Michael, 
Long for his coming as a festival — 
As children long for Yule-tide, I for him. 
Involuntary reverie seizes upon me : 

B 
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I catch his name, low murmuring on my lip. 
Is not this true wife love — dost thou believe me ? 

Launcblot : I hear thee, Guenever. 

GuBNBVEE : Aye, with a cold and sceptical regard : 
I would I could persuade thee that I love him. 

Launcblot : I see that thou would'st fain persuade thyself. 

GuENEVBE : It angers me thy cold insensate tone. 
I'll tell thee how this happy freedom came. 
Last night I kept a vigil in the chapel, 
Before the altar where the hurried rites 
Of marriage were performed, whilst thou didst arm 
And at the gates the embattled kings approached. 
Even as a knight doth consecrate his sword 
I watched and prayed to Mary, Queen of Heaven, 
To lift from me the aching evil heart. 
And in its stead to plant a holy love 
Of the true wife. A peace and sunny gladness 
Came to me at the singing of the birds ; 
Since then I feel as I could dance and sing. 
Since merry childhood when the lilies white 
Were taller than my head, I have not felt 
So happy, Launcelot. This thou shalt believe. 
If thou talk love to me, I'll mock at thee. 
Our past henceforth is buried in oblivion — 
This I demand — this thou shalt promise me. 

Launcelot : The past, dear lady, is a sunken wreck : 
The bright salt tide doth swell and cover it 
With diamonded expanse, but at the ebb 
Else the gaunt ribs again. 

GuBNBVEE : The wreck breaks up and drifts away from sight. 
Thou canst not justly say I sinned so deeply 
That I am lost to penitence and pardon. 

Launcelot : Nor thou nor I shall see the Holy Grail. 

The entrance of Arthur interrupts the scene. 
Some feeling that he cannot analyse makes him 
gaze an instant, but when Gruenever asks him why 
he stood so solemn — 

A sadness fell on me, I know not wherefore ; 
But when I saw thee waiting for me here. 
As in the falling bosom of a wave, 
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Flashes the sudden dazzle of the sun, 
A joy shot through me. 

Launcelot replies to Arthur's wonder that his 
wounds are healed so soon, ' It was by the magic 
of this lady's touch,' and pleads inability by deeds 
to thank him where words are wanting. Arthur 
says, taking each by the hand : 

Didst thou not win her for me ? was this nothing ? 
If my Creator who ordained my birth 
Upon life's threshold said, choose thou two gifts, 
I should have asked a friend as true as thou. 
And a pure woman's love, my Queen, like thine. 

Guenever, to hide her agitation, busies herself 
unloosing his armour. When the prisoners, King 
Eyons and King Mark, are announced, Arthur bids 
them kneel to his Queen, to whom they offer their 
fealty, and she gives them life and liberty. 

After a merry scene between the jester and the 
churlish Sir Kay — and Mr. Wills' sport, if unfertile 
of laughter and somewhat reasoned, was less stiff 
and far-fetched than the Shakespearian clowning 
usually employed in like plays — the Queen sets 
her maids to chase the unchivalrous Sir Kay round 
the ancient garden, to which the scene changes. 
And as, followed by Guenever, the merry chase dis- 
appears, Arthur, beset by the hateful suggestions 
of his sister Morgan and her son Mordred, comes 
down the broad walk fighting against their slanders. 
Morgan urges that in the long month he wooed 
by proxy — the comeliest knight and the fairest 
princess — what was Love about ? She has watched 
' a blush, a quick-pitched breath, a broken word,' 
the alphabet of love, the merest trifles ; the sum 

E 2 
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of all proves Guenever untrue. All eyes could see 
but his. To which he returns : 

Mine is the vision of a simple faith, 
And she I wholly love, I wholly trust. 

Mordred recounts how he has watched her services 
to Launcelot : 

Sleepless she kept her gaze upon his face. 

Doubtless it was reflected love to thee. 

Because Sir Launcelot was thy bosom friend. 

Her lids were red with watching and with weeping. 

But consecrated doubtless were her tears to thee. 

She talked of Camelliard with faltering tongue 

When she and he sat whispering 'neath the vines : 

Doubtless it was the sweet association 

Of thy remembered courtship long ago. 

She held his hand in hers, and stroked his brow. 

It was to feel the pulsings of his blood 

With a physician's soft solicitude. 
Abthue : Peace, sir. 
Thou either art a spy, or spawned these falsehoods. 
In either office thou dost forfeit credence. 

As Morgan thrusts home her charges Arthur 
pathetically prays his sister to forbear this poison- 
ing of his new found happiness : 

Now you have whispered doubt, 
I know 'tis but the phantom of your hate. 
And yet have pity on me, good my sister. 
Hast thou the cruelty upon this day. 
The first few hours when my havened life 
Dimmed with the storm of battle asks for peace — 
The first, the cloudless time so oft I promised 
My longing heart, to shake me with a dream. 

MoEDEED : 'Twere worse to waken and to find it truth. 

Abthue : (Seizing him) Thou specious liar, I wiU choke that 
sneer. 

Morgan steps between and offers a test, Elaine, 
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whom Launcelot loved — let Gruenever but see them 
brought together, and jealousy will tell its tale. 

Guenever returns, and some brief tongue- 
thrusts pass between the women. Morgan and 
Mordred seek Launcelot ; and Arthur questions 
Guenever how she had spent the time while he 
was absent. 

First thing at morning and the last at even, 
I ran up to the battlements and listened. 
A poor lone coney, upright anxious ears, 
To hear the distant murmurs of the battle ; 
And still I thought of thee, and wondered sadly 
What cheer was thine, if scatheless in the strife. 

The King does not unbend to the half playful, half 
pathetic little story, but asks : 

Now I must prompt thee — Launcelot was wounded — 
Borne in a litter back to Camelot. 
Well? 

GuBNEVEE : Well ! Arthur, I am skilled in lady's leech craft 
And tended him. He needed all my care. 

Abthue : And had he died ? 

GuENBVEE : Oh, say not such a word — I feared — I felt — 

Aethue : And now I look at you, methinks you're pale 
And thinner than your wont. You say you felt — 

GuENEVEE : Arthur, it is the saddest sight I know 
To see the strong man helpless as a babe, 
And hear the well-graced tongue in piteous babble — 
To feel that with a slender woman's hand 
I could hold down the arm — the mighty arm 
All piteous feeble — that goes to the heart ; 
Then pity loses sleep and vigil keeps : 
And zeal is weariless — invention eager 
To find new services to minister — 
And every morn you scan the hollow cheek 
And beaded brow to look for any change. 
But never heed the change upon yourself. 
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Arthur, whose probe has touched the mischief, 
concludes the interview with stern abruptness : 

And so the change — Go to thy ladies. 

As the startled Queen goes up, Launcelot and 
Mordred meet him. Arthur, with a subtle touch, 
takes note how peaceful is this garden after the 
battlefield. Then turning suddenly on the group, 
he bids them read a parable : ' A king went forth 
to war and left a bright escutcheon, but returning, 
found it foully smirched, whether by treachery or 
wicked slander he must resolve.' 

Gruenever, who has crept near, steps forward to 

reply. She recalls the hour she came a stranger to 

the Court beset by enemies ; how slander's seeds 

were sown and rankly grew — the escutcheon was 

the honour of a Queen — and that foul smirch on it 

the blot of slander. Here she almost triumphs, 

but Morgan leads on Elaine, who, transported 

by the sight of Launcelot, approaches him with 

simple terms of endearment. The jealous Queen 

is overcome with sudden faintness. Arthur pours 

wine into the magic horn which hangs from his 

belt. Her hand trembles, for she knows the test, 

and pretends to fear that Morgan has poisoned 

the ' tell-tale cup.' Arthur releases her from the 

test : 

I see you fear to drink 

and turning fiercely on Mordred banishes him the 
kingdom ; Launcelot he sends to Normandy on 
service of high honour. He has smothered if not 
crushed his suspicion that he may shield Guenever. 
And thus ends a strong scene. 
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' The Queen's Maying ' is the title of the third 
act. The scene is laid in a wood. The hawthorn 
is in bloom. Guenever enters with a train of 
knights and ladies whom she sends on quests of 
love to ' nooks and banks and tented branches.' 
Even the repentant Sir Kay finds a dame ; and 
Dagonet discourses with a rustic maid, and warns 
her as a country mouse, come to visit her town 
relations, there is a great cat called Scandal, wait- 
ing to eat her up. ' Notice nothing, say nothing, 
look at nothing.' She is warned to discretion, for 
each lady she asks about coupled with her knight, 
is some other knight's wife ; and Sir Launcelot, 
whom she sees apart in company with the Queen, is 
supposed to be away in Normandy. Some solvent 
is acting on the morals of the Court, where all were 
blameless once. To stop the treason of her rustic 
tongue the jester sings his song, ' The Seven 
Champions of Christendom,' but, after St. Greorge, 
bids her number them on her plump fingers, and 
cry a fig for each : 

St. Denis of France with his oriflamme flag, 
Oh ! he was a knight of high degree : 

But he wagged his tail when changed to a stag, 
And none knew it was he but his wonderful nag ; 

While St. Denis rubbed horns against a tree 
For seven long years and more. 

Sir Hubert a princess had for his schatz — 
He was great at his cups, at the trencher prime. 

He lay in a dungeon seven years with the rats, 
And the stags they bellowed at rutting time 

To think how St. Hubert had lost his time 
For seven long years and more. 
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Oh ! St. George was a knight no knight beneath 
When he slogged an army or sacked a town ; 

He picked the rampant dragon's teeth 
And twenty giants cleft he down 

In his morning ride when he wore his crown 
For seven long years and more. 

Between each verse a bird chorus of nightin- 
gales and thrushes bursts from the pink and white 
blossom-laden thickets. Knights and ladies stroU 
by making love speeches they do not mean, in this 
masque of love. Thus Tristram to Isonde : 

We do not always marry those we love. 

Come, there's a sweet conspiracy around 

Among the flowers that you and I be friends. 

I saw a coaxing wild rose touch your cheek 

With damp pink lips and thoughtless you swept by — 

I envied it, and said, ' Thou cunning blossom ' 

I too have stolen one in happier times — 

suiting the action to the word. 

G-uenever and Launcelot come upon the scene 
exchanging experiences of their separation. Mor- 
dred, trading on her blushes, has been whispering 
overtures of love. The King she dare not ask for 
pardon, placing between her heart and lips endless 
divorce. But in his eyes there sits a speechless 
suspicion that cuts her to the heart. His banish- 
ment of Launcelot was mad, for lawless fancy 
pHed his cause too well. Of Elaine, Launcelot 
assures her : 

I love but once. Children make mimic gardens 

Of rootless flowers — so Elaine and I. 

The Queen, her jealousy at rest, asks, then bids 
him not to tell her, lest it might spoil her happi- 
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ness, where he has been, what he has done in 
exile : 

My life and I keep colder company 
Each day. But now for once I break from school 
Wild with the spirit for the maddest things. 
Just as the jewelled dragon fly doth rise 
Through dusky pool to quiver and to poise 
O'er sunny sedge, so I am on the beam ! 

Launcelot claims the confession that he has all 
her heart, and when she says : 

"Why wilt thou question ? more than words have told 
thee — 

with the vehemence of passion he declares how 

vainly he has struggled to pray down his love, 

but still her image rose and seemed to claim the 

prayer. The King enters, led by Morgan and 

Mordred, during this speech : 

I have done all a leaf or straw could do : 
Tost twirling in the 'torrent tide of passion. 
Headlong I'm swept, my puny struggles o'er. 
With thee my Queen — I reck not whither. 
Prayer, penance, solitude, were bonds of grass. 
Conscience and gratitude and duty — all 
A fence of wattles 'gainst a foaming flood. 
You see me a devoted vanquished wretch, 
Whose only law of life is love of thee. 
Whose heaven or whose grave is in thine arms. 

As they embrace the King mutters to Morgan, 
' Why hast thou led me here to this espial ? ' 
' That you might see,' his sister hisses in his ear. 
Mordred, in jealous fury, slinks away. The guilty 
lovers rise, and in words sharper than strokes of 
steel the King reproaches his recreant friend who 
bids him strike : 

I offer my unshielded breast. 
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He refuses Arthur's challenge of combat a 
outrance ; he will not raise his hand against the 

King. 

And dost thou make thy loyalty a shield ? 

Launcelot bids him bare his sword and pierce 
his heart ; even though he strike he will not draw 
on him. Arthur replies with an effort : 

Sir Knight, thou knowest well 

I could not strike an unresisting foe. 

I will not call thee craven — grief and wrath 

Shall never breed a falsehood on my tongue. 

'Twas well thou art as brave as thou art false ; 

And I am so outworn with my despair 

I'd liefer die upon thy sword than slay thee. 

Depart and tell not to the thoughtless world 

That thou hast seen thy King in such a plight, 

Or boys will laugh at me. Hence from my sight. 

The King's heart-broken reproaches to Guen- 

ever, melting from bitter anguish to tender grief, 

thus conclude : 

No more for me shall love of ladye fair 

Eouse to the battle and the flash of swords. 

The songs of minstrels, uninformed by love. 

Which are the history of chivalry, 

All dead to me ! and thou hast left me only 

A sickening at the flushing of the morn. 

Despair to see the loveless shut of day. 

Oh ! to bring back the hour of thy first welcome ! 

But since I cannot, since there is no pardon. 

Would I could lay upon my riven heart 

The pain that is laid up in store for thee. 

Never in hall or bower, in weal or woe. 

On any pleasant path beneath the sun 

Queen Guenever can I e'er meet thee more. 

I can imagine the dramatist's face as he wrote 
those lines, streaming with tears. The act finishes 
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with a meeting between Arthur and his faithful 
knights Tristram and Tor, to whom he declares his 
intention to go upon a lonely pilgrimage, and bids 
them take his signet and govern in his absence. 
He refuses their company, but bids them guard 
the Queen — if any point or shake their heads at 
her they'll smite the slanderer on the mouth — 
silence the whisper ere it come to life. They do 
not, however, respond to his appeal but receive it 
coldly. Left alone by his unwilling knights, he 
holds there is no truth in anything, honour and 
faith and love and chivalry but names. Those 
who wrought his wretchedness and looked upon 
him, he should have scattered with white-hot words, 
or cleft them to the earth : 

My weakness hath been Mercy — that pale angel 
Who ever pleadeth in a rotten cause. 

In sparing Launcelot he has condemned himself 
and borne what none should bear. He can never 
return : 

I might go mad with wrong, and in blind vengeance 

Make reparation with my mailed heel 

Upon the human vermin who will smile 

And whisper of me a vile epithet 

That shrivels on my lip. 

He will go hide him in the woods, but even 
there the beasts will fight in jealous fury for their 
mate — he rises in a frenzy and cries that he will 
after the traitor, and strike him dead. ' Oh have I 
sunk so low as to have spared him ? ' but he is gone 
— it is too late — and as he moans ' Oh to forget,' 
Merhn appears and tries to rouse him from his 
despair, but Arthur only asks oblivion. 
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Snatch from memory her lash of snakes. 
That false and fatal image branded on 
My heart, oh let it vanish like a mirror vision. 
Hast thou such blessed spell ? 

The scene closes as the mighty wizard grants 

Lull him — lull him — softly close 

Haggard eyes in long repose. 

Numb the nerve of grief that rages, 

And as in a sleep of ages 

Be his slumbers senseless deep. 

As from death, when breaks his sleep, 

All the glory of his lot 

And its anguish be forgot ! 

Let false friend and faithless Queen 

Be as though they ne'er had been. 

As the stars do drown away 

At the jubilee of day, 

So let all his sorrows pass 

As an image in the glass. 

Arthur under Merhn's spell becomes a man 
without a past, a stranger to himself, a wanderer 
in the land. Launcelot has disappeared. Mordred 
by the help of King Mark takes possession of the 
vacant throne. Guenever refuses to share it with 
him, and his passion baulked he condemns her to 
be burned at the stake for her unfaithfulness to 
Arthur. She demands a champion to defend her 
cause in the lists, and King Mark, if one should 
appear, is chosen to meet him; but Arthur's 
knights hold back. Guenever's sin has broken up 
their order, and even Tristram and Tor leave her 
to her fate. Only old Sir Kay and Dagonet, the 
Jester, pity and befriend her. Her only hope is 
in a dream in which she has seen the King clad 
as a beggar, but pity melting on his brow, and 
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she believes her peril will convey itself to him 
by subtle power of sympathy wherever he may 
wander. Mordred has made his last attempt to 
gain his villainous ends, but Tristram has inter- 
fered when he would have resorted to violence. 
The preparations for her execution, however, are 
complete, when Arthur comes wandering in, a 
minstrel in rags, a stranger to Camelot, to 
Guenever, to Dagonet ; perfectly sane, but abso- 
lutely dissevered from his former self. Will he 
recover his consciousness of his old self in time 
to save the Queen ? The few moments left are 
running out. He treats Dagonet 's homage to him 
as his lord and king, his welcome, his warnings, as 
but a sorry jest. Bewildered he describes how 
strangers stared and soldiers at the portal tied ; 
and still some shadowy gleams of recognition stir 
in him. The tapestries of knightly deeds bring 
to his eyes a tearful cloud. The trees as he came 
by seemed trees in dreams. 

I heard a trumpet sound — my heart upleaped 
And at the gleam of lance my fingers gripped — 
My sinews seemed to curve to supple steel, 
And, by the Mass, I had to bridle back 
My mounting voice lest it should lift itself 
In mad command. There is enchantment here. 

Guenever prostrated in her anguish is roused 
by the familiar voice, and sees the Arthur of her 
dream. The King courteously, and with the calm 
smile of strangerhood, asks pardon for intruding an 
unbidden guest, but claims the minstrel's privilege 
of food and shelter. Guenever's distraught appeal 
to him as her King seems to him as if he were 
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among people mad or enchanted, or as an echo of 
the jester's fooHng. Kneehng at his feet she en- 
treats his pardon, but he knows no wrong, and 
seems to her to smile in scorn. Lifting her up he 
bids her not to kneel to him. 

Trust me, I do not smile in any scorn, 
But who can hear that hath an empty heart 
Of pains it ne'er hath felt, of love imknown, 
Of treasons ne'er endured, without a smile ? 
All here seem dreaming, I alone awake. 

To Gruenever in her extremity of need it is 
Arthur who seems distraught, and she desperately 
tries to convince him of his identity with the King. 

If thou couldst persuade me, gentle lady, 
I should indeed be mad, a straw-crowned King ; 
And I might strut and frown, mouth forth commands, 
Startle with sudden laugh and point at air : 
But with a healthy though astonied mind 
I see these dragons, giants, warlocks, knights. 
And do not watch to see them gape or lunge : 
I know fair ladies' fingers hmned them all : 
I hearken to thy fearful phantasy 
Of guilt and doom, and of a wronged King, 
.■ As a spectator gazing on a pageant. 
Acted to hfe, doth half believe the while. 

Arthur wandering to the throne seats himself 
upon it with unconscious custom, and asks Guen- 
ever if she is not Mordred's Queen. He startles 
himself by the trick of authority when he orders 
out Sir Kay, who interrupts them. 

Give place, sir, we are private — dost thou hear ? give place. 

He hears the name of Launcelot with indiffer- 
ence, and asks what is her gentle name ? The 
passion of the Queen breaks out : 
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Dost thou forget it ? Ask it not of me ! 
For what is it to thee ? 

Thy throne usurped, thy land more plagued and poisoned 
Than by the pest or monster of the hills, 
Thy Queen disgraced, deserted, left for death — 
What is it all to thee ? 
Better thine anger than that flitting smile : 
Hast thou no pity or no memory, Arthur. 
Aethdb : Thou callest me aright — my name is Arthur. 

He unslings his harp, and to soothe her dis- 
traction, plays a melody. Guenever flings herself 
in passionate grief on the steps of the throne, 
sobbing wildly. A vague pity fills him. He bids 
her weep no more : 

Aching compassion fills me at thy tears. 
Let sorrow sleep ; and if to tell that tale 
Which quivers on thy Hps would give a pang 
Then I will take thy sorrow upon trust. 
But up and down the world I'll quest 
To do thee worship and to solace thee ! 

Through her tears she asks but one word — 
' pardon ' — to which he answers he almost wishes 
she had wronged him, for the pure delight of 
pardoning. Yet, if there's virtue in the word 

I'll speak it though my heart be blindfolded. 
If thou hast done me wrong, I pardon thee. 

But there is no balm in the unmeaning word. If 
she cannot carry his real pardon to her death, a 
watchword in the darkness, let her, since he 
is powerless to save, in the flames see him, 
meet his gaze of pity, and she will choke her 
cries. 

Trembling and silent in my agony. 
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But he would liefer die with her — 

This shall not be : 
Command me what to do — give me a sword. 
These hands are empty. 

New hope awakened, she bids him summon his 
royalty — show himself to his people. To this 
Arthur replies he will find knightly arms to do 
battle for her — but when he is gone, her heart 
sinks. What can he do, all crazy ? and she is 
powerless to rescue him. The guard comes to lead 
her out to the flames : 

Oh, Mary, Mother, save me, 

And guard my King. 

We are now taken to the lists where Guenever 
is bound to the stake, and King Mark on horse- 
back waits for any champion that may answer to 
the summons to do battle for the Queen. 

Mordred is on the throne with Morgan Le Fay 

on his right. The third and last trumpet call 

challenges, when it is answered by a bugle without, 

and Arthur enters on foot, a king in rags, with 

battle-mace and shield. Mordred in terror asks, 

Who art thou ? Dost thou live. 

Or are those rags thy cerements ? Speak. 

Arthur, still disclaiming kingship, says he will do 
battle in the lady's cause if the King but grant him 
knightly arms. Tristram and Tor close up to pro- 
tect him. There is a wavering cry, ' The King ! ' 
Mordred asks him to declare before the knights 
assembled if he be King Arthur. 

My name is Arthur, but thou seest no king. 

Morgan whispers that he is distraught ; she 
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sees a magic spell within his eyelids, and bids her 
son humour his madness. Mordred would have 
King Mark dismount and circle him with his knights 
and slay him, but Morgan checks him. The 
moment is supreme — two thunderclouds are draw- 
ing nigh. Mark's knights and Arthur's paladins 
gather upon opposing sides. Morgan asks him if 
he is a knight, to which he replies a stroke of the 
king's sword will make him one. Mordred cries, 
he confesses himself a vagabond and bids them cast 
him out of the lists. The soldiers advance upon 
him, but they retreat from a burst of overlording 
anger ; Arthur, pointing to his golden spurs, bids 
King Mark dismount and fight afoot : 

And I will prove upon thy body here 
This injured lady's slandered innocence. 

King Mark treats the challenge contemptuously, 
and Tristram dissuades Arthur from fighting. 
Morgan, with design to avert the present peril and 
work by treachery, bids them release Guenever, 
and tells her to humour his illusion — 

'Tis death to him to know himself as king : 
'Twill save a massacre. 

Here Merlin enters disguised, and draws Arthur's 
eyes upon him — the other knights see him not, 
as he lifts his wand, dropping his disguise. While 
Guenever, as directed by Morgan, thanks the King 
for her safety, the more that they are strangers, 
for a chance resemblance had deceived her, and 
he had never seen her face before. But he must 
hasten to depart — death is in delay. As she thus 
denies him, the spell is giving way, and slowly 
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his old self is coming back. ' Have we not met 
before,' he says, 'in other days? ' Guenever tells 
him they conspire against his life — their swords 
will smite his helmless head ; let them fly together 
to other lands, where in some holy convent she will 
hide her head, and his protection hover round her. 
But the light is growing. ' I'm sure I knew thee 
once.' ' Oh ! we have never met,' she cries in terror. 
Mordred looks on them with eyes of deadly fire. The 
guards close on the portals ; still the light is growing. 

An ancient garden and a mossy dial — 
Cedars that spread abroad their level gloom. 

GuBNBVEE : I know it not. 

Aethue : Did you not — nay, it was so — soft you now ? 
The fragments of a past come back to me ; 
I fear they'll vanish e'er I seize on them. 
Did you not tell me once you loved me, lady ? 

GuENEVEB : Oh ! let be, sir, placidly you dream 
Amid the tempest that is heaving round you. 

Arthur : But if you said so, I must first have wooed. 
The filmy ghosts of memory return. 
Take their old places in the empty mansion 
As long familiar things and stare at me. 
Now, now — the pictured images take shape ! 
And step down living from their frames to greet me. 
Did I not worship thee ? Thy words this morn 
Then seeming children's tales, take meaning now. 
How my love slept within me when you spoke — 
As an unquarried gem, rayless it lay 
Mayhap for years — but it was tranced within. 
It lives, it sparkles into clustered stars 
Illuming every chamber of my heart. 
Didst thou say, come ? 
I'll follow thee as shadows follow light ! 

Guenever : Oh ! haste thou ! 

Arthur : Dost thou remember a bright tuneful forest 
In the full joyous revel of the spring. 
The air embalmed with May — a knightly throng 
And ladies fair — a bank whereon you sat. 
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Gdenevee : No more ; you conjure serpents up to sting you. 

Aethdb: Serpents? A knight — a, friend — whose face — soft 
now — 
And I was standing in the shade of trees. 
My lady love and friend close — pressing closer 
Ye whispered with your fingers twined in his, 
Hot words, and — by hell's quenchless fire ! 
Thou art Guenever ! 

She totters as he pauses, and then turning he 
says, ' Sir Tristram, lead this lady from my sight.' 
' Look to your King,' she cries, as she rushes wildly 
through the throng and disappears. Morgan then 
beseeches her brother not to drown the land in 
blood ; he deserted his people, and revolution has 
swept away old landmarks, and set the crown upon 
his nephew's head. But at Arthur's stern command 
Mordred descends from the throne. He offers his 
uncle the compromise of dwelling at peace in 
Camelot or leaving Britain under honourable 
convoy. The King contemptuously rejects Mor- 
dred's offers, but, as he would not turn the knightly 
lists into a slaughter-house, challenges him to 
mortal combat. They are both unharnessed, and 
Arthur will lay aside the magic sword with which 
Merlin had re-armed him, and fight with equal 
weapons. King Mark, aside, bids Mordred accept 
the challenge ; he will watch the moment to suc- 
cour and to deal the King a treacherous blow. 
Giving charge to his page, Gruy, concerning Exca- 
libur, he engages Mordred. Mordred falls, and 
King Mark and his knights rush on Arthur, who is 
wounded, but rescued by his knights. The stage 
darkens, and in a crash of thunder the curtain falls. 
The last scenes are by the mere. Guenever, 

8 2 
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seeking for Arthur, has revisited the field where the 
combat of the kings had ended in a pitched battle 
between their followers. 

On each dead face that lay upturned and chill, 
With clenched teeth or open-mouthed mute shout 
I thought I saw a grim and settled curse. 

There's a denouncing spirit following me. 
Thou, Guenever, thou art the cause of all. 
Why doth thy presence mar this taintless scene. 
Thou lingering flake of night, forgotten, left 
Behind her on the innocent smile of morn ? 

Merlin comes to heap hot coals of reproach on 
her. Is it to blight his closing hour she comes, 
the canker of his life, to see the King ? She prays 
him to lead her to him if he hves, that she may 
win a full forgiveness. Merlin, however, who has 
rescued Arthur from the desperate havoc, has no 
pity, and, when she will not leave the King's path, 
sends her Launcelot. The knight openly makes 
the King's mortal wounds the portals of their 
happiness. He has come to rescue her, sur- 
rounded as she is by enemies. His horses are in 
the wood close by. 

The past is dead. We hide away the dead. 
Another future shall we build together 
Out of its wreck. 

His arm encircles her ; but, as a strain of dirge-hke 
music swells on the air, she starts from his side, 
exclaiming, 

Wilt play the tempter's part at such an hour ? 

At her entreaty in bitter submission he leaves her, 
and, as she watches Arthur from the distance, not 
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even a single glance she spares him from that 
famished gaze. When the wounded King comes, 
home on a litter and is laid beside the mere, she 
conceals herself until Arthur's retinue having re- 
tired, he sends his page to restore Excalibur to the 
Lake spirit. Then, when the youth is gone, there 
follows a pathetic scene in which she pleads for 
pardon. He bids her go in peace ; his jealous anger, 
even his grief itself, he left on yonder mangled 
battlefield, where all that is noble, all that is knightly 
perished, and chivalry's last splendour set in blood. 
But still she pleads — 

If night shall find this mercy unfulfilled 
Then it can never be — I am quite friendless 
And refugeless. I cannot bear the burden 
Of thy displeasure. Art thou sorry for me ? 

He hears the glamour in her voice, her beauty is 
unwithered, the tempest that has laid him low has 
lightly passed on her. His sternness melts. 

Gaze not on me so. Oh, did I tell thee 

That I could look on thee unmoved in heart ? 

That piteous little phrase ' Art sorry for me ? ' 

So reasonless and womanly, it moveth 

More than all cunning eloquence. Aye, sorry ! 

I could as soon bid back my ruthful tears 

As the warm blood drops oozing from my wounds. 

I pardon thee, full and unstinted pardon — 

Wide as the sky above us — boundless pardon. 

Take it and fill thy famished heart withal. 

If any point at thee or taunt thy past. 

Say Arthur loved thee so that he forgave thee. 

And took thee to his inmost heart again. 

Ere it grew cold. 

Meanwhile Guy has been faithless in his mission, 
and is sternly warned not again to fail. Guenever 
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supports the King, and while they wait for Guy's 
return, he bids her seek the holy roof of Aylmesbury. 

There in the convent shade 
Thou shalt another, higher pardon find. 
There in lone eves God walketh in the Garden 
To commune with the spirit that is bruised. 

The page has now at last fulfilled his trust, and 
flung into the lake the magic sword and seen the 
mystic hand receive it. He tells of the barge with 
the draped figures that approaches over the still 
waters of the lake to bear the wounded King to 
Avalon, vale of perfect rest. Arthur thus bids 
farewell to Gruenever — 

If sometimes a soft memory of me 
As once I was may wander back to thee 
From a bright past before the shadows came, 
I do not bid thee chase that guest away, 
For we can meet no more except in thought. 

The barge glides by, and the mystic Queens lead 
the King to his couch ; and then it passes slowly, 
Guenever kneeling with outstretched hands. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

LATER AND UNPEODUCED PLAYS. 

Many playgoers will recall the beautiful pictures 
of eighteenth century life which charmed 
society in ' The Pompadour ' when produced at the 
Haymarket. In this play W. G. Wills and Mr. 
Sydney Grundy collaborated, and the terms of 
the agreement with Mr. Tree may interest the 
many who dream some time or other they may 
write a play. Mr. Tree acquired the exclusive 
rights for ten years in the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Canada. Each part author was 
to receive 2^ per cent, on the gross takings if they 
did not exceed TOOL a week. If they did exceed, 
5 per cent. For morning performances, the per- 
centage was the same. For Canada and the United 
States as in London. If the rights were sold the 
authors divided half of the sum received. On 
provincial productions the royalty was 2^ per cent. 
on the gross receipts. The agreement was signed 
in November 1887, and the play was produced in 
March 1888, on the withdrawal of ' The Bed Lamp.' 
' The Pompadour ' was founded on Brachvogel's 
' Narcisse,' which was produced by Herr Bandmann 
at the Lyceum twenty years before. The play 
was splendidly mounted, and drew crowded houses, 
notwithstanding the bad send-off the critics gave 
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it. Mr. Tree's ' Narcisse Kameau,' who seeks his 
wife through France, and finds her the mistress of 
the King, was a fine representation. As he pours 
his reproaches on his false wife she learns that a 
young man she has sent to execution for insolence 
is her own son, and as she hears the rattle of the 
volley, the scourge of France, as she is represented, 
falls down and expires. It was the right thing to 
do — but not history. 

In the same year (1887) in which this play was 
commenced, Sir Henry Irving asked my brother to 
undertake a dramatic version of ' Don Quixote,' 
and for the accomplishment of this difficult task 
he received 600Z. That he felt the impossibi- 
lity of making a good play out of such grotesque 
material and without female interest, is suggested 
by an entry in one of his note books — ' Publish 
" Don Quixote " with my poems.' However, so im- 
minent did its production at one time appear, that 
his cousin, Mr. Eobert Martin (the author of 
' Ballyhooly ') waived his intention of writing a 
burlesque of ' Don Quixote ' for the Gaiety Theatre, 
as it was thought it might be injurious to the 
drama at the Lyceum. But the sketch form in 
which it was ultimately produced, in 1891, was 
probably all that was possible outside burlesque. 
Don Quixote is as ineffective on the stage as 
Malvoho would be cut out of ' Twelfth Night,' or 
Shylock severed from ' The Merchant of Yenice.' 

It was in December 1888, that Miss Isabel 
Bateman commissioned him to write a play on a 
subject her mother had suggested ten years pre- 
viously—namely, 'Clarissa Harlowe.' The play 
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was for the Compton Company, then commenc- 
ing its career. Miss Bateman says in her letter 
that they thought a fine play might be made 
from the novel, ' Putting that master touch of 
yours that turns your characters into real flesh and 
blood creatures, not at all like the wooden 
individuals we poor actors have sometimes to try 
to make the public think are alive.' 

The play was to be ready by the following 
September, which allowed ample time ; but the 
author required a good deal of persuasion to make 
him work, and from Miss Bateman's letters of 
entreaty it may be gathered that it was still more 
difficult to coax him to carry out alterations, or to 
go over the same ground a second time. At last, 
however, the piece was got into shape (like ' Ninon ' 
and ' Jane Shore,' with alternative endings) and 
produced with great success. 

Miss Isabel Bateman says : ' The play went off 
without a hitch, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. I never saw a smoother first per- 
formance. Why did you not come ? There were 
shouts for the author after the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th acts, especially the 4th. I could have cried 
that you were not with us.' 

She was exceedingly emphatic during the 
preparation in begging of him not to allow it to 
leak out that he was writing this drama. ' Some 
inferior play on the same topic, produced before 
ours, would seriously injure us.' Curiously, another 
' Clarissa ' did appear at the Vaudeville ; and 
Mr. Compton was annoyed at some remarks in 
the papers which seemed, as he said, to imply that 
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Mr. Thome's theatre had a ' monopoly of old novel 
dramatisation.' 

Circumstances with regard to another play of 
my brother's, which occurred four or five years 
after his death, would, if posthumous matters were 
worth referring to, form a curious commentary on 
this coincidence. 

An adaptation of ' Esmond ' made by permission 
of Thackeray's representatives was originally in- 
tended for the Kendals, and Mr. Kendal admitted 
that, as it was finally amended, it was the best 
he could conceive. He came to the conclusion, 
however, that they could not undertake the pro- 
duction of ' Esmond ' in any form ; yet, when 
played by a party of amateurs at St. George's 
Hall, it received very high praise from the 
leading critics, and was even said to possess some 
of the sterling merits of ' Olivia.' All the world 
that loves the book would have gone to see it in 
its dramatic garb, and played to the perfection to 
which the first class theatres have accustomed us. 
A conventional standard is hardly to be applied 
to such a play, overlooking the profound interest 
which would be lent to it by the world famous 
novel. 

' A Eoyal Divorce ' was the last piece to which 
my brother's name was appended. The basis was 
a very poor American play, and the adaptation, if 
such it can be called, was unworthy of his fame. 
Still the character of Napoleon caught on with 
the people and made the play strangely popular. 
The reputed author was in bad health when he 
undertook the commission, and much of the work 
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that he did upon it was discarded and the original 
substituted ; so that it retained httle of Wills, and 
much of the American author and Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. 

In this concluding chapter on his dramatic 
work, I may mention some other plays of his, 
which, like ' Esmond,' are still unproduced. One 
of these, called ' My Lady Bountiful,' was written 
in collaboration with Mr. W. Dubourg, and 
before Mr. Pinero's play appropriated its title. 
Lady Monckton, I gather, thought of producing 
it. She says : ' If she (" My Lady Bountiful ") 
does not find a home, I may yet put a roof over 
her head.' Another stillborn play is 'A Mute 
Witness,' a dramatisation of his own novel, ' A 
Wife's Evidence.' With his cousin. Sir Joscelyn 
Coghill, he wrote a drama on the beautiful Erench 
poisoner, the Marchioness de Brinvilliers. Abigail 
Hill was the heroine of a half-written piece, and 
' The Young Cleopatra ' (for Mary Anderson) of 
another. A drama on Claud Duval remains a 
fragment ; but ' The Scarlet Letter,' with a 
prologue antedating the novel, has been completed 
since the dramatist's death. The play he called 
' Merry and Wise,' which a friend disinterred from 
the clothes basket, and the author said was the 
best he had ever written, has also been finished 
since, under the title of ' The Eosiere.' Its ulti- 
mate adventure was being lent to Mr. Comyns 
Carr, and again lost ! It is hardly to be hoped 
that another dustbin will give up its dead. 

To this brief catalogue of his unproduced or 
fragmentary plays, is to be added one founded on 
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the story of ^sop. It bears the peculiar stamp of 
his mind in every Hne, and the hunchback with 
his beautiful soul in a deformed body, his love, 
philosophy, and self-sacrifice, is a very touchingly 
and tenderly drawn picture. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

POETEY. 

I HAVE always felt how much of himself my 
brother put into his novels, plays and poems, but 
most of all into his poems. A hundred touches 
recall the man. Instances of this will be found in 
' Noon ' and ' Pride,' but most of all in ' John o' 
Dreams,' a name he used to apply to himself. 

His principal poem was ' Melchior,' published 
by Macmillan in 1884. It was in the year preced- 
ing, during a long visit to his mother, that this 
poem was written. The earlier ambition had re- 
turned to leave a long poem as to the great work of 
his life. Its basis was his own drama ' Herman, 
the Fatalist,' written for Herr Bandmann. I can 
find no record of the play having been produced. 
It was literary and unsuited to the stage. The old 
housekeeper at Wellington Eoad, Norah Burke, the 
most faithful of old servants, used to get breakfast 
for him at five o'clock. He would then write in 
bed for several hours, painting in the daytime, and 
spending the evening with his mother. He told 
me, when he returned to London, that he had 
never before known the freshness of her mind and 
the extent of its resources. When he was away 
from her she used to feel uneasiness about his 
religious welfare ; and he made her very happy 
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during this visit by going to church with her, and 
receiving the sacrament by her side. 

' Melchior ' was dedicated to Eobert Browning, 
whom he called ' as a poet, the deepest thinker 
and most individualistic of the century.' The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Browning's acknowledgment of the 
dedication : 

19 Warwick Crescent, W. : October 19, 1884. 
My deae Me. Wills, — Neither youx most generous gift, 
nor the signal honour done myself by its dedication, were to 
be acknowledged in a hasty fashion, much less was the poem 
to be glanced over and appreciated of a sudden. Let me say 
]provisionally that I am deeply indebted to you for the gift and 
the dedication — and that having carefully read more than half 
the poem with the greatest interest I have so far been as 
gratified, I believe, as you would desu-e. When I have finished 
the poem I will attempt to give you (as briefly as possible) my 
impression of it. Meantime and always — Believe me, dear 
Mr. Wills, 

Yours cordially and gratefully, 

EOBEET BeOWNING. 

On completing the perusal of the book, he thus 
wrote : 

19 Warwick Orescent, W. : November 5, 1884. 
Mt deae Me. Wills, — I must not delay any more the 
httle I have to say, concerning the much I feel on the subject 
of ' Melchior.' I think it very original both in design and con- 
ception, filled — perhaps to overflowing — with bright thoughts 
and fancy. The felicitous expressions are profuse indeed, and 
altogether it is a work you may weU be proud of — accustomed 
to successes as you are. I am greatly honoured by the dedica- 
tion of such a work, and shall ever be — Gratefully yours, 

EoBEET BeOWNING. 

The feeling with which he set to work upon 
the poem is suggested by the following lines at its 
commencement when describing the old world city : 
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When toil and care grim traceries imprint 

On brow and cheek, and time with thriftless score 

Doth haste his grizzled reckoning of my days, 

It lists me weU to give my world the slip 

And, dropping from the clouds within the sound 

Of its old fluttering chimes, to hide me there. 

He stole out of his world into this dropped- 
from-the-clouds seclusion to hide in his imagined 
town of Ort, where Time, standing still, seems to 
have fallen asleep. 

Melchior is a dreamy musician who forms a 
spiritual love for his patron, Saint Cecilia ; but 
there comes into his life in flesh and blood a 
woman Blanca, whom he rescues from drowning. 
He has an omen of his death in a vision of his 
doppelganger, and believes that, in a year from 
the time he has seen it, he is fated to die. But 
this beautiful woman's love awakens him from his 
dreams and fancies. When, however, he asks her 
to be his wife some secret in her past comes 
between them, and he is then advised to send her 
away. His crazy fancies return in her absence. 
He imagines she is drowned. His friends plot to 
cheat him of his madness, and bring her back to 
impersonate St. Cecilia. On the disclosure that 
the vision is Blanca, a fancy seizes him that the 
apparition of the drowned girl is a demon, and in 
his frenzy he shoots her. The fatal day comes, on 
which he believes he will die at noon. His friends 
again try to cheat his fancy by putting on the clock, 
and telling him that noon is passed; but twelve 
booms from the Dom Kirche, and his spirit passes 
away : 

All held their breath — a httle gleam— a chill. 
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This, in brief, is the story stripped of the com- 
phcations of character and incident which some- 
what overcumber it. The group that surrounds 
Melchior is drawn with a master hand ; Wolfgang, 
the bitter and bhghted, arrogant and brutal ; his 
very antithesis, the painter Hans ; the well-inten- 
tioned but generally mistaken Hirschvogel. 

In ' Melchior ' my brother showed his complete 
mastery of blank verse, the secret of which it 
was the stock phrase of his critics to say he did 
not possess, because in his dramas he merely 
aimed at a certain dignity of expression and 
rhythm of form. Here he employs it without 
becoming stilted, and with perfect ease and natural- 
ness. From the long habit of writing stage poetry 
the verse is perhaps more accessible than is the 
fashion of the present age ; the meaning is seldom 
veiled ; but the originality of expression and indi- 
vidualism of thought make the poem notwith- 
standing essentially modern. 

He shows himself a profound psychologist in 
his studies of character, and there is much of the 
brilliant epigram, essentially Irish, which appeared 
in his novels. The reception of this poem by the 
press was, however, disappointing, and the book 
had but a small circulation. 

The visit home, in which Melchior was written, 
was of some months' duration. When he left her. 
his mother had another pleasure in her old age in 
the visit to Dublin, especially on her account, of 
her cousin. Sir Prancis Doyle, author of ' The 
Keturn of the Guards,' and sometime Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. They had long carried on a 
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correspondence, but Sir Francis was desirous to 
hear from her own hps the family lore of which 
she was the only living repository. His poem 
' The Spanish Mother ' was a great favourite with 
my brother, who when a lad painted a picture of 
the woman in her passionate triumph announcing 
to the French soldiers who had killed her husband 
that the wine she has given them was poisoned. 

As ' Melchior ' was a poem founded on a drama, 
so two shorter poems, called ' Noon ' and ' Pride,' 
contain dramatic germs in poetic form. Both of 
these poems, though in print, are still unpublished. 
My brother used to get his friends to read them to 
him, and would with the back of his hand wipe 
away his tears. 

He wrote many shorter poems, but perhaps the 
best known is his famous song in the libretto of 
' Lalla Eookh,' ' I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.' 
The first verse sings itself : 

I'll sing thee songs of Araby 

And tales of fair Cashmere — 
Wild tales to cheat thee of a sigh, 

Or charm thee with a tear. 
Dreams of delight shall on thee break 

And rainbow visions rise, 
And all my soul shall strive to wake 

Sweet wonder in thine eyes. 

It was in the direction of poetry or of paint- 
ing that his mind turned if left to itself. His 
ambition lay where there was no gain of money. 
A mercenary object took away the pleasure and 
freedom of his work. To write poems which no 
pubHsher would buy, and to paint pictures which 
nothing would induce him to sell, were to him un- 
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alloyed pleasures. He loved, without the sense of 
work upon him, to dream whole days away lost in 
bright imaginings. The last months of his life were 
spent in writing the poem I have spoken of, ' John o' 
Dreams ' — as he called it, a ' grotesque.' His fancy 
runs riot in this strange poem. John astonishes old 
Rome with modern inventions. Nero is a vividly 
depicted monster, and there are wonderful descrip- 
tive flashes which seem momentarily to light up 
the ancient city ; but the poem ends like some of 
Beethoven's sonatas with a sort of mockery of itself. 
By nature he was a poet as by circumstance 
a dramatist ; but his busy and anxious life did not 
allow him to indulge his natural bent. For this 
last year only, as in his youth, he used to sit apart, 
seldom joining in his friends' conversation, but 
with his face turned upward in deep abstraction, 
dreaming and weaving his fancies into verse. The 
following is an example of the grim kind of verses 
for which he had a special turn : 

BALLAD OF GEAP BEOM. 
Old Graf Brom is dying at last, 
He's alone in his bed, and sinking fast ; 
And his shutter is pushed by the bluff night blast 
Howling oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo — 
Ho ! ho ! 
Howling oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 

His lips are gluey, extremities cold. 
His nose is pinched, and the life blood rolled 
With a slow, dull beat, like a bell that is tolled, 
With a dead wul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 

'Tis dismal to finish a Ufe of sin 
With the night without, and the night within ; 
To buckle alone the last struggle and grin 
With a sick wul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 
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Old Graf Brom was a scandalous rake, 

Women have done queer things for his sake ; 

'Tis well that the dead can never awake, 

Shrieking oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo — 

Ho! ho! 

Shrieking oh, wul-lul-lul-M-lul-lo ! 

Oh, woman, poor woman, by dozens undone. 

And the young love, the true love, the heart-broken one, 

Long dead, long sped, and pitied by none, 

Sobbing oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo — 

Woe! Woe! 

Sobbing oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 

Oh, hush ! oh, hark ! his ears can catch 
A fumble of hands on his hall door latch ; 
His hair stood up in a grisly thatch ; 
Who comes with this wul-lul-lul-lo ? 

A smothered din, a stirring of feet, 
That stumble upstairs with irregular beat. 
And murmurs resembhng a gibber or bleat, 
Or a creepy wul-lul-lul-lo ! 

Up they come with a step that lags, 

HoUow-eyed maidens and rickety hags ; 

The moss on their bones can be seen through the rags, 

Creaking oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 

The skeleton wantons come tottering in. 

All dead, aU sped — his pupils in sin, 

To witness their master's last struggle and grin 

With a shivering wul-lul-M-lo ! 

They chattered and wagged their chins Uke the dumb ; 
Skeleton babies were suckled by some. 
Or horribly dandled at old Dad Brom, 
With the lullaby— wul-lul-lul-lul-lo— 

Ho! ho! 

With the lullaby wul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 
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Oh, woman, poor woman, by dozens beguiled, 

And the young love, the true love, the poor, poor child, 

Her yellow hair sullied, her hazel eye wild, 

Who died long ago, deserted, defiled. 

Crooning oh, wul-lul-M-lul-lul-lOf— 

Woe! Woe! 

Crooning oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 

Battle the shutters, and rattles his throat, 
His white beard heaves in gasps Hke a goat, 
While his tatterdemalions peer and gloat 
With a clamour of v7ul-lul-lul-lo ! 

Old Graf Brom is dead at last, 

Alone in his bed, all stark and aghast ; 

And his shutter is bursten in by the blast, 

Eoaring oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo — 

Ho I ho ! 

Eoaring oh, wul-lul-lul-lul-lul-lo ! 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE DEATH OP HIS MOTHEB — THE END. 

It was in September or October 1887 that his 
mother became seriously ill. The successive deaths 
of Lady Plunket and Mrs. Fox, both of whom in 
her later years she, so wonderfully active for her 
age, used to visit almost daily, came upon her as 
great shocks, and the loss of her eldest son, his 
wife and one of her grandsons, all three of 
whom died in succession at her house, weighed her 
down with accumulated sorrows. It was only, 
however, in a physical sense, for she was very 
happy in her religion, and she saw in her son all 
that was noble and devoted, and had lived to 
rejoice in hjs garnered fame. If ever there was a 
woman who deserved to be repaid for a long life of 
duty and service it was she. The best of daughters, 
wives, and mothers, she reheved the suiferings and 
sickness of thousands of the poor. To her talents, 
which enabled her to give her husband so much 
help in his writings, she united simplicity and 
goodness and tenderness of heart, and she found 
in her old age that she had laid up for herself the 
treasure of a son's devotion and loyalty — which 
never failed her to the last hour of her life. 

At the end of 1886 and the beginning of 1887, 
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my brother was himself in bad health, and could 
not go over to Dublin to see her. Indeed, he could 
not bear to see her sufferings ; but as he said in one 
of his letters, he would have coined his heart's 
blood to relieve them if he could. The sadness of 
hfe had been growing upon him for some years, and 
though physically brave, the ghostly footfall of 
death had followed him from childhood. His 
mother gave him a curious-looking dark ring to 
remind him of her, and counteract the tendencies 
induced by low spirits and morbid thoughts. It 
had that effect upon him while he wore it, and he 
used to speak of it as an amulet, and did at last 
ascribe to it some occult virtue. I did not tell him 
that when a schoolboy I had carved it from a 
cocoanut shell by boring a round hole with a red- 
hot poker, and then filing out the ring, but I knew 
there was no magic in it but a mother's love. 

On April 3, 1887, Mrs. Wills's illness ended 
fatally. 

The following letter from Mrs. Grreene, sister 
of the late Archbishop of Dublin, shows her son 
was unprepared for the end — 

Deaeest Willie, — Toiix news has not surprised me. I 
have known for some time that PhiHp ' expected the end was not 
far off. I could not bring myself to tell you so, as you seemed 
as if it would overset you. Why did you never come to see me 
or answer my letter asking for a telegram ? Come now, whenever 
you like — please don't wait for any invitation — or are you going 
over to the funeral ? 

You have lost, I believe, the very best woman who ever 
breathed, and the most devoted mother. I am so thankful to 
think how she rejoiced over your life, such as it has been for a 

' Sir Philip Smyly, who attended her in her illness. 
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long time now. The expression of perfect I'ejoicing and happi- 
ness I shall never forget. She and I were more than friends. 
Ever your most loving friend and cousin, 

Louisa Geeenb. 

Mrs. Wills had, herself, been fully aware that the 
end was coming. She divided many little presents 
which she wished to give to my brother and to me, 
recalling to my mind the scene in which ' Livy ' is 
dividing her keepsakes. Among other things she 
gave me the Lytton wedding ring.^ It was her cus- 
tom aU through life in sleepless nights to draw on 
her store of poetry, and on the night of her death she 
repeated the whole of one of Chaucer's ' Canterbury 
Tales.' My brother did not attend the funeral ; he 
had done everything possible for her in life, and 
he felt unequal to facing the ordeal. Mrs. Wills's 
godson, the Archbishop of Dublin, accompanied 
the funeral to Kingsbridge Station ; and the funeral 
service at Attanagh, where she is buried beside 
Dr. Wills, was read by her nephew, Archdeacon 
Gorman. Three years after her faithful servant, 
Norah Burke, who was with her for thirty years, 
and whom my brother supported in her old age, 
was taken back to Attanagh also, and laid beside 
her old mistress. 

With the death of his mother there came a 
great change. The motive for exertion seemed 
to have entirely gone — in fact, the mainspring was 
taken out of his life. All dramatic work that came 
to him he put only a languid hand to. 

I have already mentioned how he kept Sir 
Charles Young's plays, ' Glenarch ' and ' The Sunset 

' It was sent to her after Lady Lytton's death. 
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of Life,' for months, without having the energy 
to set to work on them. He dabbled a little in 
photography, but without success. He had moved 
to a new studio at Walham Grreen, where he was 
further removed from his more desirable friends ; 
and the one companion who flapped about him was 
the least calculated to drive away melancholy. His 
appearances at the Grarrick Club were few, and 
the change in him shocked his old friends. The 
gloom and bleakness of life still grew upon him. 
In 1891 his earnings were only 200Z., and as he 
felt the failing of his powers, and that his strength 
was tottering, he became uneasy about the future. 
He had never put by money, but in the last year 
of his life he replenished his banking account 
by selling rights that he still had retained in his 
plays. At his death, however, he left little more 
than paid his debts and funeral expenses, and 
sufficed to keep up until her death the pension of 
his mother's old servant — about 5001. in all. He 
had lodgings near, but sometimes slept in his 
studio; and when his last illness, an attack of 
jaundice, set in, he lay there for days among 
persons whose remedies only aggravated the 
complaint. At last, at his own desire, he was 
taken as a private patient to Guy's Hospital, 
where his friend Dr. Steele, the head physician, a 
member of the Garrick Club, had before pulled him 
through a similar illness ; but his constitution had 
now given way, and he had not strength to bear up 
against the disease. When I asked if he wanted 
money, he said he had sufficient in the bank, but 
then in an unwonted tone he added, ' But it is the 
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future ! ' I suggested that we should live together 
again, and he seemed to like the idea; he had 
often proposed this arrangement himself, but our 
work had lain far apart — as far as the east is from 
the west. He was perfectly cheerful in his illness, 
and, when Mr. David Plunket (Lord Eathmore) 
came to see him, and he woke from a doze, he 
greeted his friend in his old hearty way, and then 
he took out a newspaper and said, ' Have you seen 
this ? Here are fresh honours. Why, we shall 
be as grand as ever ! ' and he showed him an 
appreciative notice of his work in a Manchester 
paper, a propos of the reproduction of one of his 
plays. He was boyishly pleased, and when his 
cousin recalled some amusing story of old times, 
added, as he used to do, a humorous touch of his 
own, and laughed heartily over the reminiscence. 
He spoke of being made very comfortable in the 
hospital, and noticed in his old way the ladders of 
wintry sunshine let down from each window across 
the long ward. Then in a few minutes his mind 
began to wander a little, and seeing that his strength 
was exhausted, Mr. Plunket bid him good-bye. 

Almost the last thing he said to me in full 
consciousness was, 'Well, at all events, mother 
never wanted ' — and a tear trickled down his fur- 
rowed cheek. He did not seem to have any 
uneasiness as to the result of his illness. In the 
last few days his mind lost its way in the mists 
of unconsciousness that rose about him. His 
boyhood's friend. Lord Plunket, came to visit 
him in those last hours. Other old friends stole 
reverently up the long hospital ward, and stood by 

u 
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his bedside, but he knew no one. He muttered a 
little, and the last words I caught were, ' There is 
nothing more.' In the early morning of December 
13, 1891, he passed away peacefully — multis ille 
bonis flebilis occidit. 

Like Goldsmith, he will certainly be remem- 
bered — and the more as time clears his memory 
from the surrounding things given to oblivion — as 
one of the best-loved men of letters of his age. 

The following appreciation of him by a very old 
and faithful friend, Mr. W. L. Woodroffe, brings 
back his image distinctly in a few words : 

I think of him now with that full sonorous voice, and frank, 
genial, hearty manner. There was a chivalry about the man, 
a simplicity, a sincerity, a gentleness, a genuineness. These 
were what made him so popular with women, what gave him a 
charm above all those gifts of intellect about which he was 
himself so modest. How kind he was to struggling men of 
letters, how Uttle the one hand knew what the other so 
prodigally gave, how charitable he was in his judgments, and 
with what nobihty of nature he could forgive an injury, there 
will be many of those who gather round his grave to-day to 
testify. 

At the funeral service in the Savoy Chapel were Sir 
Henry Irving and Miss Terry, as well as many of his 
old friends among authors and actors. It was as 
beautiful as a poet's funeral should be, the violet- 
scarved choir carrying in procession through the 
churchyard he had so often passed on his way to 
the Savage Club the wreaths which bore many a 
last message of affection. He was buried in a spot 
in Brompton Cemetery, where he had once said to 
a friend he would like to rest. There was a wish 
at the time to place over him some public memorial. 
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and for this reason not even a head-stone marks 
his last resting-place. While his memory lives 
among his friends he needs no other, and would 
ask no better. In his own words : 

That sweet abiding in thy inner thought, 
I long for more than sculptured monument. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OP W. G. WILLS'S 
ACTED PLAYS. 



Title. 

' The Man o' Airlie ' 

' Hinko ' . . 

' Broken Spells ' (With 
Dr. Westland Marston) 

' Medea in Corinth '- 

' Charles I.' . 

' Eugene Aram ' 

' Mary Queen of Scots ' 

' Sappho "... 

' Buckingham ' 

' Jane Shore ' . 

' Cora ' 

' CamUle '. . . . 

' England in the Days of 
Charles II.' . 

' OKvia ' . 

' Nell Grwynne ' 

' Vanderdecken ' 

' EUen,' afterwards ' Brag ' 

' Bolivar ' 

' Ninon ' . 

' Forced from Home ' 

' lolanthe ' . . . 

' William and Susan ' 

'Juana' . . . . 

' Sedgmoor ' (with Free- 
man Wills) . 

' Jane Eyre ' . 

' Claudian ' (with Henry 
Herman) 

' Gringoire ' 

' A Young Tramp ' . 

'Faust' . . . 

' The Little Pilgrim ' 

' Ponapadour ' (with 
Sydney Grundy) . 

' Clarissa ' . . . 

' A Boyal Divorce ' . 



WhEBE PnODtJCBD. 

Princess's . 
Queen's 



Court 
Lyceum . 
Lyceum . 
Lyceum . 
Princess's . 
Theatre Boyal, Dublin 
Olympic . 
Princess's 



Date. 
July, 1867 
September, 1871 



April, 1872 
July, 1872 
September, 1872 
April, 1873 
February, 1874 
1875 

NoT*mber, 1875 
September, 1876 
March, 1877 
Theatre Royal, Cambridge August, 1877 



Drury Lane 

Court 

Royalty 

Lyceum . 

Haymarket 

Theatre Royal, Dublin 

Adelphi 

Duke's 

Lyceum . 

St. James's 

Court 

Sadler's Wells. . 
Globe 

Princess's . 

Prince's 

Prince's Theatre, Bristol . 

Lyceum . . . . 

Criterion . . . . 

Haymarket 

Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham 
Olympic . . . . 



September, 1877 
March, 1878 
May, 1878. 
June, 1878 
April, 1879 
November, 1879 
February, 1880 
February, 1880 
May, 1880 
October, 1880 
May, 1881 

August, 1881 
December, 1882 

December, 1883 
June, 1885 
September, 1885 
December, 1885 
July, 1886 

March, 1888 
December, 1889 

1891 
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